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PREFACE 

TO   THE   ENGLISH   EDITION 

THIS  book  was  written  in  1908  with  the 
object  of  arousing  the  French  author's 
fellow-countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers 
threatening  them. 

As  he  reads  its  pages  an  Englishman  can 
scarcely  fail  to  ask  himself  to  what  extent 
the  methods,  therein  attributed  to  Germany  in 
France,  are  practised  in  England  also. 

Whatever  opinion  he  may  form  on  this  last 
point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  two  things 
will  be  irresistibly  borne  in  on  the  reader; 
these  are,  first,  the  undeniable  feasibility  of 
applying  these,  and  similar  methods,  under 
present  conditions  in  England  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  enormous  advantage  such 
practices  confer  on  a  nation  contemplating 
offensive  war. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE   PRUSSIAN    SECRET   POLICE    SINCE    1848 

IT  is  certain  that  in  no  other  country  in 
the  world  are  the  services  of  the  Secret 
Police  organized  in  so  powerful,  methodical 
and  minute  a  manner  as  in  Germany. 

Why  is  it  that  such  works  as  the  following, 
viz.  Stieber's  Memoirs,  Doctor  Bwctis  Note- 
book, German  Amours,  Zerniki's  Recollec- 
tions, Conversations  of  Eckermann  and 
Goethe,  Chevalier  Wolheim's  Indiscretions, 
The  Active  Service  Police  in  the  Wars  of 
1866  and  i8jo,  and  other  most  instructive 
publications  of  a  specialized  character,  are  so 
little  known,  not  only  to  the  general  public 
in  France,  but,  what  is  more  distressing  still, 
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to  those  Frenchmen  who  are  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  frustrating,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  the  destructive  activities  of 
the  innumerable  agents  of  the  German  Secret 
Police?  These  latter  at  the  present  moment 
comprise  not  less  than  30,000  individuals  of 
both  sexes,  Germans,  Swiss  and  Belgians, 
distributed  throughout  our  territory,  in  our 
garrison  towns,  at  railway  junctions,  and  in 
localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  strategic 
points  and  places  of  concentration  of  troops. 

A  perusal  of  the  above  publications  cer- 
tainly cannot  fail  to  lead  the  reader  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  those  which  have  in- 
duced us  to  undertake  the  present  brief,  but 
substantial,  study. 

From  such  reading  will  also  be  drawn  the 
conclusion  that  since  the  time  of  Frederick, 
who  used  often  to  say,  "  I  have  one  cook  and 
a  hundred  spies,"  spying  in  its  multifarious 
forms  has  always  been  considered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  machinery  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Monarchy  and  the  protection 
of  established  institutions. 

The  recruiting  of  the  executive  personnel 
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is,  moreover,  a  very  easy  matter  in  Germany, 
where  the  profession  of  a  spy  is  adopted  as 
readily  as  a  position  as  a  Government  official 
or  a  prison  guard  is  accepted  in  Corsica. 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  acts, 
views  and  intentions  of  neighbouring  peoples, 
of  measuring  their  strength,  and  spying  out 
their  daily  actions,  of  seeing  without  being 
seen — the  need,  in  a  word,  of  the  services  of 
a  secret  police — made  itself  suddenly  felt  in 
the  Prussian  kingdom  for  the  first  time,  but 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  on  the  eve  of  the 
events  of  1848. 

We  shall  next  see  this  form  of  govern- 
mental activity  extending  its  operations  over 
the  neighbouring  states  of  the  German  Con- 
federacy, contaminating  everything  with  an 
indescribable  taint  of  dishonour,  spreading 
everywhere  the  strife,  discord  and  hatred 
with  which  it  is  able  to  infect  the  relations 
even  of  docile  Prussians  and  their  police, 
and  which,  once  established,  develop  such  a 
deadly  virulence  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
vilest  and  most  dangerous  of  all  tyrannies, 
the  tyranny  of  the  Police,  with  its  numberless 
myrmidons  of  all  classes. 

B  2 
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The  German  Secret  Police  comprises  two 
great  services,  "two  great  branches,"  as 
Stieber  said,  viz.  the  service  of  the  interior, 
which  includes  the  various  constabulary 
duties  connected  with  the  surveillance  of 
dwellings,  the  safeguarding  of  the  public, 
and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  State, 
i.  e.  the  municipal  police ;  the  external  ser- 
vices, i.  e.  espionage  and  counter-espionage. 

With  rare  exceptions  it  is  the  rule  to  start 
in  the  first  branch,  and  to  climb  several  rungs 
in  it  before  passing  to  the  second,  whose 
agents  must  be  of  proved  and  thorough 
reliability. 

Eighty  per  cent,  (from  280,000  to  300,000 
of  those  enrolled  by  the  police)  finish  their 
career  in  the  first  branch.  The  above  does 
not,  however,  apply  to  the  gendarmerie  and 
the  commissaries  (town  police),  who  are 
mainly  recruited  amongst  outcasts  from  all 
parts,  men  repudiated  by  their  own  families, 
degenerate  creatures  who  are  willing  for  very 
small  salaries  (from  five  to  eight  thalers  1  a 
month)  to  undertake  the  duty  of  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  company  of  their  victims, 
1  A  thaler  =  three  shillings. —  Translator. 
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entrapping  them  in  turn,  betraying  their  con- 
fidence, and  at  times  effecting  their  ruin  by 
bringing  information  and  trumped-up  charges 
against  them,  based  on  circumstances  which 
the  informers  themselves  have  purposely 
created. 

This  -personnel  is  recruited  from  all 
branches  of  society,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
few  examples  which  follow. 

Here  we  have  a  common  spy  charged  with 
watching  the  coffee  houses,  clubs,  and  places 
frequented  by  the  military,  and  reporting, 
with  more  or  less  fidelity,  whatever  he  may 
hear.  In  another  case  we  find  a  servant  pro- 
vided with  the  wax  with  which  to  take  im- 
pressions of  the  locks  whose  keys  he  may 
have  been  unable  to  steal  from  his  master  or 
his  comrades.  There  again  is  a  chamber- 
maid/ charged  with  reporting  on  the  desires, 
passions,  and  requirements  of  her  mistress, 
the  state  of  her  relations  with  her  husband, 
and  the  name  and  address  of  her  lover, 
should  she  have  one.  Or  possibly  it  is  some 
one  employed  in  a  trade  or  industry,  or  in 
some  public  or  private  business,  who  fur- 
nishes, in  return  for  the  price  of  his  lodging 
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(from  five  to  six  thalers  per  month),  a  daily 
memorandum  on  his  employers  or  chiefs, 
reporting  the  numbers  and  character  of  their 
associates,  what  visits  they  receive  and  pay, 
and  what  is  said,  or  reputed  to  be  said,  in 
their  households,  etc. 

In  the  higher  grades  we  find  the  wife  of 
the  Prefect  of  Police  receiving  a  salary  of 
100  thalers  (£15)  per  month  from  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  in  addition  to  the  personal 
attentions  of  that  gentleman,  and  sending 
him  in  return  "  every  evening  "  a  report  on 
the  way  her  own  husband  employs  his  time, 
and  on  the  opinions  he  has  expressed,  or 
might  have  expressed,  at  table,  or  in  his 
drawing-room. 

Still  further  up  the  scale  is  the  wife  of 

Count  von ,  suborned  by  her  husband's 

own  secretary  (a  man  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion) to  permit  the  "daily"  preparation  on 
his  behalf  of  a  copy  of  the  report  "trans- 
mitted direct  by  Von to  his  Majesty  the 

Emperor  William  I  on  the  salient  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours." 

In  the  house  next  door,  under  the  same 
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management,  Teschen  was  employed  by 
the  Prefect  to  spy  on  individuals  in  the  Em- 
bassies. In  his  role  of  agent-provocateur 
this  "  cunning  police  spy  "  used  to  approach 
each  person  there  in  turn  with  continual  com- 
plaints of  injustice,  seeking  to  extract  from 
his  too  trusting  listeners  some  expression  of 
sympathy,  whether  genuine  or  not,  to  be  used 
a  week  later  as  a  pretext  for  impugning  their 
good  faith  and  dismissing  them. 

In  the  same  house,  one  storey  higher, 
yet  another,  Von  Manteuffel,  President 
of  the  Royal  Ministry  of  State,  is  to  be 
observed  procuring  for  the  German  Secret 
Police,  through  Stieber's  intermediary,  the 
services  of  a  princess,  now  Baroness  de 
X,  a  kinswoman  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
Prince  President. 

In  the  Royal  Palace  itself,  we  find  King 
Frederick  William  IV  personally  engaging 
the  police  official  Stieber  and  appointing  him 
as  his  Polizeirath,  with  orders  "to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  person 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  then  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  to  contrive 
through  the  intermediary  of  some  person, 
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man  or  woman — the  Baroness  de  X,  if  neces- 
sary— to  keep  the  Prussian  Government  in- 
formed of  every  action,  gesture,  or  intention 
of  the  Prince  President  and  the  members 
of  his  immediate  entourage,  down  to  the 
smallest  detail." 

At  the  foot  of  his  letter  of  appointment, 
which  the  President  of  the  Royal  Ministry  of 
State  read  over  to  Stieber,  the  King  added, 
"  The  position  of  Director  of  Public  Safety 
at  Berlin  is  vacant.  I  reserve  it  for  him, 
as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  and  devotion,  on 
which  I  confidently  rely. — (Signed)  F.  W.  R. 
(Frederick  William,  Rex) " 

At  No.  i,  a  house  now  officially  controlled 
by  Stieber,  is  Kaula,  "the  most  subtle  and 
skilful  of  female  spies."  In  February  1875 
she  left  Berlin  entrusted  with  the  task,  which 
she  well  fulfilled,  of  going  to  France  and 
"  contriving  to  enter  into  relations,"  not  with 
staff  officers,  in  whom  a  minister  may  not 
always  entirely  confide,  but  with  the  Minister 
of  War  himself. 

Then  we  have  Krausse,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  women  employed  by  the  police 
as  "  creators  of  opportunity "  (gelgenheits- 
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macherinneri),  who  in  1853  open  the  first 
"  house  "  in  the  Dorotheen  Strasse,  but  a  few 
paces  distant  from  the  Unter  den  Linden. 
Thither  she  entices  the  most  highly  placed 
representatives  of  the  aristocracy,  finance, 
the  Civil  Service,  diplomacy,  and  the  army, 
giving  them  lodging  and  catering  for  them 
in  every  way,  whilst  she  meanwhile  watches 
and  drugs  them,  and  searches  their  effects. 

By  making  an  appointment,  each  one  of 
these  gentlemen  can  find  ready  there  behind 
Krausse's  green,  hermetically  sealed  shutters, 
the  creatures  of  every  vice,  of  all  ages,  able 
to  excite  and  to  satisfy  the  least  mentionable 
passions  of  their  most  exalted  clientele,  and 
able  also,  which  was  what  constituted  their 
true  purpose,  to  maintain  relations  with  their 
visitors  thereafter. 

In  the  sequel,  a  multitude  of  establish- 
ments (the  study  of  whose  conduct  is  an 
education  in  itself)  were  opened,  with  the 
help  of  the  same  police  funds,  in  that  dis- 
creet and  very  exclusive  street,  the  Doro- 
theen Strasse. 

Throughout  this  horde  of  secret  agents  of 
both  sexes,  recruited  from  everywhere,  from 
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the  most  princely  drawing-rooms  and  the 
filthiest  lodgings  alike,  in  no  grade  of  the 
hierarchy  is  morality  to  be  found,  and  the 
immorality  increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  rank  of  the  agent. 

Now  it  must  not  be  thought  that  in  all 
this  there  is  any  exaggeration. 

The  scandals  provoked  all  over  Germany 
by  the  methods  of  recruiting  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  police  were  so  numerous  and 
revolting  that  Mr.  Richter,  a  deputy  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  resolved  to  make  an 
interpellation  in  the  Reichstag  "  on  the  more 
than  doubtful  morality  of  the  individuals 
employed  by  Councillor  Rumpff  for  the 
services  of  his  police." 

In  reply  to  this  interpellation,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Von  Puttkamer,  pronounced 
from  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  the  follow- 
ing exact  words— 

"  It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  employ  extraordinary  and  special  (aus- 
sergewohnliche)  methods,  and  even  if  that 
honest  and  estimable  functionary,  Police- 
councillor  Rumpff,  has  employed  the 
methods  of  which  he  is  accused,  in  order  to 
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secure  for  the  State  the  benefits  of  useful 
intelligence,  I  here  publicly  express  to  him 
my  satisfaction  and  thanks." 

Now  the  acts  which  Mr.  Richter  criticized 
and  exposed  in  the  Chamber,  but  which  were 
approved  by  Von  Puttkamer,  and  sanctioned 
by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  consisted,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  following — • 

(1)  Recruiting  as   secret  agents  members 
of    Parliament   and   their   wives,    Ministers, 
Court   officials,    and   even   the   wife   of   the 
Prefect  of  Police  himself. 

(2)  Seeking  to  entrap  persons  of  promi- 
nence   connected    with    politics,    commerce, 
industry,  the  magistracy,  and  more  particu- 
larly foreign  embassies,  by  the  use  of  the 
houses   of   "  Krausse,"   houses   which   were 
"  specially   and   exceptionally   stocked "  by 
this  woman,  and  her  subordinates  in  the  pro- 
vinces,   "for    the    benefit    of    these    highly 
placed  gentlemen.3' 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  book  to  study 
the  organization  and  functions  of  this  first 
branch  of  the  German  Secret  Police. 

We  are  concerned  for  the  moment  with 
the  second  branch,  that  which  deals  with 
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"exterior  services"  of  the  Secret  Police,  that 
is  to  say,  services  of  espionage  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  searching  inquiry,  based  on  absolutely 
reliable  evidence,  to  which  we  have  devoted 
ourselves  in  regard  to  all  the  military  affairs 
of  France,  and  the  facts  which  we  have 
discovered  both  in  France  and  abroad,  have 
convinced  us  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  lay- 
ing bare  this  deep  sore  in  the  side  of  our 
Fatherland,  which  is  at  the  present  day  in- 
vaded by  an  army  of  spies  more  numerous 
than  ever,  the  vigilant  advanced  guard  of  the 
combatant  army,  whose  work  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  is  done  independently 
and  in  the  dark. 


CHAPTER    II 

STIEBER 

Stieber  (King  of  Sleuth-hounds),  the  organizer  of  the 
Prussian  Secret  Police — Privy  Councillor  of  the 
German  Police — Chief  of  the  Active  Service  Police 
in  the  Wars  of  1866  and  1870. 

THE  grand  organizer  of  the  service  of  the 
Secret  Police  in  Prussia,  and  later  in  Ger- 
many, and  afterwards  of  the  service  of  the 
espionage  abroad,  particularly  in  Russia  and 
France,  was  Stieber. 

The  life  of  this  celebrated  police  official 
was  nothing  but  one  continuous  crime,  and 
in  leading  this  life  of  crime  Stieber  acted 
sometimes  under  pressure  of  want,  and  some- 
times from  love  of  his  profession,  displaying, 
however,  in  either  case  an  equally  amazing 
contempt  for  all  laws,  natural  or  written. 

Stieber  furnishes  us  with  a  better  example 
of  the  baseness  of  crime  than  could  be  found 
in  any  other  human  being. 

13 
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The  following  are  a  few  particulars  of  his 
career. 

Stieber  was  born  at  Mersebourg  in  1818, 
the  son  of  parents  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances who  destined  him  for  a  liberal 
career. 

His  first  public  appearance  is  to  be  traced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  insurrectionary 
movement  of  1848. 

While  a  briefless  barrister,  but  enjoying 
the  position  of  orator  in  the  cause  of  certain 
political  clubs  whose  confidence  he  had 
acquired,  he  acted  as  an  informer  for  the 
police,  and  the  latter  utilized  his  services  to 
discover  those  whose  militant  tactics  were  a 
cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  whom,  as  a  logical  consequence  of  dis- 
covery, they  then  proceeded  to  imprison  or 
put  to  death. 

In  1847,  at  tne  age  °f  twenty-nine,  repre- 
senting himself  as  a  barrister  of  liberal  ideas 
pursued  by  the  hatred  of  the  Government, 
Stieber  succeeded  by  a  ruse  in  obtaining 
admittance  to  Messrs.  SchoeffePs  factory  in 
Silesia,  whence  the  Socialistic  movement 
appeared  to  emanate. 
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Whilst  he  was  being  lodged  and  fed 
(ought  we  not  to  say  hidden  out  of  com- 
passion?) by  Messrs.  Schoeffel  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  ill-advised  friend,  Stieber 
acted  his  part  well,  and  profited  by  the  hos- 
pitality so  generously  afforded  him,  to  cap- 
ture the  heart  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
two  factory  directors,  who  later  on  became 
Mrs.  Stieber.  Meanwhile  he  incited  the 
workmen  to  a  class  war,  and  compromised 
the  other  director  of  the  factory,  his 
affianced  bride's  uncle,  whom  he  thereupon 
had  the  audacity  to  denounce  in  his  daily 
reports  as  being  a  promoter  of  Socialist  con- 
spiracies, and  instigating  the  workmen  to 
revolt  against  the  Government. 

As  a  result  of  Stieber' s  denunciations,  this 
unfortunate  man  was  arrested,  prosecuted, 
and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  a 
fortress,  without  knowing  in  the  least  of  what 
he  was  accused. 

It  was  by  this  act  that  Stieber  made  his 
entry  into  public  life. 

Having  aroused  the  suspicions  of  every  one 
but  Hedwiger — for  love  is  blind — Stieber 
quitted  the  Schoeffel  factory,  and  threw  him- 
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self  into  the  revolutionary  movement  on 
behalf  of,  and  in  the  pay  of,  the  police. 

His  fiery  advocacy  of  "the  claims  of  the 
proletariat"  and  of  the  "social  revolution5' 
drew  numbers  of  enthusiasts  around  him,  who 
from  that  time  constituted  themselves  a  party 
in  opposition  to  the  Government;  Stieber 
evidently  took  the  lead  of  this  party,  whose 
ranks  were  afterwards  swollen  by  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Liberals  and  Democrats. 

This  savage  foe  of  "military  and  police 
oppression  "  was  the  barrister  who  defended 
almost  all  those  accused  of  crimes  of  treason 
and  rebellion  during  the  troublous  period  of 
1848,  thus  giving  a  pledge  to  the  workmen 
around  whom  he  was  already  drawing  his 
net. 

Moreover,  on  the  occasion  when  the  King, 
in  order  to  re-establish  his  shattered  author- 
ity, took  up  the  challenge  which  Stieber's 
opposition — by  order — had  thrown  down, 
defying  the  King  to  ride  through  the  streets 
of  Berlin,  Stieber  was  the  man  who  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  "  down-trodden  people  "  and 
personally  carried  the  red  and  black  flag  of 
the  "  loyal  servants  of  the  people." 
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When  the  Royal  procession,  emerging 
from  the  Dorotheen  Strasse,  was  cut  in  two 
by  the  "  popular  movement/'  Stieber  dis- 
mounted, and  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the 
demented  crowd. 

Mounting  once  more,  he  again  assumed  the 
management  of  the  farce,  and  until  the  King 
returned  to  the  castle  he  remained  close 
behind  him,  collecting  around  him  his  most 
faithful  and  his  most  "  loyal  servants  of  the 
people  " — we  were  on  the  point  of  writing, 
his  most  skilful  spies. 

At  one  moment  during  the  progress  of  the 
procession,  exactly  at  the  bifurcation  of 
Dorotheen  and  Friedrich  Streets,  opposite 
Hiller's  restaurant,  the  King  and  his  suite 
appeared  to  grow  alarmed  at  the  hostile  cries 
of  the  compact  crowd  which  surrounded  the 
cavalcade.  Then  Stieber,  waving  the  flag  of 
the  "  social  revolution,"  and  crying,  "  We 
shall  be  all  the  stronger  by  remaining  calm," 
approached  the  King,  from  whom  he  was  but 
a  few  paces  distant,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Go,  sire,  fear  nothing.  My  precautions 
have  been  taken,  and  the  crowd  is  well  under 

control." 
c 
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Having  been  recognized  at  this  time  by 
some  of  his  victims,  Messrs.  Schoeffel  in  par- 
ticular, and  being  denounced  by  the  very 
people  whose  attention  and  confidence  he 
had  held  for  two  years,  Stieber  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight.  But,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
of  his  kind — and  their  name  is  legion  amongst 
the  instigators  of  revolutions  of  a  more  or 
less  social  character  —  his  retreat  was 
assured. 

In  fact,  when  Frederick  William  returned 
from  his  ride,  and  was  ascending  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  castle,  he  inquired  of  General 
Radowitz — 

"  Did  you  take  the  name  of  the  young  man 
with  the  flag  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sire,"  answered  the  General. 

"  Good.  I  will  ask  for  it  when  occasion 
arises.  But  for  him  I  should  certainly  have 
been  lost." 

The  evening  before  this  historic  day,  the 
20th  of  March,  1848,  Stieber — the  god  of  the 
mob  in  revolt  against  the  King  and  at  the 
same  time  the  saviour  of  the  King  from  the 
mob  whom  he  had  incited,  but  at  the  same 
time  reduced  to  impotence — had  pronounced 
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in  the  immense  hall  of  the  Three  Eagles  in 
Moabit  Street,  one  of  his  most  virulent  but 
treacherous  discourses  advocating  the  sup- 
pression of  "  the  standing  army,"  and  "  the 
abolition  of  the  secret  police." 

Oh,  people !  Be  you  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
or  elsewhere,  it  is  ever  your  fate  to  be  the 
dupes  of  those  who  call  themselves  your 
liberators ! 

Stieber  was  not  the  only  one  who  during 
this  time  played  the  part  of  revolutionary 
agent  for  the  benefit  of  the  King  of  Prussia; 
but  of  all  the  King's  spies,  he  was  the  most 
skilful  in  drawing  advantage  for  himself 
from  a  movement  which  unhappily  made  in- 
teresting victims  of  very  many  whose  weak 
character  allowed  them  to  be  carried  away. 

Stieber,  a  born  police  official,  had  scored  a 
double  stroke  during  the  events  of  1848. 

To-day  under  the  orders  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  to-morrow  in  the  personal  service  of 
the  King,  he  exercised  an  impelling  force 
which  betrayed  signs  of  its  presence  every- 
where, and  his  unceasing  and  incredible 
energy  made  his  influence  everywhere  felt. 

Employing   the   pseudonym   of   Augustin 

C  2 
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Schmidt,  he  had  served  under  the  Prefect  of 
Police  as  an  agent-provocateur,  and  had 
admirably  arranged  the  false  conspiracy  in 
the  Hirschberg  Valley,  of  which  we  have 
before  spoken,  a  conspiracy  which  had  re- 
sulted, so  far  as  he  (Schmidt,  alias  Stieber) 
was  concerned,  in  his  marriage  with  the 
beautiful  and  wealthy  Hedwiger,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Schoeffel  factory,  and,  as  far  as  George 
Schoeffel  was  concerned,  in  the  latter's  con- 
demnation to  a  year's  imprisonment  in  a  for- 
tress for  complicity  and  participation  in 
Stieber's  false  conspiracy.  As  for  the  work- 
men of  the  district,  those  unfortunate  men, 
displaying  the  credulity  common  to  their 
kind,  had  been  landed  in  exile,  imprisonment, 
or  the  grave — for,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  his  machinations,  Stieber  had  not 
scrupled  to  incite  them  to  armed  resistance, 
and  to  cause  the  military  to  fire  on  the  mass 
of  humanity  whom  he  had  himself  incited  to 
revolt  and  whom  he  so  odiously  betrayed. 

As  for  the  Prefect  of  Police,  who,  for  his 
part,  had  not  gone  off  to  Silesia,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  Stieber  had  discovered  a  formid- 
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able  Communist  plot,  and  he  felt  profoundly 
grateful  to  him  for  having  suppressed  the 
movement  unaided. 

This  great  exploit  had  established 
Stieber's  reputation  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
police  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  spies  of  the 
kingdom.  Von  Hinkerley  felt  proud  of  him, 
and  remarked,  "  Everything  about  Stieber 
smacks  of  the  policeman,  including  his 
name "  ("  Stieber "  in  German  means 
searcher). 

Moreover,  in  attaching  himself  to  the 
King's  personal  police  whose  particular  task 
was  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
the  Ministry,  and  their  assistants,  Stieber  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  gaining  for  himself 
the  deep  and  sincere  gratitude  of  Frederick 
William  in  the  famous  days  of  March  2Oth 
and  2ist,  1848. 

And  so,  when  in  1850  the  King  had  to 
decree  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  whose  members  had  been  expelled 
and  arrested  by  Wrangel's  troops,  and  when 
the  Prussian  Government  perceived  the 
necessity  of  instituting  a  regime  of  double 
repression,  both  by  the  military  and  the 
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police,  Frederick  William  bethought  him  of 
Stieber,  the  man  of  the  red  and  black  flag  of 
the  2ist  of  March,  1848,  and  summoning  his 
Prefect  of  Police,  Hinkerley,  he  held  the 
following  brief  conversation  with  him — 

The  King:  "I  have,  my  dear  Hinkerley, 
a  -protege  to  recommend  to  you  for  a  high 
position  in  the  police.  He  is  a  very  clever 
man,  and  has  already  on  occasion  rendered 
me  important  services." 

The  Prefect:  "And  who  is  this  protege, 
sire?" 

"  Ah  !  His  name  indicates  his  calling.  It 
is  Stieber." 

"  But  may  I  venture,"  answered  Hinkerley 
in  surprise,  "to  suggest  that  your  Majesty 
is  not,  perhaps,  familiar  with  the  part  played 
by  this  same  Stieber  during  the  period  of 
1848.  Not  only  was  this  young  man  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  orators  of  the 
clubs,  but  it  is  he  who  has  been  undertaking, 
even  to  this  day,  the  task  of  defending 
persons  accused  of  high  treason,  rebellion, 
and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  a  barrister  before  the 
courts-martial." 
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The  King:  "What  does  that  matter? 
Though  he  may  have  appeared  to  be  a 
revolutionary,  Stieber  was  still  more  devoted 
to  his  King  than  to  the  cause  which  he  pre- 
tended to  defend.  He  used  to  come  from 
time  to  time  and  seat  himself  at  the  same 
place  where  you  now  are,  retail  to  me  every- 
thing that  went  on  at  the  revolutionary  clubs, 
and  take  my  orders.  Come,  my  dear  Prefect, 
when  the  King  recommends  to  you  a  spy  you 
may  be  sure  he  knows  him  to  possess  the 
qualifications  needed  for  the  job." 

Thus  Von  Hinkerley  then  realized  the 
double  part  which  Stieber  had  been  playing 
in  the  secret  police,  having  for  three  years 
been  at  the  same  time  in  the  pay  of  the  Pre- 
fect of  Police  to  control  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  personal 
secret  police  which  the  King  employed  inde- 
pendently of  his  Ministers  and  his  Prefect. 

The  King:  "At  what  age  can  a  man  be 
legally  appointed  Polizeirath  l?  " 

"At  thirty,  sire." 

Taking  from  the  pocket  of  his  tunic  a  little 
note-book,  the  King  turned  over  the  pages 
1  A  rank  superior  to  that  of  Commissioner  of  Police. 
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rapidly,  and,  raising  his  head,  said  to  the 
Prefect,  "  Stieber  was  born  at  Mersebourg  in 
1818;  consequently  he  is  two  years  over  the 
regulation  age.  I  am  going  this  evening  to 
give  orders  to  Manteuffel  (the  Prime  Min- 
ister) to  send  him  his  commission,  and  to  you 
I  now  give  instructions  to  make  use  of  my 
protege!' 

The  Prefect:  "  As  your  Majesty  pleases." 

Great  was  the  Prefect's  disgust  at  having 
an  informer  foisted  on  him,  towards  whom 
he  had  for  some  time  entertained  no  very 
friendly  feelings,  and  whom  nevertheless  the 
King  had  appointed  Polizeirath  at  the  very 
outset. 

As  for  Stieber,  the  revolutionary,  his  for- 
tune was  made  at  a  single  stroke. 

The  author  of  the  violent  campaign  in 
favour  of  "the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
police  "  found  himself  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a  Councillor  of  Police,  and  was  destined 
eight  days  later  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Chief  of  the  Prussian  Secret  Police. 

A  similar  line  of  action  is  adopted  in  our 
own  country  by  the  advocates  of  the  suppres- 
sion pf  the  Senate,  who,  that  they  may  the 
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better  ensure  its  continued  existence,  spend 
their  declining  days  in  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,1  and  there  enjoy,  whilst 
awaiting  their  own  suppression,  the  "good 
allowance  "  which  previously  they  thought  so 
scandalous,  even  for  "  dirty  bourgeois  "  / 

Such  were  the  causes  of  Stieber's  promo- 
tion to  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Secret 
Police. 

Let  us  now  observe  him  setting  rapidly 
about  his  work. 

Enjoying  little  consideration  from  the  pro- 
fessionals, in  whose  eyes  he  was  an  intruder, 
Stieber  had  at  the  commencement  to  combat 
at  the  same  time  both  the  opposition  of  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  and  rudimentary  police 
organization  of  Prussia,  and,  still  more,  that 
of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  who 
saw  in  him  not  only  a  confidant  of  the  King, 
but  also  a  man  of  intelligence  and  energy, 
capable  of  organizing  a  new  police  service 
without  their  co-operation,  and  to  his  own 
advantage.  That  meant  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  important  prerogatives  of  the  staff. 

1  The  building  in  which  the  French  Senate  holds  its 
sittings. —  Translator. 
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And  indeed,  as  soon  as  he  took  up  his 
appointment,  Stieber  suggested  to  the  King 
the  novel  idea  of  making  of  the  secret  police 
of  the  kingdom,  not  one  of  the  de-pendencies 
of  the  army,  but  a  "  modernized "  and 
"  specialized  "  organization,  adapted  to  "  a 
general  service  of  security,  both  of  the  in- 
terior and  exterior,"  and  enjoying  autonomy 
under  its  own  chief. 

In  this  conception  of  the  position  which 
the  service  of  secret  police  must  necessarily 
occupy,  lay  Stieber's  great  merit. 

Out  of  the  funds  voted  for  services  of  the 
interior,  between  1850  and  1853,  he  provided 
for  the  recruiting  of  a  'personnel  charged  with 
"  secret  police  work  "  in  the  "  principal  towns 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  especially  with  "  keep- 
ing a  watch  "  both  on  the  militant  protagon- 
ists of  Socialism,  who  were  "  already  threaten- 
ing," and  on  "the  public  and  private  conduct 
of  officials,  officers,  and  employees  and  work- 
men in  the  service  of  'the  State  and  the 
Communes." 

It  constituted  in  a  manner  a  private 
political  police,  acting  outside  the  official 
police. 
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When  Stieber  was  explaining  his  projects 
of  reorganization  to  Frederick  William  in  the 
presence  of  Marshal  Wrangel,  the  latter,  who 
was  always  something  of  a  wag,  inquired  of 
the  new  Chief  of  the  Secret  Police — 

"  Shall  we,  at  all  events,  be  properly 
watched  ? " 

"  I'll  guarantee  that,"  drily  replied  Stieber, 
raising  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  King. 

"  Well,  that  will  make  a  change  in  us,"  said 
the  Marshal,  laughing  himself. 

And,  indeed,  during  this  period  (from  1850 
to  1853),  when  the  influence  of  the  recent 
troubles  was  still  active,  the  rule  of  the  police 
made  itself  so  terribly  felt,  even  in  the  small- 
est hamlets,  that  order  was  completely  re- 
established without  the  assistance  of  armed 
forces  being  even  once  demarided. 

The  old  revolutionary  Stieber,  knowing 
well  the  evil  since  it  was  of  his  own  creation, 
was  quick  to  discover  the  proper  treatment 
for  his  former  "  comrades,"  the  creators  of 
disorder,  and  purveyors  of  social  Utopias. 

On  the  very  day  that  he  assumed  his 
functions,  he  caused  these  persons  to  be  in- 
formed that  established  organizations  would 
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not  have  their  existence  as  such  in  any  way 
interfered  with,  not  even  those,  mostly  of  his 
own  creation,  which,  as  he  said,  "  under  cover 
of  philanthropy  and  co-operation "  busied 
themselves  mainly  with  "  Socialism "  and 
"  socialization."  On  the  other  hand,  "  records 
were  about  to  be  opened  against  the  ring- 
leaders," and  it  would  be  against  such  men, 
individually,  that  the  most  formidable  blows 
would  be  directed.1 

The  middle  classes,  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  officials  at  Court  he  caused  to  be 
watched  more  closely  than  ever,  but  for  this 
work  he  employed  a  special  staff,  of  whom 
he  himself  directed  every  step  and  act  and 
gesture. 

Night  after  night  the  poor  King  listened 
with  the  most  lively  interest  to  Stieber's  long 
report,  which  was  invariably  divided  into  two 
chapters,  the  first  of  which  related  to  investi- 
gations of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Berlin 
and  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  second 
part  he  set  down  for  the  King's  information 
the  way  in  which  the  members  of  his  family, 
and  those  about  him,  employed  their  time,  the 
1  Stieber's  Memoir s,  already  quoted . 
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fare  served  at  their  tables,  and  the  subjects 
of  their  conversation,  not  omitting  their 
expeditions  of  an  evening  and  by  night. 

"  But,"  protested  the  King,  after  listening 
to  the  reading  of  the  second  report,  "  I  see 
nothing  here  about  my  brothers." 

"  For  their  Highnesses,"  answered  Stieber, 
"  I  have  prepared  special  reports,  written  by 
myself,  which  I  have  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
envelope.  But  I  was  av/aiting  your  Majesty's 
authority  before  submitting  them  to  you, 


sire." 


At  a  sign  from  the  King,  Stieber  handed 
him  the  two  envelopes. 

The  first  was  that  regarding  Prince  Adal- 
bert. That  night  it  was  a  short  one. 

"  His  Highness,  being  already  fatigued 
yesterday,  retired  to  his  apartment  and  went 
early  to  bed  at  12.45  a.m.,  having  partaken 
of  a  light  supper  in  his  study  at  11.20. 

"  This  morning  at  10.45  a-m-  tne  officer  on 
duty,  Count  X,  left  in  a  carriage  and  fetched 
Professor  D,  who  arrived  at  the  castle  at 
11.15.  There  was  a  consultation  lasting 
eleven  minutes.  On  leaving  his  Highness's 
room  the  Professor  remarked  to  General  von 
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Radowitz,  '  So  that  pig  gets  tipsy  every  day, 
does  he?5'3 

The  King  put  the  memorandum  in  the 
pocket  of  his  uniform,  and  proceeded  to  open 
the  second  envelope,  the  one  relating  to 
Prince  Charles. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  King,  before  opening  the 
envelope,  "  this  one  doesn't  spend  his  time 
in  a  cellar  !  " 

"  No,  sire,"  answered  Stieber,  "  but  it  takes 
us  much  less  time  to  count  the  number  of 
times  that  his  Highness  Prince  Adalbert 
goes  to  his  cellar,  than  to  follow  his  High- 
ness Prince  Charles  into  his  various  and  truly 
numberless  bedrooms." 

The  following  year,  in  October  1854, 
Stieber  was  authorized  by  the  King  to  extend 
his  secret  service  to  foreign  countries — in 
particular  to  Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and 
Luxemburg,  and  more  especially  still  to 
France,  where,  he  explained,  "  It  is  becoming 
essential  to  observe,  unseen  and  unsuspected, 
the  movement  which  appears  to  be  taking 
shape  in  the  French  Empire,  directed  against 
the  security  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and 
the  states  of  the  Germanic  Federation." 
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"The  following,"  said  Stieber,  "are  the 
French  towns  of  which  it  is  urgently  neces- 
sary to  watch  every  one  with  vigilance,  viz. 
Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Stras- 
burg,  Metz,  Lille,  Valenciennes;  sixteen 
small  localities  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  in 
which  are  situated  the  residences  of  highly 
placed  personages  in  Court,  parliamentary 
and  military  circles;  and  finally  Saint -Cyr, 
Fontainebleau,  Saumur,  Bourges,  Saint- 
Etienne,  Le  Creusot,  and  Tulle." 

On  the  i Qth  of  March,  1855,  six  months 
after  this  project  had  been  set  forth,  the 
Reichstag  voted  a  new  credit  of  80,000 
thalers  (£12,200)  intended  "to  secure  for  the 
State  the  benefits  of  useful  intelligence." 

This  new  credit,  which  was  voted  on  the 
igth  of  March,  1855,  was  alone  three  times 
greater  than  that  which  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  Police  of  the  present  day  (fifty- 
three  years  later).  It  enabled  Stieber,  fifteen 
years  before  the  terrible  date,  to  organize 
that  unrivalled  service  of  espionage,  part  of 
whose  cost  was  paid  for  by  Bohemia  in  1866, 
and  the  remainder  by  ourselves  in  1870. 

Stieber  was  at  that  time  the  King's  con- 
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fidant,  and  the  most  prominent  personage  in 
the  kingdom.  Everybody  was  conscious  of 
being  narrowly  watched  by  him  or  his  agents, 
and  of  a  liability  to  ruin  and  dismissal  on 
the  slightest  denunciation  from  him — so  great 
was  the  confidence  with  which  his  Chief  of 
the  Police  inspired  that  poor  King,  whose 
condition  was  already  a  source  of  serious 
anxiety  to  his  family. 

Like  Napoleon  at  Dresden,  Stieber  then 
beheld  his  lucky  star  shining  in  all  its  bril- 
liance. 

His  emoluments  had  just  been  raised 
from  800  to  1000  thalers  (£150)  a  year. 

Unfortunately  for  Stieber,  Von  Manteuf- 
fel,  who  had  been  content  to  let  things  take 
their  course,  resigned  his  portfolio,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prince  Hohenzollern  (the 
father  of  the  Prince  Leopold  who  served  as 
the  pretext  for  the  war  of  1870),  who  was 
not  at  all  partial  to  the  horrible  police  tyranny 
under  which  Prussia  was  suffering,  and  which 
rendered  the  King's  sway  so  unpopular. 

On  the  installation  of  this  minister,  a 
general  hue  and  cry  was  raised  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  against  the  repression  in- 
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augurated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  whose 
employees  had  rendered  themselves  intoler- 
able by  their  uncontrolled  activities,  of  a 
character  as  odious  as  it  was  ridiculous. 

The  Liberals  and  the  Democrats  volun- 
tarily abandoned  their  programmes  of 
opposition,  in  favour  of  the  single  object  of 
abolishing  this  police  regime. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  appease  public 
opinion,  and  in  particular  to  give  something 
by  way  of  concession  to  the  Parliamentary 
opposition,  and,  indeed,  to  the  royal  entour- 
age as  well,  Prince  Hohenzollern  relieved 
Stieber  of  his  functions. 

This  retirement,  however,  was  not  to  be  of 
long  duration.  We  shall  see  the  return  of  the 
celebrated  police  official  a  little  later  on,  after 
Baron  von  Bismarck  had  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  the 
place  of  Prince  Hohenzollern. 

Meanwhile  Stieber,  though  out  of  office, 
was  not  inactive. 

The  day  after  his  departure  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  Russian  Embassy,  where  the 
Attache,  M.  de  Mohrenheim,  had  recourse  on 
behalf  of  his  Government  to  the  well-known 
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abilities  of  the  former  chief  of  the  service  of 
public  safety  in  Berlin. 

The  latter  had,  moreover,  already  rendered 
signal  services  to  Russia,  whence,  in  addition 
to  snuff-boxes  and  money,  he  had  received 
the  Cross  of  Saint-Stanislas. 

Some  important  missions  were  accordingly 
entrusted  to  Stieber  by  the  Russian  Embassy, 
the  first  of  which  was  one  in  which  Princess 
de  S was  concerned,  a  lady  whose  amor- 
ous indiscretions  had  ended  in  provoking  an 
outcry  amongst  all  the  personnel  of  the 
Chancellery. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  Stieber's  machin- 
ations had  succeeded  in  compromising  every 
one  in  this  affair,  the  Princess  and  each  of 
her  lovers,  and  the  Prince  and  each  of  his 
mistresses,  thus  placing  at  his  mercy  all  the 
actors  in  this  comedy. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  discovering  the  authors  of  the  plot 
against  the  Czar  (September  1863). 

To  him  likewise  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
organizing  a  corps  of  police  to  deal  with  the 
Polish  emigrants,  and  to  secure  the  personal 
safety  of  the  Czar  during  his  stay  at  the 
German  spas. 
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Stieber  accomplished  in  a  truly  masterly 
and  wonderful  manner  all  these  missions  on 
which  Russia  kept  him  busily  engaged. 

He  was  loaded  with  favours  by  the  Czar, 
from  whose  privy  purse  he  was  able  to  draw 
a  very  appreciable  fortune,  thereby  incurring 
jealousy  and  aversion  on  the  part  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Russian  Police,  over  whom 
the  Emperor  had  given  him  preferment  and 
complete  liberty  of  action. 

In  spite  of  the  favours  showered  on  him, 
Stieber  felt  ill  at  ease  in  circles  where  the 
rank  which  he  had  so  quickly  acquired  drew 
upon  him  so  much  active  enmity. 

In  March  1864  he  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Count  von  Bismarck  through  Herr 
Brass,  the  manager  of  the  Gazette  of  North- 
ern Germany,  better  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  "  Great  Reptile." 

Bismarck  was  aware  of  the  great  services 
which  had  been  rendered  to  Russia  by  the 
former  Chief  of  the  Prussian  Secret  Police. 
He  felt,  besides,  how  much  Stieber's  assist- 
ance was  needed  for  the  political  methods 
which  he  was  about  to  inaugurate  in  Prussia. 
Nevertheless  Bismarck  dared  not  defy  the 
Liberals  by  reinstating  Stieber,  whom  they 
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still  regarded  as  their  enemy,  in  his  old  posi- 
tion of  Chief  of  the  Prussian  Police,  and 
accordingly  by  way  of  compromise  he  en- 
gaged him  for  an  important  secret  mission 
in  Bohemia. 

The  curious  feature  in  the  intimate  col- 
laboration of  these  two  men  is  the  fact  that 
Bismarck,  whose  chief  source  of  power 
throughout  his  career  lay  in  effecting  the 
invasion  of  countries  which  he  was  thereafter 
able  to  crush  and  enslave  with  all  the  greater 
ease,  should  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
in  Stieber  the  greatest  and  most  deadly  pre- 
parer  of  invasion  known  to  history. 

The  latter,  foreseeing  the  future  which  was 
opening  up  before  him,  accepted  the  mission 
of  going  himself  to  prepare  for  the  invasion 
of  Bohemia  by  establishing  spies  ("land- 
marks," as  he  called  them)  on  the  road  which 
the  Prussian  army  would  have  to  follow  from 
Berlin  to  Prague  and  Sadowa,  and  back 
through  Moravia. 

Accordingly  Stieber  set  off,  disguised 
sometimes  as  a  photographer,  sometimes  as  a 
basket-maker,  a  mountebank,  or  a  travelling 
pedlar  of  plaster  casts  or  of  religious  or 
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pornographic  objects.  And  for  two  long 
years  (from  October  1864  to  May  1866)  he 
lived  in  a  travelling  wagon  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, going  to  and  fro,  observing,  studying 
public  feeling,  and  sowing  spies  in  that  vast 
territory  where  a  short  time  later  the  drama 
of  Sadowa  was  destined  to  unfold  itself. 

In  the  course  of  this  severe  ordeal,  by 
which  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  he  assured 
the  victories  of  Prussia  over  Austria,  Stieber 
was  obliged  to  go  through  an  unpleasant  in- 
cident of  which  he  makes  fun  in  his  Memoirs, 
and  which  deserves  to  be  quoted. 

One  evening,  in  March  1865,  Stieber 
entered  the  little  town  of  Trautenau  in  his 
travelling  wagon.  He  was  disguised  as  a 
hawker,  and  having  alighted  at  the  inn,  he 
proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  next  day  his 
array  of  brilliantly  coloured  silk  handker- 
chiefs, imitation  gold  and  silver  jewellery, 
etc.,  etc.,  listening  the  while,  from  where  he 
stood  close  to  a  large  chimney,  to  an  ani- 
mated conversation  passing  between  com- 
mercial travellers  in  the  large  common  room, 
on  the  subject  of  the  "inordinate  schemes  of 
Prussia  in  regard  to  neighbouring  States." 
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Stieber  listens,  allowing  not  a  word  of  the 
conversation  to  escape  him,  without,  however, 
giving  any  sign ;  making  careful  observations, 
he  seeks  by  rapid  glances  to  discover 
amongst  the  guests  some  one  with  whom  he 
may  be  able  "  to  establish  relations  "  by  and 
by  with  some  chance  of  success. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  travellers,  whom  our 
pedlar  has  noticed  staring  at  him,  recognizes 
the  false  tramp.  He  gets  up  in  fury.  "It's 
Stieber  !  "  he  cries,  and  denounces  the  ancient 
Chief  of  the  Prussian  Police  to  the  guests  at 
the  table. 

The  Bohemians  assembled  in  the  hall  of 
the  inn,  in  whom  the  ambitions  of  Prussia  in 
regard  to  their  country  had  already  aroused 
feelings  of  long-standing  resentment,  there- 
upon threw  themselves  on  the  false  hawker 
and  beat  him  soundly.  He  was  brought  in  a 
pitiful  condition  before  the  burgomaster,  Dr. 
Roth,  an  Austrian  deputy^  and,  after  being 
confined  for  a  night  in  prison,  was  conducted 
to  the  frontier  by  two  gendarmes. 

Bismarck  was  astonished  at  the  precision 
and  the  value  of  the  information  brought 
back  by  Stieber  from  his  perilous  but  ex- 
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tremely  useful  tour  of  espionage,  and  in  June 
1866,  when  war  had  been  in  principle  decided 
on  by  the  King,  Bismarck  summoned  Stieber, 
who  was  then  taking  the  waters  in  the  Rhine 
country,  and  conferred  on  him  the  position 
of  "  Chief  of  the  Active  Service  Police " 
during  the  war  in  Bohemia. 

In  justification  of  this  unexpected  nomina- 
tion, Bismarck  said  to  the  King — 

"Stieber,  sire,  is  the  King  of  Sleuth- 
hounds." 

And,  indeed,  the  Bohemian  campaign, 
which  began  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  termi- 
nated on  the  4th  of  July,  1866,  is  full  of  valu- 
able teaching  as  to  what  can  be  done,  especi- 
ally in  a  foreign  country,  by  a  well-organized 
secret  police,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  combatant 
army. 

In  the  opinion  alike  of  Von  Bismarck.  Von 
Moltke,  Von  der  Goltz  (King  William's 
Ambassador),  Von  Ramberg  (Prussian  Con- 
sul), and  all  the  newspapers  of  the  time, 
including  the  French  journal  Le  Siecle— 
whose  correspondent,  M.  Vilbort,  accom- 
panied the  Prussian  Headquarter  Staff — it 
could  never  have  been  imagined  that  services 
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of  such  importance  in  war  could  have  been 
rendered  to  an  army  on  the  march  by  the  act 
of  a  single  man,  in  travelling  through  and 
studying  the  country  beforehand,  and  secretly 
installing  his  "  intelligence  agents  "  at  points 
judged  to  be  of  strategic  importance,  where 
six  months  later  they  would  be  found  at  their 
posts,  and  could  one  and  all  be  employed 
with  confidence. 

At  each  halting-place  of  the  army,  the 
houses  where  the  staff  and  general  officers, 
with  their  suites,  were  to  be  lodged,  were 
marked  with  a  sign.  A  "peasant "  — f .  e.  a 
spy — in  a  blouse  and  sabots,  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  invading  army,  but  had  arranged 
to  have  himself  handcuffed  by  the  advanced 
guard  on  their  entering  the  town,  and  had 
made  a  show  of  being  ill-treated,  beaten,  and 
roughly  handled,  came  to  point  out  to  the 
commandant  the  houses  to  be  occupied,  and 
gave  the  most  precise  information  in  regard 
to  the  strength  and  the  position  of  the 
enemy's  armies,  the  state  of  feeling  amongst 
the  population,  and  the  resources  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  forage,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables. 
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General  von  Moltke  (the  most  churlish 
man  in  the  army,  whose  extreme  frugality  in 
the  matter  of  compliments  was  proverbial) 
was  so  astonished  at  the  punctuality  with 
which  the  services  of  information  had  been 
performed  by  these  spies  (careful  precautions 
were  taken  to  avoid  compromising  the  latter), 
that  he  could  not  help  remarking  to  Von 
Bismarck,  when  passing  through  Braunn,  the 
capital  of  Moravia — 

"Whether  it  was  young  Stieber  (he  was 
then  forty-eight  years  of  age)  or  another  who 
was  in  charge  of  this  important  service,  it  has 
been  well  done,  well  done,  well  done." 

On  the  return  journey,  after  Sadowa,  when 
the  King  established  his  headquarters  for 
some  days  at  Braunn,  he  himself,  in  token 
of  gratitude,  requested  Stieber  to  accept  the 
position  of  administrator  of  the  town,  whilst 
retaining  his  functions  of  Chief  of  the  Active 
Service  Police. 

"  One  must  jiot  confine  oneself,"  said  Wil- 
liam to  Bismarck,  "  to  giving  money  to  spies. 
One  must  also  know  how  to  show  them 
honour  when  they  deserve  it." 

And,  notwithstanding  the  hatred  which  the 
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military  aristocracy  still  bore  him,  Stieber 
accordingly  reigned  as  Governor  of  Braunn, 
ordering  everybody  about  like  a  real  military 
chief,  and  none  hesitated  to  obey. 

Later  on,  at  Nikolsbourg,  where  the  nego- 
tiations were  being  carried  on  which  led  up 
to  the  Peace  of  Prague,  the  King  of  Prussia 
insisted  that  Stieber  should  be  lodged  in  the 
castle  itself  where  the  plenipotentiaries  were 
to  hold  their  sittings.  It  must,  however,  be 
noted  that,  at  this  period,  Stieber' s  especial 
work  was  to  keep  a  very  close  guard  over  the 
diplomacy  of  M.  Benedetti,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  headquarters  by  Napoleon  III  in 
order  to  make  quite  clear  the  latter's  intention 
to  intervene  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  peace. 

Indeed,  with  but  slight  variation,  Stieber 
treated  M.  Benedetti,  at  Nikolsbourg,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  shall  see  him  later  on 
treat  our  other  plenipotentiary,  M.  Favre.  at 
Versailles,  in  the  mousetrap  establishment  at 
No.  3  Boulevard  du  Roi. 

Stieber  was  not  forgotten  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  ranks,  crosses,  and  rewards  solemnly 
conferred  on  the  "  artisans  of  victory,"  when 
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the  army  returned  to  Berlin  on  the  3rd  of 
August,  1866. 

He  received  the  title  of  "  geheime  Rath  " 
(Privy  Councillor),  and  was  placed  on  the 
Directorate  of  the  Superior  Police  of  State. 
From  driving  a  caravan  in  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  Stieber  had,  in  two  months, 
achieved  the  position  of  Minister  of  Police 
of  Prussia. 

The  experience  which  he  had  so  dearly 
acquired  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years, 
served  as  a  lesson  for  the  "  King  of  Sleuth- 
hounds.  "  On  taking  up  his  duties  again, 
whilst  associating  himself  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible with  Von  Bismarck,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  situation  and  his  political  fortune,  he 
made  it  plain  to  the  Liberals  and  the  social 
democracy  that  the  period  of  police  tyranny 
was  past,  and  that  there  were  better  things  to 
be  done  than  to  employ  his  life  in  discover- 
ing and  making  known  the  family  secrets  of 
members  of  the  Berlin  aristocracy,  and  of  the 
leaders,  "respectable  people  after  all,"  of 
the  different  political  parties. 

The  boor  of  1850  had  become  civilized; 
the  wild  man  had  learnt  to  go  warily. 
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He  had  established  very  good  relations 
with  the  journalists,  whose  declared  enemy  he 
formerly  was,  and  every  day  the  newspapers 
contained  a  fresh  anecdote,  or  some  signal 
achievement  of  Stieber's,  "the  unrivalled 
police  official,"  whose  "intelligence  service 
had  assured  the  victories  of  Von  Moltke  and 
Bismarck  in  Bohemia." 

Generals  Gerlach  and  Miinchlausen,  who 
were  aides-de-camp  to  the  King,  never 
ceased  singing  the  praises  of  Stieber,  and 
were  for  ever  publicly  reminding  people  that 
the  Government  was  indebted  to  him  in  a 
large  degree  for  the  rapidity  and  triumphal 
character  of  the  march  into  Bohemia. 

One  day,  in  September  1868,  at  the  Royal 
Palace,  General  Miinchlausen  remarked  to 
Stieber,  with  whom  he  was  talking  familiarly 
about  the  campaign  in  Bohemia — 

"Was  the  cost  of  organizing  your  active 
service  police  very  heavy?" 

"  One  cannot,"  replied  Stieber,  "  set  down 
in  thalers  the  value,  either  of  bloodshed 
which  has  been  avoided,  nor  of  victories 
which  have  been  secured." 

Bismarck  and  Stieber  were  the  only  two 
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Prussians  who  knew  what  was  the  cost  to 
Prussia  of  organizing  the  secret  police  of 
which  the  latter  had  exercised  the  chief  con- 
trol. It  should  be  added,  moreover,  that  the 
honesty  of  Stieber's  administration  was  never 
seriously  suspected. 


CHAPTER    III 

EARLY    MEASURES    AGAINST    FRANCE 

The  methodical  organization  of  espionage  against  France, 
from  1848  to  1870. 

IT  was  at  this  moment  (September  1866) 
when  Stieber  had  become  all-powerful, 
feared  or  respected  by  every  one,  that  he 
disclosed  to  Bismarck  his  project  for  a  new 
organization  or  espionage  in  France.  This 
service  was  to  be  established,  said  Stieber, 
"on  the  lines  of  that  of  Bohemia,  but  with 
much  more  method  and  prudence,  and  with 
a  more  extended  scope."  He  asked  for  "  two 
things 5J  from  his  master,  to  place  him  in  a 
position  to  address  to  the  latter  weekly, 
"  before  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months" 
a  detailed  report  on  the  state  of  the  public 
feeling  in  the  towns  where  the  service  was 
already  in  existence,  and  an  additional  report 
on  each  of  those  towns  "  through  which  would 

pass  the  German  armies  pursuing  their  march 
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on  Paris  by  the  gap  in  the  Vosges,  and  from 
Belgium  on  the  same  point,  through  the 
northern  departments  of  France." 

"  Two  things  !  "  answered  Bismarck.  "  But 
do  they  include  the  Budget?  " 
'  Yes,  your  Excellency." 

"And  what  is  the  other  thing? " 

"A  freehand" 

Stieber  undertook  to  act  completely  out- 
side the  staff  of  the  embassies,  who  were  to 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  his 
personnel,  or,  at  least,  were  not  to  know  the 
identity  of  the  latter. 

In  October  1866,  a  month  later,  the 
Budget  of  £24,400  (160,000  thalers)  already 
appropriated  to  secure  for  the  State  "  a  useful 
intelligence  service,"  according  to  Von 
Puttkamer's  own  expression,  was  raised  to 
£52,000.  And  Stieber  got  his  "free  hand" 
to  act  as  seemed  good  to  him  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  service  of  which  he  had  just 
accepted  the  control. 

Stieber  then  abandoned  to  some  extent  the 
service  of  internal  police,  which  nevertheless 
remained  under  his  direction,  and  betook 
himself  to  France,  armed  with  his  two 
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Rhin,  Bas-Rhin,  la  Moselle,  la  Meurthe,  les 
Vosges,  le  Jura,  les  Ardennes,  la  Marne,  la 
Haute-Marne,  la  Haute-Savoie,  le  Doubs,  le 
Nord,  la  Seine,  and  la  Seine-et-Oise. 

In  these  fourteen  Departments  Stieber 
had,  without  being  even  suspected  by  a  single 
prefect,  visited  1,850  of  his  spies  who  had 
already  been  posted ;  he  had  "  doubled  the 
salaries  "  of  all,  "  multiplying,55  however,  "  by 
three,  the  work  which  each  of  them  would 
have  to  execute  for  him.5* 

He  had  organized  in  these  fourteen  De- 
partments, so  thoroughly  honeycombed  with 
espionage,  four  district  Inspectorates,  or 
"  centres  of  action,55  whose  four  chiefs  had 
their  headquarters  at  Brussels,  Lausanne. 
Geneva,  and  Berlin  respectively,  and  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  France,  in  order  to  go 
to  their  positions  of  observation  and  recep- 
tion of  written  or  verbal  reports,  except  upon 
receipt  of  a  formal  order. 

The  work  of  the  four  district  inspectors 
was  further  supervised  by  two  Lieutenants  of 
Police,  Zerniki  (a  Pole)  and  Kaltenbach  (a 
native  of  Baden),  whom  we  shall  find  later  on 
in  the  company  of  their  master  at  the  head  of 
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the  Secret  Police  of  1870,  and  these  two 
accordingly  constituted  an  intermediate 
authority  between  the  inspectors  under  their 
orders,  and  Stieber,  the  supreme  head  of  the 
police. 

Besides  setting  up  this  organization  for 
espionage  work  in  France,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  entirely  military  in  character, 
Stieber  brought  back  to  Bismarck  a  whole 
bundle  (1650)  of  reports  arranged  according 
to  inspectoral  districts,  the  principal  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  which  was  the 
necessity  of  sending  into  these  fourteen 
French  Departments,  the  following — 

(i)  Between  four  and  five  thousand 
farmers,  market  gardeners,  agricultural 
labourers  and  vine-growers,  for  whom  the 
spies  "  at  fixed  posts  "  undertook  to  find  em- 
ployment in  their  respective  callings  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  spies  concerned. 
A  certain  number  of  these  reports  declared 
that  "  Prussian  agricultural  labourers  would 
be  very  well  received  in  France,  where  they 
bear  the  reputation  of  being  active  and 
obedient,"  but  that  "  great  prudence  must  be 
exercised  in  sending  them";  they  should 
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have  to  execute  for  him." 
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The  work  of  the  four  district  inspectors 
was  further  supervised  by  two  Lieutenants  of 
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the  Secret  Police  of  1870,  and  these  two 
accordingly  constituted  an  intermediate 
authority  between  the  inspectors  under  their 
orders,  and  Stieber,  the  supreme  head  of  the 
police. 

Besides  setting  up  this  organization  for 
espionage  work  in  France,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  entirely  military  in  character, 
Stieber  brought  back  to  Bismarck  a  whole 
bundle  (1650)  of  reports  arranged  according 
to  inspectoral  districts,  the  principal  con- 
clusion tp  be  drawn  from  which  was  the 
necessity  of  sending  into  these  fourteen 
French  Departments,  the  following — 

(i)  Between  four  and  five  thousand 
farmers,  market  gardeners,  agricultural 
labourers  and  vine-growers,  for  whom  the 
spies  "  at  fixed  posts  "  undertook  to  find  em- 
ployment in  their  respective  callings  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  spies  concerned. 
A  certain  number  of  these  reports  declared 
that  "  Prussian  agricultural  labourers  would 
be  very  well  received  in  France,  where  they 
bear  the  reputation  of  being  active  and 
obedient,53  but  that  "  great  prudence  must  be 
exercised  in  sending  them";  they  should 
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arrive  "one  by  one"  or  at  most  "two  at  a 
time." 

(2)  From  seven  to  nine  thousand  female 
domestics,  preferably  widows  or  unmarried 
women,  for  employment  in  the  cafes,  restaur- 
ants, beer  halls,  and  hotels. 

Zerniki  gave  six  or  seven  hundred  as  the 
number  of  men,  retired  non-commissioned 
officers  possessing  a  "  small  primary  educa- 
tion," for  whom,  as  stated  in  their  reports, 
his  agents  undertook  to  find  places  in  French 
commercial  or  industrial  offices.  These,  it 
must  be  understood,  were  to  be  entirely  addi- 
tional to  the  commercial  travellers  and  travel- 
ling agents  (in  espionage),  frankly  avowing 
themselves  natives  of  Prussia,  Luxemburg, 
Saxony,  or  Baden,  who  visited  the  spies  "at 
fixed  posts "  under  cover  of  their  nominal 
professions,  and  who  were  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with. 

This  same  Zerniki  put  forward  in  his 
report  of  "  conclusions  arrived  at "  an  em- 
phatic demand  for  forty-six  "young  and 
pretty  "  Prussian  women,  who  were  required 
by  his  local  agents  as  maidservants  in  the 
canteens  of  the  garrison  in  the  East.  Zerniki 
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also  added  "by  choosing  them  carefully  we 
shall  provide  ourselves  with  valuable  in- 
formers, and  we  can  arrange  for  them  to  be 
visited  from  time  to  time  by  some  of  their 
near  relations." 

The  degree  of  relationship  was  of  the  sort 
which  a  female  spy  "  at  a  fixed  post "  bears 
to  a  travelling  controller,  or  to  a  district 
inspector. 

His  spies  likewise  asked  him  for  two  hun- 
dred other  female  domestics,  which  they  said 
ought  certainly  to  be  placed  amongst  the 
middle-class  society,  the  lawyers,  doctors, 
magistrates,  etc.,  in  whose  houses  German 
maids  were  in  great  demand,  because  "  whilst 
attending  to  the  work  of  the  household  and 
taking  care  of  the  children,  they  acted  at  the 
same  time  as  elementary  German  teachers  to 
the  children  of  these  gentlemen,  who  were 
not  generally  persons  of  large  means." 

Without,  therefore,  going  beyond  these 
official  figures,  we  must  estimate  at  between 
12,500  and  13,000,  the  number  of  emissaries 
of  the  police,  of  both  sexes,  with  whom  the 
spies  already  established  at  fixed  posts  in- 
sisted on  being  surrounded. 
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That  constituted  an  establishment  of  very 
respectable  proportions  in  respect  of  num- 
bers, and  Stieber  was  preparing  to  incorpor- 
ate in  it  the  20,000  additional  spies  with  which 
he  was  about  to  strew  the  roads  leading  from 
Berlin  and  Belgium  to  Paris,  during  the 
period  between  September  1866  and  October 
1869,  thus  repeating  amongst  us,  with  even 
greater  perfection,  the  tactics  which  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  Bohemia. 

In  order  that  Stieber  might  come  into 
official  contact  with  the  great  (and  how  in- 
efficient !)  officials  of  the  French  Police,  Von 
Bismarck  decided  to  take  him  with  him  on 
the  occasion  of  the  festivities  organized  to 
take  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  Paris, 
in  June  1867,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  of  King  William,  who  were  also 
to  be  accompanied  by  Von  Moltke  and  Von 
Bismarck. 

It  is  well  known  what  role  was  adopted  on 
this  occasion  by  German  diplomacy,  which 
feared  to  see  Napoleon  III  win  over  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II  to  his  project  of 
alliance.  This  was  the  motive  of  Von  Bis- 
marck's manoeuvres,  which  resulted  in  King 
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William's  being  invited,  as  well  as  the  Czar, 
to  attend  the  grand  festivities  of  June 
1867! 

Accordingly,  Stieber  left  Berlin  in  the 
royal  train  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  worth  recording  in  connection 
with  the  short  sojourn  made  by  Stieber  and 
Von  Bismarck  in  Paris,  on  this  occasion. 

When  the  royal  train  crossed  the  Franco- 
German  frontier,  Stieber  received  a  dispatch 
from  his  head  spy  stationed  in  Paris,  living  in 
the  Rue  des  Halles,  asking  Stieber  to  come 
and  see  him  "  the  same  evening "  that  he 
arrived  in  Paris.  c  The  matter,"  so  ran  the 
'dispatch,  "is  one  of  great  importance  and 
urgency." 

The  agent  was  one  in  whom  his  chief 
placed  entire  confidence ;  he  was  the  man  who 
had  been  charged  since  1866  with  the  duty 
of  spying  on,  and  inciting,  the  Polish  re- 
fugees, whose  meetings  took  place  at  that 
time  in  the  celebrated  little  villa  at  the  top 
of  the  Avenue  de  Clichy,  at  the  back  of  a 
garden  situated  a  few  yards  from  the  fortifi- 
cations. 

Stieber  was  given  a  rendezvous  in  the  old 
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and  obscure  tavern  of  the  Carreau,  quite  close 
to  the  Halles. 

Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  June,  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  at  the  Embassy  in  the 
Rue  de  Lille,  where  both  he  and  Von  Bis- 
marck were  lodged,  the  police  official  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  horse-dealer,  making 
himself  up  with  one  of  his  wigs  and  false 
beards,  went  out,  called  a  cab,  and  proceeded 
to  the  rendezvous  which  had  been  given  him. 

Now  he  learned  from  his  agent  at  this 
interview  that,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Avenue  de  Clichy  on  the  previous  night,  the 
4th  of  June,  the  Poles  had  decided  to  assas- 
sinate the  Czar  when  he  attended  the  grand 
review  at  Longchamps  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th. 

"  Not  only  have  they  decided  to  kill  the 
Czar,"  said  the  agent,  who  was  at  this  period 
supposed  to  be  Kaltenbach,  "  but  they  have 
drawn  lots  to  decide  who  is  to  be  the  one  to 
deliver  the  blow.  Here  is  the  name  which 
was  drawn  from  the  urn,"  and  so  saying,  the 
agent  handed  to  his  chief  a  paper  bearing 
the  inscription — 

-"BOLISLAS    BERfiZOWSKI." 
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While  Stieber  was  reading  it  the  agent 
added,  "  He  is  a  young  Pole  of  resolute  char- 
acter, and  a  fanatic.  They  could  not  have 
chosen  better." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Stieber  simply,  "  do 
not  lose  sight  of  him.  Have  him  closely 
shadowed,  and  come  back  here  to  see  me  this 
evening  at  midnight,  when  I  will  give  you 
fresh  instructions." 

Two  hours  later,  having  doffed  his  dis- 
guise, Stieber  alighted  at  the  Hotel  d'Alle- 
magne,  at  the  entrance  of  which  he  met  a 
magnificent  equipage  coming  out  of  the  car- 
riage gate  of  the  hotel.  In  this  victoria  was 
seated  Von  Bismarck,  who  was  starting  for  a 
drive  in  the  Bois. 

At  a  sign  from  Stieber,  the  Chancellor 
directed  the  coachman  to  stop.  The  Chief 
of  Police  then  got  up  on  the  step  of  the 
carriage  and  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Von 
Bismarck — 

"  I  have  something  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  communicate  to  your  Excellency." 

"  I  would  rather  not  miss  my  drive,  all  the 


same." 


It  is  an  extremely  urgent  matter.' 
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"  Then  get  in  here/' 

The  police  official  accordingly  seated  him- 
self beside  the  Chancellor. 

"Tell  me,  what  is  it?"  the  Count  asked 
the  Privy  Councillor,  when  they  were  seated 
and  the  equipage  had  started  at  a  trot  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bois. 

"  It  is,"  said  Stieber,  drawing  closer  to  the 
Count,  "on  the  subject  of  a  plot  to  assassin- 
ate the  Emperor  of  Russia  to-morrow,  on  his 
return  from  the  review  at  Longchamps." 

"  It  would  provoke  universal  mourning  if 
so  noble  and  good  a  Prince  as  his  Majesty 
Alexander  II  should  fall  by  the  stroke  of  a 
common  assassin.  I  hope,  Stieber,  you  will 
do  what  is  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  mis- 
fortune." 

"  Of  course  I  have  been  careful  not  to  have 
the  assassin  arrested,  but  I  have  ordered  one 
of  my  best  agents  to  shadow  him  closely,  and 
not  to  leave  him." 

"Very  good.  Should  the  French  Police  by 
any  chance  fail  to  arrest  him  in  time,  these 
measures  will  ensure  that  one  of  your  agents 
is  close  to  the  assassin  at  the  psychological 
moment  and,  without  preventing  his  shoot- 
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ing,  can  seize  his  arm  and  make  the  shot  go 
wide." 

"  I  will  guarantee  that  that  is  what 
happens." 

In  his  Memoirs,  Stieber  adds  a  report  of 
the  following  observation  of  Von  Bis- 
marck's— 

"While  the  crime  will  have  been  avoided, 
the  attempt  will  thus  remain.  Have  you 
thought,  my  dear  Stieber,  what  will  be  the 
political  consequences  of  such  an  event  ?  The 
Czar  Alexander,  seeing  that  the  French  Police 
have  not  been  able  to  protect  him,  will  leave 
France  with  the  most  unfavourable  impres- 
sions. 

"  I  know  the  Emperor.  If  this  thing  occurs, 
there  are  a  good  many  schemes  that  will  fall 
through,  and  the  'charmer'  (Napoleon  III) 
will  get  nothing  for  all  his  amiability  and  his 
projects  of  alliance." 

'  That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking  for 
some  time,  your  Excellency." 

"  And  what  if  the  perpetrator  of  the  attempt 
should  escape  the  extreme  penalty !  Sup- 
pose a  jury  of  good  bourgeois,  blubbering 
like  great  children  over  Counsel's  appeals  to 
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their  sympathy  for  the  miserable  fate  of 
Poland,  should  fail  to  condemn  the  assassin 
to  death — there  will  be  terrible  excitement  at 
St.  Petersburg.  There  would  be  a  deep- 
seated  and  prolonged  estrangement  between 
France  and  Russia,  and  for  me  it  would  mean 
the  removal  of  at  least  one  great  source  of 
anxiety. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  this  plot  is  a  very  provi- 
dential thing  for  us  Germans. 

"  If  the  French  Police  effected  the  arrest  of 
the  assassin,  they  would  secure  for  them- 
selves the  honour  of  discovering  the  plot,  and 
they  would  be  congratulated  and  thanked 
for  their  activity  and  solicitude. 

"  In  such  a  case  Alexander  would  consider 
himself  under  an  obligation  to  France,  and 
as  for  ourselves,  we  should  have  to  be  always 
on  the  alert  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  doubly  on 
the  alert  at  Paris."1 

Much  preoccupied,  the  Chancellor  directed 
the  coachman  to  return  to  the  hotel  in  the 
Rue  des  Halles;  then,  before  parting  from 
Stieber,  the  Chancellor  asked  him,  "And 
who  is  your  assassin  ?  " 

1  The  Secret  Police  in  Prussia,  by  Victor  Tissot, 
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"A  Pole,  quite  a  young  man,  twenty  or 
twenty-two  years  old." 

"  A  child,  and  a  Pole,"  repeated  Bismarck, 
smiling.  "  A  Parisian  jury  would  never  con- 
demn him  to  death;  it  would  outrage  all 
M.  Prudhomme's  middle-class  sympathies. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a  very 
great  pity  if  this  boy  should  fail  to  let  off 
his  pistol." 

An  hour  later,  having  resumed  his  disguise 
and  donned  again  his  wig  and  false  beard, 
Stieber  was  back  at  his  agent's  rendezvous 
in  the  Rue  des  Halles,  and  was  giving  him 
his  orders. 

"  You  are  to  take  two  other  agents  with 
you,  and  not  one  of  you  three  is  to  let  Bere- 
zowski  out  of  his  sight  until  to-morrow  even- 
ing. I  hold  you  responsible  for  that." 

"  But  what  if  Berezowski  should  fire  when 
his  Majesty  the  Czar  passes  and " 

"  He  must  fire ;  but  you  will  be  there  with 
your  two  assistants,  ostensibly  to  support  and 
protect  him  as  his  good  comrades  and  friends, 
but  really  to  strike  up  his  arm  as  he  is  in  the 
act  of  using  his  weapon,  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  deflecting  the  shot.  Do  you  understand  ? " 
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"  Yes,  perfectly." 

On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of  June, 
poor  Berezowski,  lost  in  the  closerpacked 
crowd  which  lined  each  side  of  the  Avenue 
of  the  Champs-Elysees,  found  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  sightseers,  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  Poles  and  three  of  his  "best 
friends " — Stieber's  three  spies,  who  stood 
immediately  behind  and  on  each  side  of  him. 

The  review  is  over. 

Here  come  the  Imperial  equipages,  and  the 
carriages  of  the  guests.  They  are  all  brought 
to  a  stop  by  the  ill-restrained  crowd,  no 
measures  whatever  having  been,  taken  for  the 
preservation  of  order. 

In  the  first  carriage  are  Napoleon  III,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  Prince  Wladimir. 
Seeing  the  absolute  impossibility  of  forcing 
a  passage  through  the  solid  mass  surging  for- 
ward and  swarming  over  the  whole  avenue, 
Napoleon  orders  the  equerry-in-waiting 
riding  beside  the  carriage  door,  to  clear  a 
lane  by  force  to  enable  them  to  reach  some 
side  street  where  there  may  be  less  blockage. 

M.  Raimbaux  (the  equerry-in-waiting)  con- 
trives to  clear  sufficient  space  to  allow  the 
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Imperial  carriage  to  pass  through  into  a  cross- 
street. 

At  this  moment  Raimbaux  sees  a  very 
young  man  detach  himself  from  the  group 
and  throw  himself  in  front  of  the  carriage. 
Instinctively  the  equerry  puts  spurs  to  his 
horse.  The  terrified  animal  rears  up  and 
falls  over  backwards;  it  had  received  a  bullet 
right  in  the  forehead.  The  man  gives  a 
shout,  and  a  second  shot  rings  out,  but,  like 
the  first,  the  bullet  flies  wide,  striking  a  tree 
not  far  from  the  Czar. 

Stieber's  agents  had  carried  out  their 
orders,  and  had  not  let  Berezowski  out  of 
their  sight  since  the  evening  before,  but  all 
three  men  had  been  taken  by  surprise  by 
Berezowski's  action  in  running  forward  to- 
wards the  carriage  before  levelling  his 
weapon  and  pressing  the  trigger,  instead  of 
firing  from  the  place  where  he  stood  amongst 
the  group. 

Had  he  been  allowed  a  couple  of  seconds 
more  in  which  to  act,  the  plan  formed  by 
Stieber  and  Bismarck  would  have  failed  :  the 
Czar  would  have  been  mortally  wounded. 

Luckily,  the  chief  of  the  spy  brigade,  who 
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had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  the  assassin,  was 
a  man  of  most  extraordinary  agility,  and  in 
his  dash  after  Berezowski  he  had  contrived 
to  stretch  out  his  arm  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  young  Pole  was  taking  aim  at  the 
Czar  and  was  about  to  press  the  trigger, 
thinking  himself  clear  of  those  who  had  been 
near  him. 

Quick  as  lightning,  the  spy's  fist  knocked 
aside  the  extended  arm  of  the  murderer,  and 
in  less  than  three  seconds  the  two  bullets 
which  the  latter  destined  for  the  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias  had  been  fired  and  flown 
wide. 

On  being  interrogated  immediately  after- 
wards by  M.  Rouher  and  Count  Chouvalow, 
the  Chief  of  the  Russian  Police,  Berezowski, 
who  was  one  mass  of  bruises  and  half  dead 
from  the  effects  of  the  blows  he  had  received 
from  the  justly  enraged  crowd,  declared 
calmly — 

"  I  wished  to  avenge  Poland,  my  Father- 
land. It  is  useless  to  question  me  :  I  have 
no  accomplices,  and  I  accept  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  my  deliberate  act." 

Just   as   Von   Bismarck   had   foretold   to 
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Stieber,  the  jury  of  the  Seine  gave  Bere- 
zowski  the  benefit  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances, and  the  favourable  verdict  which  he 
obtained  gave  profound  offence  to  Alex- 
ander II. 

The  man  of  whom  Napoleon  III  had 
sought  to  make  a  much-needed  ally,  became 
our  enemy,  and  while  Stieber's  36,000  spies 
were  already  preparing  the  routes  and  draw- 
ing up  bulletins  of  victory  for  the  Prussian 
army,  Stieber  himself  was  rubbing  his  hands 
over  the  result  which  had  been  achieved  by 
this  ignoble  police  manoeuvre  contrived  in 
the  heart  of  Paris  against  our  guest  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

Just  before  the  year  of  terror,  three  years 
later,  and  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
that  dreadful  ordeal,  the  Czar  showed  clearly, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  repelled  all 
advances  made  by  the  French  envoys,  what 
rancour  he  still  nourished  over  Berezowski's 
attempt,  and  the  insult  offered  to  himself 
by  the  verdict  given  by  the  jury  of  the 
Seine. 

One  can  safely  say,  then,  that  this  act  of 
high  policy  performed  by  the  Prussian  Secret 
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Police  entailed  the  most  deplorable  conse- 
quences for  the  future  of  France. 

Bazaine's  betrayal,  which  provoked  such  a 
violent  and  well-justified  protest  all  over 
France,  did  not  in  all  probability  cause  us 
more  harm  than  that  entailed  in  the  loss  of 
an  army  and  a  fortress.  The  act  of  the  spies 
of  the  German  Secret  Police,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  little  known,  and  to  which  con- 
sequently little  exception  has  been  taken— 
that  act,  by  depriving  us  of  the  alliance 
which  had  in  principle  been  promised  to 
Napoleon  III,  lost  France  her  military  status 
in  the  world,  entailed  the  surrender  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  necessitated  the  disburse- 
ment of  two  hundred  million  pounds  as  a, 
war  indemnity. 

Let  the  reader  make  his  own  comparison. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE     SPY     INVASION 

The  invasion  by  the  German  Secret  Police— Thirty-five 
thousand  spies  distributed  at  fixed  posts  throughout 
French  territory  since  1867. 

ON  the  i4th  of  June,  1867,  the  day  that 
the  German  delegation  returned  to  Berlin 
after  the  festivities  in  Paris,  it  was  borne 
in  on  Bismarck  that  Stieber  would  prove  the 
real  organizer  of  the  future  victories  over 
France,  the  plans  for  whose  military  invasion 
had,  moreover,  been  for  a  long  time  under 
preparation.  He  induced  King  William  to 
bestow  the  decoration  of  Commander  of  the 
Red  Eagle  on  Stieber,  and  having  summoned 
him  to  Potsdam  to  inform  him  of  this  good 
news,  he  said- 

"  Your  '  free  hand '  of  last  year  remains 
unfettered.  What  about  your  Budget?  Do 
you  find  it  sufficient,  or  do  you  wish  me  to 
increase  it,  and  if  so,  by  how  much? " 

F  2  67 
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4C  No  increase  is  necessary,  your  Excel- 
lency," answered  Stieber.  "What  I  have  is 
sufficient.  In  eighteen  months  the  routes  of 
invasion  will  be  ready." 

That  took  place,  it  may  be  repeated,  on 
June  1 4th,  1867,  and  the  Franco-German 
War  was  not  decided  9n  by  Bismarck  until 
May  1870 — that  is  to  say,  eighteen  months 
after  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the 
task  of  the  Minister  of  the  German  Secret 
Police. 

Moreover,  when  the  first  train  of  the  in- 
vasion left  Berlin  for  Mayence  on  the  3ist 
of  July,  1870,  it  contained  not  only  Von 
Moltke,  with  all  his  civilian  and  military 
suite  composing  the  Field-Marshal's  Head- 
quarter Staff,  but  likewise — Stieber,  the 
Chief  of  the  Active  Service  Police,  and  his 
two  lieutenants,  Zerniki  and  Kaltenbach ! 

Amongst  other  duties  of  his  high  position, 
Stieber  was  to  lend  his  assistance  to  the 
military  authorities  in  furnishing  them  with 
information,  etc.,  as  follows — 

(a)  In  regard  to  the  situation,  strength, 
and  movements  of  each  group  of  the  hostile 
army; 
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(b)  In  regard  to  the  age,  character,  and 
reputation   of    all    commanders    of    righting 
units ; 

(c)  In  regard  to  what  was  going  on  and 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the  districts  the 
German  army  was  about  to  traverse,  and  the 
war  resources  of  those  districts. 

(d)  To  procure,  in  each  of  these  regions, 
persons  capable  of  furnishing  useful  inform- 
ation ; 

(e)  To  take  the  necessary  steps  to  provide 
for  the  .safeguard  and  lodgment  in  reliable 
houses  of  such  persons  as  might  be  desig- 
nated. 

In  plain  English,  these  German  instruc- 
tions gave  Stieber  orders,  when  he  entered 
France  with  the  Headquarter  Staff,  to  utilize 
the  spies  already  in  position,  to  engage 
others,  and,  lastly,  to  buy  traitors. 

Such  was  the  task  with  whose  accomplish- 
ment Stieber  was  entrusted,  working  at  the 
side  of  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  and  under 
their  protection. 

It  constituted  the  first  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  war  of  the  scientific  and  methodical 
organization  of  an  espionage  service  placed 
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directly  and  continuously  at  the  service  of  the 
combatant  army. 

How  many  brilliant  writers  have  described 
the  destructive  work  of  the  combatant  forces  ! 
But  has  not  the  study  been  too  much  neg- 
lected of  the  extraordinarily  important  part 
played  in  1870  by  that  powerful  auxiliary  of 
the  regular  army,  the  secret  police  ? 

Von  Moltke  fought  with  our  armies : 
Stieber,  with  his  30,000  spies  distributed  in 
advance  over  the  territory  to  be  conquered, 
contrived  to  evoke  and  purchase  organized 
treason.  He  was  there  with  his  bag  full  of 
thalers,  under  whose  spell  fell  not  a  few 
base  and  avaricious  Frenchmen,  betraying 
their  country  and  selling  their  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Such  men  Stieber  and  his  spies  had 
the  skill  to  discover  amongst  our  patriots  and 
our  heroes,  and,  when  found,  to  bribe  them 
with  filthy  lucre  to  join  the  ranks  of  his 
legion  of  detectives  and  spies. 

The  soldiers  whom  Moltke  struck  down 
were  confronting  him  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  pouches  full  of  ammunition,  and  eyes 
aflame. 

But  Stieber  rained  his  blows  on  children, 
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flogged  old  men,  and  strung  sick  men  up  to 
the  gallows;  and,  personally  or  by  deputy, 
he  did  violence  to  mothers,  women,  and 
weeping  girls,  whose  husbands,  fathers,  and 
brothers  had  fallen  under  the  enemy's  bullets 
with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

In  his  Memoirs,  Stieber  recounts  in  par- 
ticular the  following  events — 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
when  we  had  reached  Falquemont,  I  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  Chief  (Bismarck)  and 
his  staff  of  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

"  We  were  installed  in  a  small  peasant's 
house.  After  dinner,  while  Bismarck  was 
personally  making  coffee  for  the  whole  com- 
pany, he  gave  utterance  to  a  prophecy  which 
was  destined  to  be  fulfilled  six  months  later : 
'  It  is  quite  decided  that  we  shall  not  give 
Alsace  or  Lorraine  back  to  France.' 

"  An  officer  of  the  Headquarter  Staff  added 
the  remark,  '  Our  army  is  invincible,'  where- 
upon I  jumped  up  in  fury,  and  answered, 
'  Say  rather  our  armies.' ' 

(The  Chief  of  the  Police  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain his  idea  in  the  following  terms — 
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'  The  fighting  army,  which  you  lead,  comes 
behind  you.  Now  my  army  is  already  in 
occupation  of  positions  which  it  reached  in 
silence  many  months  ago;  and  I  beg  you 
will  b'e  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
real  'danger  and  the  importance  of  the  work 
which  it  is  noiselessly  accomplishing  there, 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  rifle." 

Then  Bismarck,  who  was  at  that  moment 
holding  in  his  right  hand  the  "  pochon  "  with 
which  he  was  about  to  serve  the  coffee, 
walked  round  the  table  and  up  to  Stieber, 
who  was  still  standing,  and  "  without  a  word, 
but  looking  straight  into  my  eyes,  he  held 
out  to  me  his  left  hand  wide  open,  which  I 
clasped  tightly  in  both  of  mine." 

What  a  hard  truth  was  uttered  then  by 
Stieber  !  What  terrible  blows  we  suffered  by 
the  hand  of  that  unrivalled  police  force,  pre- 
ceding, surrounding,  and  guiding  the  German 
army  at  every  step,  and  providing  it  with 
assistance  of  the  utmost  value ! 


CHAPTER   V 

1870 

The  Active  Service  Secret  Police  of  1870 — Its  central 
office  in  Versailles. 

BY  the  end  of  August,  the  German  Head- 
quarter Staff  could  feel  absolutely  certain  of 
passing  from  victory  to  victory  until  they 
arrived  in  Versailles  for  the  Coronation  of  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  day  that  the 
King,  Prince  Charles,  Von  Bismarck,  and 
Von  Roan  arrived  at  Rheims,  Stieber  parted 
from  his  police  lieutenant  Zerniki,  and  dis- 
patched him  to  Versailles,  a  place  which  the 
German  army  was  not  due  to  reach  until 
twelve  days  later,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  I7th 
of  September. 

During  the  interval  Zerniki  was  to  reach 
Versailles  "by  whatever  routes  and  means 
seemed  good  to  him,"  and  to  assemble  there 
the  spies  who  were  still  at  their  posts  in  the 

73 
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Departments  of  the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the 
Doubs,  the  Meurthe,  the  Moselle,  Haut- 
Rhin,  Bas-Rhin,  the  Ardennes,  the  Haute- 
Saone,  and  the  Nord. 

These  spies,  numbering  from  three  to  four 
thousand,  were  to  be  reinforced  by  those 
already  at  fixed  posts  in  the  Seine-et-Oise. 

On  his  arrival  at  Versailles,  Zerniki  was  to 
proceed  to  No.  3  Boulevard  du  Roi,  one  of 
the  finest  mansions  in  the  town,  and  take 
possession  of  it,  ratifying  the  agreement 
already  arrived  at  between  the  proprietress  (a 
widow)  and  the  Inspector-General  of  the  dis- 
trict; he  was  to  summon  the  heads  of  groups 
and  the  travelling  controllers;  give  to  each 
their  "orders  for  the  approaching  period 
when  the  army  would  enter  Versailles,"  and, 
lastly,  "  establish  the  directing  centres  of  the 
Active  Service  Police  in  the  locality  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose." 

Zerniki  set  forth  accordingly. 

Twelve  days  later  when  Stieber  entered 
Versailles  amongst  the  great  Headquarter 
Staff,  he  was  joined  by  Zerniki,  who  met  him 
at  the  Chantiers  gate  and  said  simply, 
"Chief,  all  is  ready." 
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How  one's  imagination  is  impressed  by  the 
immense  quantity  of  work  accomplished  by 
these  men,  silently  serving  their  country  on 
foreign  soil  despite  all  difficulties  and  all 
dangers ! 

And  why  is  it  that  in  France  we  have  a 
taste  for  nothing  but  gossip,  speechifying, 
and  banquets? 

"Heredity,"  you  sa^?  Perhaps  so.  But 
it  is  a  good  deal  more  a  matter  of  education 
and  methodical  habits  of  work. 

Well  might  Zerniki  say  to  his  chief, 
"All  is  ready,"  for  everything  was  indeed 
ready. 

In  the  course  of  those  twelve  days  he  had 
travelled,  unknown  to  the  military  author- 
ities, from  Rheims  to  Versailles,  provided 
with  false  passports  "which  no  one  called 
upon  him  to  show." 

Having  reached  his  position  without  his 
arrival  having  been  observed  by  or  reported 
to  M.  Rameau,  the  Mayor  of  Versailles  of 
patriotic  memory,  Zerniki  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mansion,  whose  owner  left 
"the  very  "day"  he  arrived,  viz.  the  8th  of 
September,  leaving  but  one  living  being  in 
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the  house,  "  an  old  female  servant,  an 
Alsatian." 

The  lieutenant  of  police  had  rearranged 
the  furniture  in  each  of  the  rooms  of  the 
building,  and  turned  it  into  "the  central 
administrative  office  of  the  German  Secret 
Police/' 

On  the  ground  floor  he  had  established  and 
allotted  the  police  offices  intended  for  Com- 
missioner Kaltenbach,  who  was  to  arrive  with 
the  army;  he  had  allotted  waiting-rooms  for 
officials  and  spies,  all  of  whom  had  to  report 
themselves  daily;  and,  lastly,  he  had  selected 
a  room  for  the  Cabinet  of  the  Director,  where 
Stieber  would  issue  his  orders  and  conduct 
his  interviews  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 

The  first  floor  was  reserved  for  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Chief,  whilst  his  lieutenants 
(Zerniki  and  Kaltenbach)  were  to  occupy  the 
second  floor. 

Three  dormitories  and  eating-rooms  in  the 
garret  were  allotted  for  120  secret  agents 
"  who  were  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth." 

A  little  summer-house,  situated  in  the 
garden,  had  been  set  apart  to  accommodate 
eighty  constables,  of  whose  number,  it  was 
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stated  in  Zerniki's  report,  there  would  never 
be  more  than  thirty-nine  or  forty  sleeping 
at  one  time,  since  there  would  always 
be  "a  good  half  on  sentry-go  or  orderly 
duty." 

When  the  German  army  entered  Versailles 
on  the  1 7th  of  September,  the  secret  police 
had  performed  the  work  of  an  advanced 
guard,  as  it  always  did  throughout  this  war, 
and  had  settled  all  questions  regarding  the 
distribution  of  the  artillery  parks,  the  billet- 
ing of  the  troops,  and  the  quarters  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  King  (who  did  not  arrive 
until  the  5th  of  October),  and  all  his  immense 
following  of  Highnesses,  Generals,  Aides-de- 
Camp,  and  courtiers. 

On  the  road  taken  by  the  King  on  his  way 
to  the  residence  of  the  Prefect,  he  was, 
according  to  Zerniki,  accompanied  by  "six 
hundred  of  our  agents,  who  went  in  front,  in 
rear,  and  on  each  side  of  the  royal  cortege, 
in  the  space  left  vacant  between  the  cortege 
and  the  triple  rank  of  soldiers  lining  the 
roadway,"  and  "  when  the  portcullis  gate  of 
the  castle  was  entered,  repeated  shouts  of 
'  Hurrah ! '  arose  from  the  packed  crowd 
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massed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  acclaim- 
ing the  King  of  Prussia." 

Another  "  crowd  "  preceded,  followed,  and 
surrounded  Prince  Fritz  and  his  suite  as  far 
as  his  house  Les  Ombrages,  and  the  same 
arrangements  were  made  for  Bismarck, 
Moltke,  Roon,  Stieber,  etc. 

On  that  day,  October  5th,  "more  than 
nine  thousand  of  our  agents " — i.  e.  more 
than  nine  thousand  spies — were  on  duty  in 
the  streets  of  Versailles. 

Now  between  September  8th  and  i;th  the 
whole  of  these  people  had  been  mustered 
by  groups  or  by  districts,  in  one  place  and 
another,  and  during  the  same  period,  more- 
over, the  inspectors  or  travelling  controllers 
of  this  horde  of  1,100  or  1,200  spies  had 
reported  themselves  personally  at  No.  3 
Boulevard  du  Roi,  on  receiving  summons. 

Does  not  the  mere  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing such  a  work  in  the  heart  of  a  foreign 
country,  in  the  midst  of  war,  suffice  to 
prove  the  power  of  the  organization  and 
systematic  methods  of  the  German  Secret 
Police  ? 

In  this  connection  Victor  Tissot  remarks, 
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in  the  very  interesting  work  which  he  pub- 
lished after  the  war — 

"  During  the  whole  occupation,  this  house 
in  the  Boulevard  du  Roi  was  a  buzzing 
hive,  always  at  work.  Feverish  activity 
reigned  there,  a  constant  coming  and 
going,  a  perfectly  prodigious  amount  of 


stir." 


On  the  29th  of  September,  when  it  was 
decided  at  headquarters  to  select  a  "  good 
Prussian "  as  Prefect  of  the  Seine-et-Oise, 
Stieber  said  to  Bismarck — 

"  I  can  put  my  hand  on  the  man  we  want. 
It  is  M.  de  Brauchitsch."  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
latter,  one  of  Stieber's  secret  agents,  who 
was  nominated,  on  the  4th  of  October,  as 
Prefect  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  residing  at  the 
"  Prefecture  "  of  Versailles. 

The  new  Prussian  official,  however, 
suffered  much  annoyance,  his  wishes  being 
constantly  thwarted  by  M.  Rameau,  the 
mayor,  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Municipal 
Council. 

M.  de  Brauchitsch  complained  on  the 
subject  to  Stieber,  who  replied — 

"  If  it  is  a  question  of  the  -personnel  of 
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the  Town  Hall  and  of  the  Municipal  Council, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  send  for  Zerniki." 
The  latter  having  arrived,  Stieber  asked  him, 
"  Have  you  got  any  news  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Communal  Assembly  at  the  present 
time?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  have  got  a  married  couple 
there  who  keep  me  very  well  informed  of  all 
that  goes  on  at  the  mayor's  house.  The  man 
is  a  sweeper,  and  the  woman  has  established 
a  c  Schnapps '  stall,  with  our  permission,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Town  Hall,  under  the 
entrance  gate  !  " 

Taking  a  sheet  of  paper  out  of  a  bulky 
packet,  Zerniki  said,  "  Here  is  yesterday 
evening's  report,"  and  proceeded  to  read  as 
follows — 

"  M.  Rameau  reached  his  office  at  ten 
minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning.  As  usual, 
he  double-locked  his  door  before  looking 
through  his  letter-bag.  At  eleven  o'clock  he 
received  M.  Franchet,  the  commandant  of 
the  place,  and  later  on  he  interviewed  several 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  butchers,  grocers, 
and  pork  butchers,  on  the  subject  of 
supplies. 
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"At  mid-day  he  lunched  off  a  cutlet,  some 
salad,  and  a  piece  of  cheese."  1 

"  Here  is  the  woman's  report,"  continued 
Zerniki,  taking  out  another  sheet:  "  M. 
Harel,  a  magistrate  of  the  town,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  mayor's  house,  and  was  heard  to  say 
to  a  group  of  listeners  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  be  compelled  to  quit  Versailles 
within  eight  days." 

"  Ha  !  Ha  !  "  interrypted  Stieber,  "  make 
a  note  of  this  man  Harel;  he  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of." 

"Certainly,"  answered  Zerniki,  and  con- 
tinued reading — 

"  The  sitting  of  the  Municipal  Council  was 
a  long  one.  On  coming  out  the  councillors 
held  animated  discussions. 

"  During  the  sitting  they  voted  an  address 
of  congratulation  and  encouragement  to  the 
delegation  from  Tours,  but  they  all  made  a 
promise  to  the  mayor  to  keep  these  delibera- 
tions absolutely  secret." 

"  Oh  !  Oh  !  "  said  Stieber.  "  Zerniki,  we 
must  verify  that.  When  you  go  to  the 
mayor's  house  by  and  by,  to  get  your  requisi- 
1  ZerniMs  Recollections.  Berlin,  1875. 
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tion  for  candles,  you  must  have  a  look  at  the 
report  of  this  sitting." 

At  the  same  hour  every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  Zerniki  was  informed  in  this  manner 
of  everything  which  passed  at  the  house  of 
the  mayor  of  Versailles.  The  sweeper  in 
question  had  arrived  at  Versailles  in  1867; 
he  had  been  taken  on  as  a  sweeper  in  1868; 
and  he  was  a  native  of  Baden. 

As  for  the  commandant  of  Versailles,  M. 
Franchet  d'Esperey,  whose  election  to  the 
position  had  evoked  so  much  discontent,  it 
is  merely  useful  to  state  that  he  was  the  son 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia's  tutor,  the 
tutor  of  the  man  who  was  in  command  of  the 
troops  occupying  Versailles  in  1870. 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  the  sweepers  of 
Versailles  up  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine- 
et-Oise,  including,  alas !  many  intermediate 
grades  of  the  administrative  and  other  ser- 
vices, the  active  personnel  of  the  German 
Secret  Police  is  everywhere  to  be  found. 

And  very  much  the  same  thing  may  be 
observed  in  all  the  regions  occupied  by  the 
German  troops. 

That    is    the    secret    of    their    triumphal 
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march  through  France,  and  one  of  its  chief 
causes. 

It  will  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  we  pass 
over,  without  comment,  the  notes  received  by 
Stieber  at  Mayence  on  the  day  after  his 
departure  from  Berlin,  dealing  with  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  our  troops  in  the 
first  line,  and  with  the  situation  of  General 
D—  — ,  who  "was  unaware  even  of  how  his 
division  was  distributed,  and  who,  according 
to  the  report  sent  to  Stieber,  was  still  at  Paris, 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  distance  of  250  miles  from 
his  troops,  the  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
within  gun  range  of  the  Prussian  outposts." 

Neither  do  we  wish  to  say  anything  of  the 
relations  between  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
and  the  army  of  Metz,  nor  of  the  spies  whom 
we  now  know  to  have  served  as  intermedi- 
aries between  the  chiefs  of  the  two  armies. 

As  for  the  affair  of  R ,  the  spy  and 

traitor,  what  purpose  would  be  served  in 
recalling  it? 

Those  affairs  were  not  of  an  unusual 
nature,  and  are  familiar  to  all,  and,  in  one 
way  and  another,  the  lessons  which  they  con- 
tain have  all  been  deduced  therefrom. 

G  2 
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When  he  returned  to  Berlin,  after  the  war, 
Stieber  was  covered  with  honours,  laden  with 
gold,  and  bedizened  with  crosses. 

His  police  work  had  contributed  largely, 
and  with  invariable  efficiency  and  utility,  to 
the  victories  of  Germany. 

In  France,  the  chiefs  of  the  Republican 
government,  elected  on  a  programme  com- 
prising the  suppression  of  the  standing  army 
and  the  abolition  of  secret  service  money, 
have  so  far  carefully  refrained  from  carrying 
out  their  election  programme. 

Nevertheless,  up  to  the  present  day  they 
have  been  obliged,  in  spite  of  their  wishes,  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  those  who  are  follow- 
ing in  their  footsteps,  and  who,  so  long  as 
they  are  climbing  up  the  ladder  of  ambition, 
continue  to  repeat  the  same  old  catch-words 
used  by  those  who  have  preceded  them,  until 
the  day  when  they  in  their  turn  cease  to  be 
rising  men  and  pass  into  the  category  of  those 
who  have  risen. 

Although  the  lessons  of  the  war  were 
surely  worth  remembering,  yet,  after  it  was 
over,  attacks  on  the  army  and  police  funds 
continued  to  pay  the  expenses  and  to 
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form  the  basis  of  electoral  programmes  in 
France. 

For  twenty-six  years  the  abolition  of  secret 
service  funds  was  the  hobby  of  the  so-called 
Progressive  parties. 

During  this  period  the  votes  for  the  Ger- 
man Secret  Police  rose  from  £52,000,  at 
which  they  stood  in  1867,  to  £780,000. 

At  the  scene  of  the  strikes  in  Westphalia, 
during  a  recent  winter,  I  met  a  distinguished, 
nay,  a  very  distinguished,  personage  con- 
nected with  the  German  administration,  who 
had  expressed  to  a  mutual  friend  a  desire  to 
meet  me.  He  addressed  me  as  follows — 

11  Ah  !  If  you  only  knew  how  many  of  your 
politicians  who  shout  and  declaim  in  France, 
demanding  the  suppression  of  your  secret 
service  funds — if  you  only  knew  how 
many  of  those  men  are  drawing  thumping 
good  salaries  out  of  our  secret  service 
funds ! 

"  If  only  you  knew  what  proportion  of  their 
election  expenses  is  paid  by  us  every  four 
years !  " 

My  interlocutor  mentioned  several  names, 
and  amongst  them  I  recognized  waifs  and 
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strays  from  all  parts,  men  who  had  entered 
politics  without  a  decent  coat  to  their  back, 
and  with  debts  everywhere,  but  who,  since 
then,  had  become  possessed  of  houses  of 
their  own  in  the  Boulevards,  were  now  going 
about  in  frock  coats  and  sometimes  even  in 
evening  dress,  and  had  places  reserved  for 
them  in  the  best  restaurants  in  Paris,  and 
whose  wives,  from  having  been  washerwomen 
in  former  times,  had  now  taken  to  having 
reception  days  of  their  own. 

These  upstarts  had  exchanged  their 
wretched  lodgings  for  sumptuous  flats  or 
villas;  they  no  longer  had  two  or  three  beds 
in  the  same  room,  but  on  the  contrary,  pos- 
sessed drawing-rooms  which  they  reserved 
exclusively  for  purposes  of  reception,  using 
them  neither  for  sleeping  nor  for  meals ! 
They  had  bought  furniture  and  paid  for  it 
cash  down,  like  any  bourgeois'-  their  women- 
folk had  exchanged  their  shabby  clothes  for 
tailor-made  gowns,  and  no  longer  went  about 
bareheaded;  and  at  the  balls  at  the  Town 
Hall,  the  public  drawing-room  of  the  upstart 
and  the  self-made,  the  ladies  of  our  leaders 
now  demonstrate  that,  even  if  they  wear  them 
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awkwardly,  they  have  at  all  events  got  petti- 
coats, with  rich  dresses  over  them. 

That,  it  would  appear,  represents  demo- 
cracy grown  rich. 

In  reality,  these  people  are  nothing  but 
men  to  whom  formerly  the  title  of  "work- 
man "  was  only  accorded  from  motives  of 
politeness. 

They  none  the  less  continue  to  pose  in 
Parliament,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the 
streets,  as  the  champions  of  the  "cause  of 
the  people,"  and,  if  need  be,  of  the  "social 
revolution,"  protesting  meanwhile  their 
poverty,  and  leaving  here  and  there  a  few 
tell-tale  debts. 

It  is  the  unification  of  appetites,  in  a 
century  in  which  the  object  of  existence  of 
the  agitators  is  to  live  on  the  product  of  the 
labour  of  others. 

It  is  clear  that  their  £360  a  year  (more 
recently  they  have  voted  themselves  £600), 
has  not  provided  the  wherewithal  enabling 
these  gentlemen  of  the  people's  party  to  thus 
raise  themselves  so  proudly  out  of  the  rut, 
and  to  enrich  themselves  so  largely  and 
rapidly. 
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By  coming  to  their  assistance,  the  German 
Secret  Police  has  achieved  the  following 
double  result  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years. 

It  has  strengthened  and  still  further  ex- 
tended its  own  service,  and  has  contrived  that 
the  services  of  its  enemy,  France,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  restricted  to  the  most  inoffensive 
functions. 

And  the  party  chiefs,  of  one  party  as  much 
as  another,  who  have  succeeded  one  another 
in  power  since  1870,  have  not  had  the  courage 
to  resist  the  pressure  exercised  by  those  who 
have  made  it  their  business  in  the  Tribune  in 
the  House  of  Parliament  to  demand  the 
abolition  or  reduction,  or  to  oppose  the  in- 
crease, of  the  means  of  action  at  our  disposal. 
From  that  cause  arises  the  manifest  condi- 
tion of  inferiority  "  of  our  service  of  intelli- 
gence useful  for  the  policy  of  the  Republic/' 
as  Von  Puttkamer  would  say. 

As  for  the  supporters  of  law  and  order,  the 
true  progressives,  who  are  no  more  nor  less 
than  sincere  Republicans  impelled  by  their 
convictions  to  advocate  a  rational,  well- 
thought-out,  and  practical  form  of  Socialism, 
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it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  such  men  to 
swim  against  the  stream,. 

When  pleading  the  cause  of  a  strong  police 
service  in  France,  they  have  always  been  in 
fear  of  being  regarded  as  police  officials  or 
spies. 

Now  they  are  none  the  less  well  aware  that 
those  who  live  on  the  funds  of  the  secret 
police  are  not  recruited  from  their  own  ranks. 

It  is  amongst  the  extreme  parties  that  the 
police  recruits  its  chief  and  its  subordinate 
informers,  amongst  the  agitators,  stump 
orators,  and  tavern  loafers,  and  the  leaders  or 
members  of  the  violent  political  groups. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  affair  of  la  Kaula, 
some  anxiety  was  felt  in  France  at  this  extra- 
ordinary augmentation  of  the  German  Secret 
Police,  insinuating  itself  everywhere  with 
unheard-of  audacity. 

Inquiries  were  ordered  by  M.  de  Marcere, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Dufaure 
Ministry,  and  by  Meline,  under  Jules  Simon. 
But  there  the  matter  rested,  and  to-day, 
twenty-five  years  afterwards,  we  are  still  at 
the  same  point. 

On  no  occasion  has  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
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mission  reported  the  result,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  of  the  inquiries  ordered. 

They  have,  no  doubt,  been  forgotten  by 
MM.  de  Marcere  and  Meline  themselves,  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  politics  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  have  contrived,  like  others,  to 
reach  their  old  age  comfortably  and  quietly. 


CHAPTER   VI 

DESIGNS    ON    FRENCH   RAILWAYS 

The  Secret  Police  of  Germany  plans  the  destruction  of 
our  railways,  regarded  as  a  weapon  of  national 
defence — Events  from  1875  to  1884. 

IN  March  1875,  Stieber  proposed  to  Bis- 
marck the  reorganization  of  the  service  of 
espionage.  The  following  were  the  funda- 
mental features  of  the  project— 

(1)  The    total    suppression,    without    any 
exception  whatever,  "  of  the  military  element 
in  the  exterior  police  service  (of  espionage), 
and  its  replacement  by  the  civil  element,  the 
-personnel  of  which  would  be  brigaded  either 
under  the  chief  director  (Stieber)  situated  at 
Berlin,     or    under    the     district    inspectors 
already  referred  to." 

(2)  The    transference   of   the    district   in- 
spectorate comprising  the  Departments  of  the 
Nord,  the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  Ardennes,  the 
Somme,  and  the  Aisne,  whose  headquarters 
were  to  be  removed  from  Berlin  to  Brussels. 

91 
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(3)  The  transference  of  other  district  in- 
spectorates, whose  headquarters  were  to  be 
removed  from  Berlin  to  Lausanne  and 
Geneva. 

These  were  merely  matters  of  internal 
administration,  the  redistribution  of  forces 
already  existing  and  maintained,  and  arrange- 
ments for  a  system  of  supervision  more  in 
conformity  with  the  views  of  the  grand 
chief. 

In  1880  Stieber  altered  his  tactics  in  other 
directions. 

By  this  time  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
case  called  for  something  more  than  sowing  a 
little  of  his  spy  seed  everywhere. 

To  scrutinize  the  state  of  public  feeling  of 
hostile  nations,  to  stir  the  working  classes  of 
France  to  class  war,  create  a  spirit  of  in- 
discipline and  insubordination  in  the  French 
Army,  disseminate  literature,  and  to  provoke 
dissensions  in  our  midst  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  some  of  our  own  people 
suborned  by  him  to  that  end,  to  buy  the 
secrets  of  our  mobilization  and  armaments, 
and  to  arrange  for  " cards"  to  be  prepared 
regarding  each  of  our  superior  officers  by 
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means  of  spies  at  fixed  posts.  All  these 
enterprises  no  longer  served  to  satisfy  this 
remarkable  creator  of  disasters. 

At  this  time,  1880,  Stieber  conceived  the 
extraordinary  idea  of  arranging  that  on  war 
being  declared,  it  should  be  found  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  our  mobilization,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  our  means  of  transporting 
troops,  implements,  and  war  material. 

The  extremely  important  role  which  would 
devolve  on  our  railways  at  the  moment  of  a 
declaration  of  war,  in  fulfilling  their  func- 
tions as  indispensable  auxiliaries  to  the 
combatant  army,  was  already  thoroughly 
appreciated  at  this  period. 

Not  long  after  this  period  we  ourselves 
wrote — * 

"  When,  for  reasons  which  the  people  will 
never  know,  their  rulers  have  decided  to  fling 
at  one  another's  throats  the  subjects  ot  the 
two  nations  temporarily  at  variance,  imme- 
diately all  train-loads  of  fabrics,  food  stuffs, 
and  other  commodities  will  give  place  to 
train-loads  of  troops. 

1  Railways  in  Relation  to  Mobilization,  by  Paul  Lanoir. 
Publisher,  Lavauzelle,  Paris. 
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"  Our  powerful  machines  of  peace  and  pro- 
gress will  then  become  iron  monsters  playing 
a  part  in  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman 
scheme  which  could  possibly  be  devised  for 
settling  national  differences. 

"  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these 
circumstances  victory,  which  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  brute  force,  will  fall  to  that  nation 
which  has  contrived  to  employ  this  new 
weapon  to  the  fullest  extent;  to  the  nation 
whose  ideas  have  been  the  least  liberal,  and 
which  has  created  its  railways  primarily  with 
a  strategical,  that  is  to  say  a  military,  object, 
rather  than  with  a  commercial  or  civilizing 
object. 

"  Yes,  in  the  next  war  the  victory  will  lie 
with  the  nation  which  has  been  able  to  con- 
centrate in  the  shortest  space  of  time — and 
time  will  be  counted  by  seconds — the  great- 
est number  of  human  units  (as  yet  it  is  only 
the  men  who  are  sent  to  battle)  at  the  spot 
judged  to  be  most  suitable  for  a  vast  battle- 
field, which  means  a  field  of  carnage  and  of 
monstrous  slaughter." 

One  can  thus  realize  the  utility  of  the  pro- 
ject conceived  by  Stieber  and  approved  by 
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Bismarck,  of  seizing  during  times  of  peace 
all  the  strategical  positions  and  junctions  on 
our  principal  railway  lines,  each  of  which  will 
have  to  be  utilized  for  the  military  trains, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  goods  traffic 
and  will  be  employed  in  conveying  our  fight- 
ing units  to  the  frontier. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  Stieber's  plan  of 
1880,  modifying  that  of  1876,  was  to  give  his 
master  the  assurance  that  at  the  instant  that 
it  should  please  King  William  in  his  Imperial 
Cabinet  to  press  the  electric  button  giving 
the  signal  for  mobilization,  he,  Stieber,  would 
press  the  button  for  the  destruction  of  our 
railways  by  his  spies  distributed  in  the 
capacity  of  workmen  and  employees  in  every 
portion  of  the  national  railway  system  of 
France. 

Mark  well  what  follows ! 

It  needs  only  twopence  halfpenny  worth 
of  a  certain  composition,  which  is  very  freely 
sold  and  whose  use  is  within  the  reach  of 
everybody,  to  enable  an  ill-disposed  engine- 
driver,  or  a  Prussian  spy  employed  as  an 
engine-driver  or  stoker  on  the  French  rail- 
ways, to  instantaneously  put  the  best  and 
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most  powerful  locomotives  we  possess  out  of 
action  for  a  whole  day. 

A  Prussian  spy,  a  workman,  or  a  man  em- 
ployed on  the  permanent  way,  in  the  railway 
stores  or  in  some  administrative  department, 
with  the  necessary  implements  already  placed 
in  his  possession  by  the  French  company 
which  has  been  guilty  of  engaging  him,  can 
at  the  order  of  his  chiefs  in  the  espionage 
service  completely  destroy  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  the  portion  of  the  line  of  which  his 
company  has  placed  him  in  charge. 

Imagine  the  fearful  confusion  which  would 
supervene  on  the  first  day  of  mobilization  if 
there  were  ao  more  than  ten  German  spies 
amongst  the  18,000  engine-drivers  and 
stokers  who  would  be  on  duty  that  day  on 
the  railways  engaged  in  transporting  our 
troops,  with  troop  trains  running  every  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

Consider,  further,  the  blockage  which 
would  be  caused  if  two  military  trains  were 
derailed  at  some  point,  for  example,  on  the 
line  from  Berlin  to  Belfort  or  Strasburg,  and 
if,  behind  the  trains  which  had  been  derailed 
or  stopped  by  a  break  in  the  line,  other  trains 
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were  also  brought  to  a  standstill  in  some 
section  whose  entrance  and  exit  had  been 
cleverly  closed  and  rendered  impracticable. 

This  result  would  follow  if  but  fifty  spies, 
thus  installed  on  our  permanent  way,  or 
administrative  departments,  were  to  set  about 
the  destructive  task  for  which  the  German 
Police  had  procured  their  engagement  on  the 
French  lines;  a  task  admitting  of  easy  and 
rapid  execution,  whether  it  consisted  of  un- 
bolting rails,  removing  chairs,  inserting  false 
points,  damaging  signals,  or  still  more  serious 
operations  in  connection  with  engineering 
works,  such  as  bridges,  viaducts,  and  tunnels. 

If  such  a  paralysis  of  our  railways  should 
affect  but  five  or  six  of  the  principal  points 
of  concentration,  it  would  be  enough  to  throw 
out  our  whole  mobilization. 

During  the  indescribable  confusion  which 
would  ensue,  the  enemy  would  have  time  to 
bring  up  troops  in  sufficient  numbers  to  push 
back  our  own  covering  troops  with  ease, 
spreading  terror  and  dismay  everywhere,  and 
acquiring  within  eighteen  hours  a  moral 
superiority  sufficient  to  disconcert  the  most 
talented  chiefs  of  our  armies. 
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Well,  this  was  the  Machiavelian  work  of 
railway  destruction  whose  accomplishment 
Bismarck  and  Stieber  had  in  view  in  their 
plan  of  1880,  projecting  the  extension  of 
the  espionage  service  to  the  French  rail- 
ways. 

And,  in  fact,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  the 
realization  of  this  programme  had  practically 
been  achieved  by  the  German  Secret  Police 
towards  the  close  of  1883. 

At  that  time  a  piece  of  pure  luck  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  whole  bag  of  tricks, 
we  were  on  the  point  of  writing — bag  of 
spies. 

This  is  how  it  occurred. 

In  the  Boulevard  Anspach  in  Brussels,  we 
happened  to  meet  the  station-master  of  one 
of  the  principal  stations  on  the  Eastern 
system.  He  was  in  the  company  of  a  person 
whom  he  introduced  as  his  brother  and  the 
district  inspector  of  one  of  our  soundest 
insurance  companies — "  La  Nationale." 

A  glance  at  the  station-master  was  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  he  was  lying.  As  for  the 
other,  he  and  the  first  were  as  like  as  two 
peas,  but  he  had  the  air  of  a  captain  of 
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Uhlans  rather  than  of  a  district  inspector  of 
La  Nationale. 

Being  in  Paris  a  few  days  later,  we 
obtained  proof  that  the  station-master  in 
question  was  of  Bavarian  origin,  that  he 
joined  the  Eastern  Company  in  1867,  and  had 
but  one  brother,  who  was  a  captain  in  a 
German  infantry  regiment  at  Mulhausen,  and 
lastly  that  the  said  station-master  was  at  the 
moment  on  fifteen  days'  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  illness. 

That  was  the  starting-point  of  personal 
investigations  on  our  own  account,  which  re- 
sulted in  two  months  in  a  discovery  which  we 
may  be  excused  for  describing  as  a  happy 
one,  and  by  which,  without  ever  asking  any 
recognition  for  it,  we  rendered  a  great  service 
to  our  country. 

In  the  course  of  a  month,  on  the  Eastern 
system  alone,  we  had  discovered  fifty-six 
foreigners  employed  in  the  different  junctions 
and  points  of  probable  concentration  of 
troops.  And  amongst  them  were  a  large 
proportion  of  educated  and  intelligent  men 
presenting  a  very  distinguished  appearance, 
but  holding  most  inferior  appointments. 

H  2 
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The  landlord  of  one  of  these  men 
remarked  to  us  at  B'ar-le-Duc,  "  That  man 
does  not  look  to  me  honest.  There  certainly 
must  be  something  suspicious  about  it. 
Every  fortnight  a  number  of  '  square  heads ' 
come  to  his  room  and  work  with  him  all 
night." 

This  and  further  observations  convinced 
us  that  we  had  discovered  the  chief  and  most 
dangerous  spies  of  Germany,  employed  par- 
ticularly on  the  systems  of  the  Nord,  the 
Eastern  and  the  P.L.M. 

In  February  1884,  in  lieu  of  making  a 
noise  and  scandal,  we  went  quietly  and  im- 
parted our  discovery  to  the  then  Minister  of 
War,  General  Campenon,  and  to  M.  Raynal, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  M.  Raynal, 
always  sceptical,  asked  to  see  the  evidence 
we  had  collected,  promising  to  make  an 
inquiry,  but  that  was  not  what  we  wanted. 
General  Campenon,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
greatly  perturbed  and  immediately  submitted 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  to  M.  Casimir- 
Perier. 

The  result  followed  quickly.  Within  a 
week  the  railway  companies  received  a  con- 
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fidential  circular  ordering  them  to  call  upon 
every  one  employed  by  them  in  any  capacity 
whatever  "  to  become  naturalized  without 
delay,  failing  which  they  were  to  be  immedi- 
ately dismissed  from  the  Company  and  struck 
off  the  books." 

Now,  out  of  the  1,641  foreigners  to  whom 
the  ministerial  order  applied,  182  refused  to 
ask  for  or  accept  naturalization,  and  returned 
to  Germany. 

Even  if  we  are  not  justified  in  doubting 
the  good  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  1,459  Ger- 
mans so  imprudently  engaged  for  service 
on  our  railways,  who,  on  being  forced  to 
choose,  elected  for  the  country  which  was 
already  supporting  them  in  permanent  and 
very  desirable  employment,  may  we  not 
justly  affirm  that  up  to  the  i6th  of  March, 
1884,  the  day  of  their  expulsion,  there  were 
at  all  events  182  German  spies  already  in 
situations  on  our  railways,  making  an  average 
of  four  to  each  of  our  technical  sections: 

There  they  were,  sure  enough,  these  spies 
and  destroyers  of  our  means  of  communica- 
tion, admitted  all  too  readily  into  our  great 
companies,  where,  by  the  same  token,  they 
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took  their  places  at  "fixed  posts"  by  order 
of  the  German  Secret  Police. 

What  other  explanation  can  be  offered  for 
the  action  of  these  182  married  men,  fathers 
of  families,  earning  a  comfortable  livelihood 
in  France,  where  they  had  been  established 
for  many  years,  who  on  the  day  that  they  are 
called  upon  to  choose  between  the  employ- 
ment by  which  they  live,  and  Germany,  their 
Fatherland,  answer,  "  We  prefer  to  pack  up 
and  return  to  Germany  "  ?, 

Our  own  opinion  on  the  point  is  quite 
decided  and  is  not  to  be  shaken. 

The  direct  blow,  fraught  with  such  terrible 
dangers  and  consequences,  which  the  German 
Secret  Police  had  thus  aimed  at  us,  was  suc- 
cessfully parried,  as  we  have  seen. 

Does  it  follow  that  Germany  will  let  the 
matter  rest  there? 

Has  she,  in  particular,  renounced  the  idea 
of  using  her  service  of  espionage  to  make  an 
attack  of  this  kind  on  our  railway  transport, 
which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  national 
defences  ? 

We  think  not,  as  will  be  seen  shortly. 

Germany  did  not  content  herself  with  re- 
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ducing  our  means  of  transport  to  impotence ; 
she  also  set  about  providing  a  formidable 
railway  system  for  herself.  In  order  to 
follow  the  chronological  order  of  events, 
a  few  words  should  here  be  said  on  this 
subject. 


CHAPTER   VII 

GERMAN   STRATEGIC   RAILWAYS 

The  German    lines  of  invasion — The    military  railway 
system  of  the  Prussian  State. 

IT  was  in  1875  that  Germany  laid  the  first 
rail  of  her  railway  system,  in  the  creation  of 
the  "  experimental  field  "  which  started  from 
Berlin  and  at  whose  extremity  was  established 
the  artillery  practice  camp  of  Kumersdorff. 

Up  to  1882,  the  Germans  delayed  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  own  system  in  order  to 
bestow  all  their  efforts  on  the  prosecution  of 
the  plan  which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
all  our  strategic  lines  on  the  first  day  of 
mobilization. 

That  plan  having,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
ended  in  failure,  they  fell  back  on  the  de- 
fensive. 

In  two  years,  from  1882  to  1884,  the 
embryo  military  system  existing  between 

Berlin  and  Kumersdorff  was  developed  into 

104 
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an  immense  network  of  steel  traversed  by 
trains  in  every  direction,  in  the  midst  of  which 
were  to  be  seen  nothing  but  barracks  and 
artillery  parks.  This  field  was  'divided  up, 
not  as  in  France  into  railway  concessions, 
but  into  eleven  military  divisions :  Altona, 
Berlin,  Breslau,  Bromberg,  Cologne  (both 
right  and  left  bank),  Elberfeld,  Erfurt, 
Frankfort,  Hanover,  and  Magdeburg. 

Further,  to  ensure  the  working  of  this 
immense  system,  Germany  has  raised  by 
yearly  increases  of  establishment,  and  now 
possesses  four  regiments,  each  of  three  bat- 
talions of  four  companies,  plus  a  battalion 
of  three  companies  on  the  Bavarian  lines, 
making  a  total  of  fifty-four  companies  of 
engineers. 

In  addition,  in  1899  the  German  staff 
obtained  approval  from  the  Reichstag  for 
adding  to  the  Prussian  state  system  five  new 
lines  of  "invasion,"  in  further  prolongation 
of  Germany's  immense  military  system,  and 
leading  from  Worth  to  Dembach,  from  Bis- 
chinwiller  to  Oberhofen,  from  Lauterburg  to 
Weissemburg,  from  Bussendorff  to  Billengen, 
from  Bollwiller  to  Ensisheim,  and  Colmar. 
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With  the  help  of  these  new  lines,  to  which 
have  since  been  added  seventeen  branch  or 
connecting  lines,  the  German  staff  estimates 
that  it  will  be  able  to  transport  825,000  men, 
with  all  their  proportionate  war  materiel  and 
supplies,  to  our  north-eastern  and  eastern 
frontier,  commencing  on  the  seventeenth  hour 
after  the  receipt  of  the  order  to  mobilize. 

To  this  number  must  be  further  added 
approximately  120,000  men  and  6,000  guns, 
which  form  Germany's  first  line  of  covering 
troops. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  920,000 
to  945,000  men,  transported  and  detrained  at 
the  front  of  military  operations  before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  there  is  an  a 
-priori  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  knowledge  that 
by  the  dawn  of  the  second  day  of  mobiliza- 
tion or  of  a  diplomatic  surprise,  an  invading 
force  of  945,000  men  will  be  drawn  up  on 
our  frontier  fully  armed  and  provided  with 
stores  and  provisions. 

None  the  less,  that  is  approximately  the 
result  achieved  by  the  silent  and  continuous 
activities  of  the  German  staff. 
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We  must  give  Germany  credit  for  having 
most  admirably  organized  and  equipped  her 
military  railways  as  a  weapon  of  war,  one 
which  is  without  any  doubt  designed  ex- 
clusively with  a  view  to  an  invasion  of 
France. 

At  the  head  of  each  of  the  eleven  director- 
ates of  the  Prussian  state  railways  is  to  be 
found  not  a  representative  of  the  capitalists 
of  that  or  any  other  country,  but  a  colonel  of 
the  army,  commanding  the  staff  of  his  "  rail- 
way division  "  and  supervising  the  railroads 
and  the  establishments  appertaining  to 
them,  just  as  with  us  the  general  of  an 
army  corps  commands  his  men  and  sees  to 
the  condition  and  proper  maintenance  of  his 
barracks. 

The  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  of  each  of  these  military  directorates 
are  engineers,  inspectors,  controllers,  em- 
ployees, and  workmen  of  the  State,  serving 
in  a  military  capacity  on  the  administration 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  strategic  lines, 
and  these  lines  are  thus  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  immense  area  of  continual  man- 
oeuvres. 
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As  for  the  actual  lines  themselves,  one 
must  acknowledge  their  superiority  over  our 
own  in  that  they  have  been  laid  down  under 
the  best  conditions  for  readily  meeting  the 
requirements  of  a  general  and  rapid  mobiliza- 
tion. 

The  German  lines  of  invasion,  having  been 
designed  without  any  consideration  for  local, 
commercial,  or  industrial  requirements,  since 
they  are,  we  may  repeat,  exclusively  the  work 
of  the  military  authorities,  are  laid  down  in 
straight  lines,  thus  shortening  the  distances 
and  augmenting  the  facility,  safety,  and 
rapidity  of  transport. 

Moreover,  the  lines  are  substantially  built, 
and  all  have  double  tracks1  laid  on  steel 
sleepers;  for  the  Germans  judge  it  to  be 
both  useful  and  patriotic  to  employ  nothing 
but  metal  sleepers  for  their  strategic  lines, 
finding  them  cheaper  and  more  easily  and 
rapidly  dismantled,  and  they  prefer  to  sell 
to  France  the  timber  of  their  forests,  which 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  utilize  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  old-fashioned  wooden 
sleepers  dating  from  the  times  of  Cugnot 
1  See  The  Railroad  Question,  by  Paul  Lanoir. 
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and  Stephenson,  which  we  continue  to 
employ.1 

In  places  where  their  lines  run  upon  em- 
bankments, the  latter  are  invariably  protected 
by  a  covering  of  stones  and  cement. 

Their  railway  stock,  in  quantity  far  more 
than  sufficient,  is  kept  ready  collected  at  the 
probable  points  of  concentration  of  the  troops 
to  be  mobilized;  their  system  of  signals  is 
uniform,  and,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the 
military  character  of  their  executive  -person- 
nel gives  a  security  obtainable  in  no  other 
manner. 

The  results  which  have  thus  been  obtained 
must  be  mainly  attributed  to  a  remarkable 
continuity  in  the  conception  and  execution 
of  plans,  and  in  the  methodical  laying  out 
and  construction  of  the  lines. 

On  lines  so  constructed,  thoroughly  well 
guarded,  and  conducted  in  peace  time  under 
a  management  of  so  military  a  character  as  to 
require  little  alteration,  the  troop  trains  will 
be  able  to  circulate  freely  on  the  day  of 

1  Railways  in  Relation  to  Mobilization^  by  Paul  Lanoir 
(already  quoted). 
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mobilization,  and  troops  will  be  as  safe  in 
them  as  in  their  own  barracks. 

Having  just  succeeded,  as  has  been  said, 
in  obtaining  the  admission  of  1,600  agents  of 
his  into  the  French  railways,  and  fearing 
similar  action  on  our  part,  in  1884  Stieber 
proposed  and  obtained  the  issue  of  the  fol- 
lowing order  by  the  general  directorate  of 
the  Prussian  railways  with  a  view  to  still 
further  perfecting  his  arrangements — 

"  That  no  Alsatian  or  Lorrainer,  even 
though  -performing  his  military  service  in 
Germany,  should  be  either  recruited  or 
admitted  in  any  capacity  whatever  for 
employment  on  the  said  railways" 

By  that  means  Stieber  sought  efficiently 
to  protect  himself  from  the  terrible  blow 
which  he  had  wished,  and  was  still  en- 
deavouring, to  deal  at  us. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

UNHEEDED   ADVICE 
The  French  talk  ;  the  Germans  make  ready  in  silence. 

IN  pursuing  an  impartial  study  on  the 
methodical  development  of  this  powerful 
organization  of  the  Prussian  state  railways, 
one  recalls  involuntarily  those  memorable 
sittings  held  between  the  27th  of  April  and 
the  1 3th  of  May,  1842,  in  which  the  Chamber 
discussed  the  law  of  the  I2th  of  June  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  trunk  railways. 

How  many  a  fine  discourse  was  pro- 
nounced on  that  occasion,  discourses  which 
appeared  to  indicate  that  France  possessed  a 
spirit  of  all-embracing  foresight,  as  though 
the  lessons  of  the  painful  ordeal  then  still  in 
store  for  her  had  already  been  learned. 

But  in  the  sequel  nothing  came  of  these 
speeches.  French  statesmen,  as  they  always 
are,  were  hypnotized  by  the  sonorous  cadence 
of  admirably  delivered  phrases;  and  the 
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speakers,  notwithstanding  the.  goodness  of 
their  intentions  and  the  fluency  of  their 
tongues,  fell  asleep  over  the  recollection  of 
the  oratorical  successes,  which  in  those  days 
were  regarded  not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end 
in  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  these  great  and  heated 
debates,  certain  noble  and  far-seeing  men 
urged  that  France  should  retrieve  the  advan- 
tages which  the  states  of  the  German 
Confederation,  in  particular,  had  gained 
over  us,  and  sought  to  obtain  the  adoption 
by  Parliament  of  a  programme  for  the 
construction  of  great  military  railways,  which 
should  constitute  a  real  guarantee  for  the 
future. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  valuable  and  eloquent 
warnings  of  men  like  Legrand,  de  Bussigny, 
Gauthier,  de  Rumilly,  and  Dufaure,  and  the 
far-seeing  predictions  of  M.  Marschal,  the 
representatives  of  France  themselves  were 
either  unwilling  or  afraid  to  credit  the  military 
value  of  railways.  It  was  impossible  after- 
wards to  retrace  our  steps  in  order  to  give  a 
proper  organization  to  these  powerful  in- 
struments, and  in  1870,  when  they  would 
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have  been  so  valuable  to  us,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  utilize  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  a  striking  con- 
trast is  furnished  at  this  date  by  Germany, 
whose  service  of  transportation  of  troops 
from  all  points  of  the  Confederation  was  so 
prompt,  and  so  carefully  and  accurately 
co-ordinated,  that  wherever  we  succeeded  in 
concentrating  200  Frenchmen,  they  were  con- 
fronted by  3,000  Germans,  who  had  come 
from  a  far  greater  distance. 

Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  there  had  been  no 
lack  of  warnings.  To  be  convinced  of  this 
one  has  only  to  read  again  the  unavailing, 
but  all  too  clear-sighted,  appeals  uttered  from 
the  summit  of  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1842,  by  M.  de  Berigny— 

"  In  the  matter  of  defence,  how  great 
would  be  the  advantages  presented  by  rail- 
ways. 

"  It  would  be  possible  in  a  few  days  for  an 
army,  with  all  its  equipment,  to  be  trans- 
ported from  the  north  to  the  south,  or  from 
the  east  to  the  west  of  France. 

"  If  a  country  could  thus  suddenly  trans- 
port considerable  masses  of  troops  to  a  given 
i 
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point  on  its  frontiers,  would  it  not  become 
invincible,  and  be  in  a  position  to  effect  great 
economies  in  its  military  establishment?" 

Here  is  what  M.  Defaure  said  (at  the 
sitting  of  June  8th,  1837) — 

"  Would  there  then  be  no  advantage  to  be 
obtained  from  the  facility  which  would  be 
afforded  by  the  railway  of  moving  our  army 
in  a  few  moments  to  any  position  in  the 
kingdom,  the  power  of  moving  fresh  troops, 
ready  for  battle,  from  Paris  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  or  from  Lyons  to  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  in  a  single  night?" 

Thus  spoke  M.  Gauthier  (at  the  sitting  of 
April  28th,  1842)— 

"  My  ardent  desire  is  to  see  an  end  of  all 
indecision  as  to  the  establishment  of  our 
trunk  railways;  it  is  certainly  time  to  make  a 
move,  in  view  of  the  works  already  executed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

'  The  lines  which  have  already  been 
opened  abroad,  particularly  in  the  states  of 
the  Confederation,  should  arouse  in  us  a 
spirit  of  lofty  and  patriotic  emulation.  Let 
us  at  last  make  up  our  minds  that  France 
must  have  her  national  lines,  and  that,  with 
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her  resources,  France  is  also  as  capable  as 
others  of  making  these  lines. 

"Are  you  aware  of  what  sacrifices  have 
been  made  by  the  smaller  states  of  Germany, 
by  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  for  the  line  from 
Augsburg  to  Nuremburg  and  Leipzig  alone  ? 
Bavaria,  whose  budget  amounts  to  only  three 
million  sterling,  devoted  two  and  a  half 
millions  to  that  object;  Saxony,  with  a  budget 
of  only  £680,000,  devoted  £960,000  to  the 
same  purpose. 

"  Let  us  then  construct  lines  for  rapid  com- 
munication from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  from  Paris  to  the  frontiers  of 
Belgium,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  and  in  a  little  while  we  shall  have 
recovered  in  innumerable  ways  from  the 
world  at  large  a  hundredfold  more  than  those 
lines  will  have  cost  us." 

So  also  M.  Marschal,  when  demanding 
priority  for  the  construction  of  the  line  from 
Paris  to  Strasburg,  invoked,  but  once  more 
in  vain,  arguments,  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting,  as  follows — 

In  support  of  this^ proposition,  M.  Marschal 
said  (at  the  sitting  of  29th  of  April,  1842) — 
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"A  fresh  invasion  would  very  probably 
take  place  by  the  same  route  and  with  the 
same  objective  as  the  preceding  ones.  It 
would  be  attempted,  no  doubt,  by  that  vast 
gap  between  Metz  and  Strasburg,  formerly 
defended  by  the  fortresses  of  Sarrelouis  and 
Landau,  whose  guns  have  been  turned 
against  us  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  That  is 
the  point  where  the  formidable  railway 
system  will  converge,  which  is  about  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
with  its  termini  at  Cologne,  Mayence,  and 
Mannheim. 

c  Twenty-  four  hours'  notice  will  suffice  for 
our  neighbours  to  concentrate  on  the  Rhine 
the  forces  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  Con- 
federation, and  on  the  following  day  an  army 
of  400,000  men  will  be  able  to  penetrate  our 
enceinte  by  the  breach  of  forty  leagues'  width 
between  Thionville  and  Lauterburg,  places 
which  are  the  outposts  of  Metz  and  Strasburg. 

"  Three  months  later,  thanks  to  the  system 
of  reserves  organized  in  Prussia  and  in  some 
of  the  other  states,  Germany  would  be  able 
to  send  a  second  army  of  equal  strength  to 
follow  the  first. 
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"  The  character  of  '  aggressive  lines/  which 
our  neighbours  have  given  to  their  railways, 
admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  intentions. 

'  The  systematic  study  of  expeditions 
conducted  through  Lorraine  and  Campagne 
on  Paris,  is  not  an  indication  of  fraternal 
sentiments." 

In  re-reading  these  prophetic  words,  which 
were  addressed  to  France  from  the  summit 
of  the  tribune  of  Parliament  in  1842— 
twenty-four  years  before  the  war  which  saw 
the  realization  of  all  the  prophecies  they 
contained — one's  mind  turns  irresistibly  to 
that  war  for  which  Germany  was  making  such 
long  and  careful  preparation,  but  at  whose 
commencement,  notwithstanding  repeated 
speeches  and  warnings,  we  were  all  too 
clearly  shown  to  possess  not  even  the  begin- 
nings of  anything  in  the  way  of  the  most 
rudimentary  military  legislation  dealing  with 
railways  in  war,  and  nothing  finished  in  the 
way  of  even  one  single  strategic  line. 

One  can  well  imagine  Hermann  writing  to 
Dorothea  from  Versailles  as  follows — 

"  Everything  from   Berlin  to   Paris  is  in 
our  possession;  even  the  railways  are  ours, 
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since  they  have  neither  had  the  sense  to 
protect  nor  destroy  them." 

This  condition  of  inexplicable  inferiority 
has,  moreover,  been  confirmed  in  the  remark- 
able work  on  Railways  written  by  M. 
Jacqmin,  a  former  director  on  the  Eastern 
Railway,  who  did,  indeed,  in  1870,  every- 
thing which  he  could,  but  who  unfortunately 
was  not  in  a  position  to  do  what  ought  to 
have  been  done.  Further  confirmation  has 
also  been  given  officially  by  General  Lewal, 
then  Minister  of  War,  in  his  famous  speech  in 
March  1885. 

"  To-day,"  said  the  Minister,  "  the  railway 
companies  are  kept  well  informed  and 
thoroughly  warned,  and  they  are  prepared; 
and  one  may  well  believe  that  what  they  did 
in  1870  without  preparation,  they  will  be  able 
with  preparation  to  do  all  the  better." 


CHAPTER   IX 

RENEWED   ATTEMPTS    ON    FRENCH    RAILWAYS 

The  new  tactics  of  1890 — The  Reichstag  votes  80,000 
thalers  "to  provide  for  publications  useful  for  the 
policy  of  the  empire" — Prussian  spies  enrolled  in 
the  technical  departments  of  our  railways. 

IN  reply  to  the  very  tame  and  tardy 
measures  taken  to  prepare  our  railways  for 
use  as  a  weapon  in  war,  Germany  had  not 
between  1884  and  1891  hit  upon  any  better 
plan  than  to  essay  once  more  to  procure 
the  employment  on  our  railways  of  a  certain 
number  of  Germans,  actually  natives  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  railways  con- 
cerned were  those  of  the  Eastern,  Northern, 
and  P.L.M.  Companies,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  their  directors  in  the  request  made  by  these 
men  for  employment  had  been  successfully 
obtained  by  a  number  of  subterfuges. 

It    was    a    reversion    to    the    system    of 

"infiltration,"    commenced    in    the    period 
119 
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between  1880  and  1884,  which  fortunately, 
however,  failed  on  that  occasion,  as  has  been 
described.  The  P.L.M.  Company,  whose 
vigilance  is  unfailing  and  which  constantly 
exercises  a  great  measure  of  foresight,  did 
not  allow  itself  to  be  taken  off  its  guard 
by  these  introductions  of  "  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers." 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  found  myself  in 
the  study  of  M.  Picard,  who  was  then  the 
administrative  head  of  the  P.L.M.,  he  had  a 
score  of  these  applications  spread  out  on  his 
desk. 

:c  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those 
fellows?" 

"That  is  simple  enough.  I  shall  make 
these  recommendations  a  matter  for  my  per- 
sonal attention.  Look — this  is  a  memoran- 
dum I  am  sending  this  evening  to  M.  B.,  the 
chief  inspector,  who  is  entrusted  with  this 
work."  I  read  the  memorandum,  which  ran 
as  follows^  "  Retain  these  applications  care- 
fully in  our  possession;  compile  files  of  par- 
ticulars on  each  of  them,  and  send  them  to 
me  under  special  cover,  marked  'very 
urgent ' ;  it  is  most  important  that  every  file 
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should  include  the  man's  birth  certificate, 
military  discharge  certificate,  and  certificate 
of  option  or  naturalization." 

"And  what  if  an  applicant  is  unable  to 
furnish  all  those  documents  ?  " 

".Well,  I  shall  just  file  away  his  applica- 
tion, and  it  will  remain  filed  as  long  as  I  am 
in  the  Company." 

A  few  days  later  the  easy-going  officials 
received  a  formal  request  to  be  good  enough 
in  future  to  abstain  from  recommending 
Germans  more  or  less  connected  with  Alsace 
or  Lorraine,  and  that  was  all. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Company, 
and  still  more  the  Eastern  Company,  thanks 
to  the  support  of  M.  Weiss,  who  was  then 
the  administrative  head  and  is  now  a  director 
of  the  Company,  a  certain  number  of  the 
applicants  had  already  been  re-employed, 
and  it  required  a  second  confidential  circular 
from  the  Hon.  M.  Viette,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (on  the  2nd  of  March,  1893),  to 
once  again  put  matters  right  and  the  Germans 
back  in  their  Fatherland. 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than  ten  years, 
the  enrolment  of  Prussian  spies  in  the  ser- 
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resulted  in  failure. 

Between  1891  and  1893  we  find  our  neigh- 
bours returning  to  the  attack  in  a  different 
manner,  and  endeavouring  to  achieve  the 
same  object  by  another  plan  of  a  more 
modern  character,  viz.  throwing  our  railways 
out  of  action  on  the  day  of  the  declaration 
of  war  by  means  of  strikes. 

The  plan  conceived  by  Stieber,  the  man 
whose  writing  never  appears,  but  whose  in- 
spiration is  to  be  detected  in  everything,  was 
to  subsidize  largely  and  continuously  the 
fomenters  of  strikes,  whose  action  in  calling 
the  railway  servants  out  on  strike  would 
equally  well  suit  the  interests  of  Germany. 

Instead  of  accomplishing  the  task  by 
means  of  subjects  of  her  own  employed  on 
our  own  railways,  she  would  now  simply 
utilize  our  own  fomenters  of  disorder,  men 
whose  profession  it  is  to  instigate  strikes  of 
a  more  or  less  international  character,  and  to 
whom  I  have  already  often  applied  the  term 
of  "  our  Prussians  of  the  Interior." 

At  this  time  (August  1891)  the  Chancellor 
Caprivi,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Schultz, 
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head  of  the  railway  bureau  of  the  empire, 
provided  a  part  of  the  sum  of  80,000  thalers 
voted  by  the  Reichstag  to  "provide  for 
foreign  publications  useful  to  the  policy  of 
the  empire  "  out  of  the  vote  of  500,000  marks 
passed  by  the  Reichstag  on  the  2Oth  of 
March,  1890. 

This  date  saw  the  realization  of  Stieber's 
dream  of  dividing  the  administration  of  the 
secret  police  of  the  empire  into  two  branches 
dealing  respectively  with  political  action  and 
espionage  -proper. 

It  was  a  case  of  decentralizing  to  meet  the 
congestion  of  work;  it  constituted,  moreover, 
the  only  practical  method  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion and  escaping  from  being  publicly 
associated  with  the  French  agitators  whom 
Germany  had  decided  to  utilize  for  her 
special  service  of  espionage. 

Let  us  examine  the  organization  and  work- 
ing of  these  two  branches  of  the  German 
Secret  Police,  that  is  to  say,  political  action 
and  espionage  proper. 

The  political  action  of  the  German  Secret 
Police  consists  in  " establishing  relations" 
with  the  "most  active  and  popular  French 
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agitators,"  and  impelling  these  men  to  advo- 
cate and  propagate  "in  France  principles 
whose  application  would  be  especially  useful 
to  the  policy  of  the  empire,"  such  as  inter- 
nationalism, anti-militarism,  and  general 
strikes,  or  partial  ones  converted  into  general 
strikes. 

In  a  word,  such  principles  include  every- 
thing which  can  or  must  produce  disturbance 
in  the  public  services  of  a  nation;  successive 
strike  movements  which  are  always  a  cause 
of  certain  ruin  to  our  industries;  agitations 
against  the  French  Army,  and  its  leaders; 
and  the  like. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  we  are  here 
making  a  mere  baseless  assertion,  with  the 
sole  object  of  discrediting  the  protagonists 
of  the  so-called  advanced  parties. 

On  the  contrary,  our  assertion  is  made 
deliberately  as  the  fatal  irresistible  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  an  impartial  observation 
and  study  of  facts. 

In  order  to  set  forth  the  abundant  material 
proofs  which  exist  to  justify  the  veracity  of 
this  assertion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
recount  the  history  of  the  strikes  from  1890 
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to  the  present  day;  but  that  is  outside  the 
scope  of  this  short  work. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  make  a  random 
selection  of  one  or  two,  from  amongst  the 
many  available  examples,  which  cannot  be 
disproved  inasmuch  as  they  are  undeniable. 

These  proofs  will  form  the  subject  of 
Chapters  X  and  XL 


CHAPTER   X 

THE    MESMARD    PAMPHLET 

The  plan  to  start  a  strike  on  our  railways  in  time  of  war — 
The  Mesmard  Pamphlet. 

THERE  were  in  France  in  1891  three  Feder- 
ated Associations  of  the  servants  of  the 
French  railways. 

These  were — 

The  Engine-drivers'  and  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation, called,  after  the  name  of  its  Presi- 
dent— "The  G Association"; 

The  Association  of  the  administrative  and 
executive  staff  of  the  traffic  and  stores  de- 
partments, or  '  The  L Association  " ; 

and 

'  The  P—  Association,"  which  was 
specially  concerned  with  legal  matters. 

With  some  slight  differences,  these  three 
associations  had  the  same  objects  in  view, 
that  is  to  say,  to  promote  conciliation  and 
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loyal  co-operation  between  employers  and 
employed,  to  consider  practical  reforms  and 
improvements,  and,  finally,  to  adopt  a 
methodical  progressive  line  of  action,  avoid- 
ing collisions  and  violence. 

All  this  naturally  was  little  to  the  taste  of 
those  from  whose  point  of  view  the  healing 
of  sores  and  bruises  was  the  last  thing  to 
be  desired,  and  who  lived  in  the  vain  hope 
of  seeing  the  French  railway  servants  throw 
themselves  into  the  revolutionary  movement, 
whereupon  they  would  be  forced  to  go  on 
strike,  whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  under 
cover  of  that  movement  and  in  the  name  of 
the  "  Fellowship  of  the  People." 

The  idea  was  to  try  and  create  amongst 
these  employees,  numbering  260,000  souls 
or  more,  a  new  labour  association,  armed 
with  an  attractive  but  impossible  programme, 
including  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work, 
increase  of  salaries,  suppression  of  all 
punishments,  and  pensions  for  everybody 
without  any  contributions  other  than  on 
those  furnished  by  the  masters  and  the 
State. 

Numerous  large  meetings  were  then  to  be 
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held  more  or  less  publicly  at  the  principal 
railway  centres,  and  skilful  and  well-trained 
agitators,  regularly  and  handsomely  paid, 
were  to  be  sent  out  to  demonstrate  and  advo- 
cate the  advantages  of  their  programme. 

Suppose,  then,  that  some  one,  some  single 
foreign  controlling  power,  were  to  be  so 
obliging  as  to  set  French  hands  at  work  to 
shake  up  the  cup  of  grievances,  always  filled 
to  overflowing  with  "social  injustices," 
"miseries  of  the  people,"  "capitalist 
tyranny  "  and  other  ingredients  used  by  all 
poisoners  of  the  people. 

Such  measures,  it  was  hoped,  could  not 
fail  to  catch  some  thousands  of  dupes  who 
would  in  turn  drag  in  other  weak  and  sickly 
creatures,  carried  off  their  feet  by  the  paid 
leaders  of  the  international  propaganda  as 
though  by  an  irresistible  current. 

This  experiment  was,  in  fact,  tried  in  April 
1891.  At  the  head  of  this  attempt  to  call 
out  the  railwaymen  on  strike  were  to  be  seen 
a  goodly  number  of  the  famous  1,459  Ger- 
mans, who  have  been  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter  as  having  decided  to  retain  their 
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employment  by  becoming  naturalized,  when 
called  upon  to  choose  between  thus  becoming 
naturalized  Frenchmen,  or  returning  to  Ger- 
many. All  of  these  had  evidently  been 
selected  "to  join  the  ranks  of  the  combina- 
tion "  and  to  spread  the  new  doctrine  of 
"  solidarity,"  which  is  as  suitable  for  the  inter- 
national propaganda  as  it  is  ill-suited  to  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

The  association  formed,  under  the  title  of 
"The  National  Syndicate,"  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  international  propaganda, 
held  more  than  600  conferences  or  meetings 
in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  and  succeeded 
in  recruiting  altogether  close  on  25,000  fol- 
lowers, that  is  to  say,  seven  or  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  persons  employed. 

The  loss  was  evidently  not  large,  but  the 
assembly  of  agitators  made  as  much  stir  as 
if  they  had  been  100,000 ! 

About  this  time  a  tremendous  agitation  was 
raised  at  a  monster  meeting  held  in  the 
Cirque  d'Hiver  in  Paris,  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  a  general  strike  on  the  railways, 
if  the  companies  did  not  within  forty-eight 
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hours  grant  the  so-called  reforms  demanded 
by  the  syndicate. 

Fortunately,  our  reply  to  this  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  German  agents  to  force 
matters  to  a  head  was  listened  to  and  under- 
stood. 

c<  Be  careful/3  we  said ;  "  impossible  de- 
mands are  being  made  on  the  companies  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the  agitators 
to  say,  when  they  have  received  the  expected 
and  inevitable  answer,  '  Well,  you  see  now 
that  we  are  refused  everything  we  ask. 
There  is  but  one  means  of  getting  what  we 
want,  and  that  is  a  strike.5 ' 

"  But,"  I  added,  "  I  fear  that  on  the  day 
after  our  trains  stop  running  on  account  of 
the  strike,  the  German  Emperor  will  seize 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  dislocation 
of  our  means  of  transport  to  press  the  electric 
button  signalling  a  general  and  rapid  mobiliz- 
ation, and  will  make  an  onslaught  upon  us, 
crushing  the  covering  troops  to  whose  assist- 
ance we  shall  be  incapable  of  dispatching  any 
reinforcements. 

11  If  this  occurs,  the  Prussians  will  once  more 
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be  camped  practically  under  the  walls  of 
Paris  by  the  end  of  the  day,  before  we  can 
get  the  system  again  into  working  order,  that 
is  to  say,  before  we  can  get  the  railway 
personnel  back  in  their  places." 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  plan  of  the  German 
Secret  Service,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

As  is  well  known,  the  strike  failed,  and 
this  attempt,  this  second  rehearsal  of  a 
tragedy  which  will,  alas  !  be  one  day  enacted, 
resulted  merely  in  the  dismissal  of  120  to 
130  poor  creatures,  who  stupidly — that  is  the 
only  word  for  it — had  lent  their  aid,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  to  an  act  of  piracy  fraught 
with  as  little  benefit  to  the  nation  as  to 
society. 

But  after  the  strike  the  ringleaders,  who 
up  to  then  had  gone  barefoot  and  lived  in 
miserable  hovels,  were  seen  to  withdraw  from 
the  movement;  they  became  merchants  or 
manufacturers,  set  up  in  business  as  wine 
merchants,  bakers,  laundrymen,  and  incurred 
the  inevitably  heavy  expenses  of  electoral 
campaigns. 

The  way  in  which  the  ringleaders  thus 
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made  their  fortunes  supplies  yet  another 
proof  that  a  strike,  of  which  they  are  the 
cause,  and  which  is  a  time  of  misery  for  others, 
is  for  the  leaders  a  season  of  plentiful  harvest. 

But  where  did  they  glean  that  harvest? 
Certainly  not  in  the  coffers  of  the  syndicate  : 
they  were  absolutely  empty,  even  before  the 
strike  was  declared. 

It  is  not  hard  to  guess ! 

But  that  is  not  all. 

Lectures  and  meetings  were  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  new  syndicate  catch  on,  and  it 
was  therefore  necessary  to  add  to  the 
oratorical  methods  a  propaganda  by  writing, 
the  distribution  of  little  pamphlets  in  which 
the  arguments  are  set  forth,  which  remain 
in  the  house  and  can  be  read  in  the  evening 
and  then  passed  from  hand  to  hand  amongst 
the  "comrades." 

Now  there  is  a  history  attached  to  that 
little  pamphlet,  which  was  intended  to  prove 
to  the  French  railway  servants  the  necessity 
for  a  general  strike  of  their  associates,  and 
to  assure  them  of  the  absence  of  risk  and  the 
certainty  of  success. 
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It  was  the  pamphlet  known  as  the 
"  Mesmard  Pamphlet/'  so  called  after 
its  author,  or  at  all  events  the  person  who 
signed  it. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  go  back  some 
eight  months,  to  the  Marseilles  Congress,  in 
order  to  properly  grasp  the  reasons  for  this 
pamphlet,  and  the  results  which  were 
expected  from  it. 

On  the  2ist  of  September,  1892,  at  the 
third  meeting  of  the  fifth  Congress  held  at 
Marseilles  to  consider  the  necessity  for  the 
"  proletariat "  to  organize  a  "  general  inter- 
national strike,"  the  new  general  secretary  of 
the  "  National  "  Syndicate  of  railway  servants 
put  and  carried  the  following  motion — 

:<  Whereas  the  best  means  of  solving  the 
problem  before  us — a  general  and  inter- 
national strike — is  to  begin  by  a  federation 
of  transport  undertakings  of  all  kinds  :  and 
if  these  means  of  transport  were  interrupted 
the  strike  would  follow  naturally,  and  it 
would  then  be  easy  to  undertake  the  sub- 
jugation of  Capital  and  the  suppression  of 
individual  ownership  : — It  is  hereby  resolved 
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that  a  general  and  international  strike  of  all 
railways  be  organized." 

This  resolution  was  carried,  we  repeat,  on 
the  2ist  of  September,  1892. 

In  February  1893,  at  tne  suggestion  of  Von 
Caprivi,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  a  credit  of 
80,000  thalers,  "intended  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  foreign  publications  useful  to  the 
policy  of  the  empire,"  was  again  opened  on 
the  500,000  marks  of  the  German  Secret 
Service  funds. 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  i.  e.  five  months 
after  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Mar- 
seilles, and  two  months  after  the  vote  of 
credit  of  80,000  thalers  placed  by  Von 
Caprivi  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  Secret 
Service  "to  defray  the  expenses  of  foreign 
publications  useful  to  the  policy  of  the 
empire,"  the  notorious  "  Mesmard  Pam- 
phlet "  made  its  appearance  in  France. 

We  cannot  here  quote  this  pamphlet  in 
full.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  an 
extract  of  the  salient  points,  quoting  verba- 
tim— 

"  If  we  are  going  to  capture  the  Bastille  of 
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the  companies  we  must  not  wait  until  the 
Minister  for  War  has  sent  his  soldiers.  We 
must  act  by  surprise  or  we  shall  get  nothing  " 
(page  n). 

The  possibility  of  the  employees  of  the 
railways  being  mobilized  by  the  Minister  for 
War  worried  the  authors  of  this  infamous 
pamphlet  considerably,  and  they  explained 
their  surprise  as  follows — 

"  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  cheek  to  treat 
railway  servants  as  if  they  were  soldiers  still 
with  the  colours. 

"That  is,  however,  what  has  been  done. 
A  certain  company  director  can  think  of  no 
better  way  of  inducing  passive  obedience  on 
the  part  of  his  numerous  subordinates  than 
to  recommend  the  example  of  the  republican 
guards  for  their  guidance. 

"  It  is  possible  that  a  person  who  appeals 
to  such  an  unprecedented  theory  may  find  a 
considerable  number  of  idiots  who  will  listen 
and  admire.  But  is  it  fair?  This  same 
director  wishes  his  staff  to  be  the  humble 
servants  of  the  public.  But  pray,  my  dear 
director,  for  whom  do  you  take  the  citizens 
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who  work  on  the  railways?  If  you  want  your 
employees  to  be  attentive  and  polite  to  the 
public,  try  to  give  those  employees  a  some- 
what better  idea  as  to  who  it  is  for  whom 
they  toil  and  sweat.  At  present  we  know 
that  our  work  is  not  exactly  done  for  pure 
love  of  the  thing,  nor  does  it  result  in  the 
improvement  of  our  own  lot.  That  being  so, 
our  only  object  in  doing  our  work  is  to  keep 
our  situations  an'd  get  through  with  our  tasks ; 
as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  we  take 
no  notice  of  them. 

'  They,  on  the  other  hand,  behave  in  the 
most  abusive  manner  towards  us,  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  bow  our  heads  "  (page  29). 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  an  extraordin- 
ary view  of  a  man's  professional  duty.  One 
need  only  do  one's  work  in  order  "  to  keep 
one's  situation  and  get  through  with  one's 
task  "  !  And,  in  a  public  service,  one  must 
treat  the  public  with  indifference  :  "  Take  no 
notice  of  them,"  indeed !  It  may  be  re- 
marked, by  the  way,  that  this  is  a  strange 
method  of  gaining  the  support  of  public 
opinion ;  for  after  all  the  public  is  everybody. 
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Later  on  the  preacher  becomes  absolutely 
grotesque.  He  says :  "  The  employees 
should  elect  their  chiefs  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage ; 
but  this  the  companies  will  never  allow." 

Probably  not,  nor  will  the  public  either ! 

For,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  public  imagine 
that  the  railways  were  made  for  their  benefit, 
and  they  would  be  none  too  eager  to  entrust 
their  safety  to  any  smart  speaker  who  knows 
how  to  catch  the  votes  of  his  hearers ! 

The  pamphlet  goes  on — 

"  It  would  be  only  logical  for  the  em- 
ployees to  have  the  right  to  choose  those 
who  are  to  give  them  orders,  and  to  be  able 
to  turn  them  out  in  cases  where  they  prove 
unjust  or  incapable"  (page  73). 

And  when  is  the  selection  of  professors, 
doctors,  and  officers  to  be  put  to  the  vote? 

This  is  indeed  the  impossible  programme, 
whose  consideration  was  demanded  in  order 
to  get  the  hoped-for  refusal  which  was  to 
justify,  in  the  eyes  of  fools,  the  application 
of  strikes  to  our  means  of  transport,  as  being 
the  sole  means  of  obtaining  satisfaction. 
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But  we  will  leave  these  inanities,  and  pass 
on  to  the  dangerous  side  of  this  little  book. 

'  The  last  resource  of  railwaymen  in  search 
of  justice  is  a  strike.  A  strike  is  a  legitimate 
weapon,  and  nobody  can  contest  that  fact. 
If,  then,  it  is  suppressed,  its  suppression  con- 
stitutes an  abuse  of  the  rights  of  the  stronger 
party  "  (page  78). 

There  is  where  the  cloven  hoof  shows  itself. 

But  that  is  not  by  any  means  all. 

"With  the  organization  which  the  syndi- 
cate cannot  fail  to  have  in  a  short  time,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  position  when  we  can  con- 
template the  possibility  of  a  general  strike 
of  all  the  railways,  and,  if  necessary,  of 
similar  institutions.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  everybody  should  think  over  this  pro- 
blem. No  partial  strikes ;  but  patience,  and  a 
general  strike  !  "  (page  79). 

A  general  strike  of  the  means  of  transport, 
and  if  necessary  of  similar  institutions — was 
not  that  the  promise  made  by  the  Chief  of 
the  German  Secret  Police  to  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  when  he  asked  him  to  have  those 
80,000  thalers  voted  by  the  Reichstag,  with 
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the  especial  object  of  ensuring — for  reasons 
which  we  know — the  recruiting  of  Prussian 
employees  in  the  French  railways? 

But  the  fear  that  the  Government  might 
take  effective  measures  to  prevent  the  dis- 
astrous reaction  of  a  general  railway  strike 
on  the  whole  work  of  the  nation,  drew  from 
the  editors  of  the  Mesmard  pamphlet  the 
following  infamous  pronouncement. 

Mark  these  words — 

"  Mobilization  ?  Yes,  to  defend  our  liberty 
and  our  independence — perhaps  :  but  to  pre- 
vent a  strike — never !  Who  could  force  us 
to  it?  Our  reply  to  the  prison-warder 
generals  will  be — No;  in  spite  of  your  mili- 
tary code,  we  refuse  to  mobilize,  and  you 
cannot  have  a  hundred  thousand  good  citizens 
shot  or  deported  who  merely  ask  for  justice. 
We  know  our  duty  as  patriots,  and  we  know 
when  we  must  become  soldiers.  But  if  you 
gentlemen  do  not  know  it,  you  officers,  then 
leave  us  alone  to  manage  our  own  affairs,  or 
we  shall  call  in  the  Prussians  "  (page  80). 

At  the  public  sitting  of  the  Congress  of 
April    1893,    the   general    secretary    of    the 
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"  National  "( !)  Syndicate  of  railway  servants 
stated  that,  before  its  publication — 

"  The  Mesmard  pamphlet  was  laid  before 
a  special  committee,  composed  of  members 
of  the  Administrative  Council  of  the  Chamber 
of  the  Syndicate,  and  they  affirmed  its  utility 
as  a  means  of  propagating  the  principles  of 
the  Chamber." 

Von  Caprivi  had  intended  his  80,000 
thalers  for  foreign  publications  designated  as 
useful  to  the  policy  of  the  empire !  !  ! 

When  this  publication,  useful  to  the  policy 
of  the  German  Empire,  was  introduced  into 
France,  the  patriotic  M.  Viette,  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  issued  the  following  circular 
at  the  instance  of  the  Minister  for  WTar, 
General  Loizillon,  addressing  it  to  the 
directors  of  all  our  railway  companies — 

"  GENTLEMEN, 

"An  attempt  has  been  made  to  dis- 
seminate a  pamphlet  called  The  Railway 
Servants,  signed  by  one  '  Mesmard/  contain- 
ing certain  passages  which  constitute  a  verit- 
able insult  to  our  country. 
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"  Under  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  March 
5th,  1852,  the  serving  staff  of  the  railways  is 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  higher 
Administration,  which  has  the  right,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  companies,  to  demand 
the  dismissal  of  any  servants. 

"  I  consequently  deem  it  my  duty  to 
request  you  to  inform  me  of  the  names  of 
any  railway  servants  who  may  be  guilty  of 
circulating  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet, 
and  to  carry  out  their  removal  or  discharge. 

"  The  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
this  circular  is  requested. 
"  I  have,  etc., 

"  (Signed]  VIETTE, 

"  Minister  of  Public  Works." 

In  order  to  avoid  recourse  to  the  severe, 
but  just,  measures  of  repression  indicated  by 
the  Minister,  the  directors,  when  bringing  the 
pamphlet  referred  to  to  the  notice  of  their 
staffs,  warned  their  employees  of  the  dangers 
in  which  they  might  be  involved  by  any  sort 
of  sympathy  with  the  promoters  of  disorder, 
political  brigands  who  had  already  estab- 
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lished    their    strongholds    in    the     Labour 
Exchange  in  Paris. 

M.  Heurteau,  of  the  Orleans  Company, 
said  in  Circular  No.  15,056,  which  is  acces- 
sible to  everybody— 

'  The  pamphlet  in  question  has  been  dis- 
tributed at  the  Labour  Exchange  in  Paris  on 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  Congress,  and  also 
at  various  centres  on  the  French  railway 
system. 

The  Director  of  the  Company  is  thoroughly 
confident  that  the  well-known  sentiments  of 
the  staff,  their  devotion  to  duty,  and  their 
proved  patriotism,  will  ever  suffice  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  part  in  such  agitations  as 
the  present,  and  to  ensure  their  indignant 
repudiation  of  any  sympathy  with  its 
authors. 

•"  (Signed)  E.  HEURTEAU, 

"  Director  of  the  Company." 

Messrs.  Brabant  of  the  Eastern  Company, 
Noblemaire  of  the  P.L.M.,  Blage  of  the 
Southern,  Marin  of  the  Western,  and 
Sartiaux  of  the  Northern,  all  expressed 
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in  very  similar  words  the  same  wishes  and 
hopes. 

M.  Guimber,  President  of  the  Engine- 
drivers'  and  Firemen's  Trade  Union,  gave 
expression,  for  his  part,  to  the  following  senti- 
ments, in  a  circular  which  was  issued  through- 
out our  railway  system — 

"  The  production  of  the  anti-patriotic 
pamphlet  which  you  know,  or  of  which  you 
have  heard,  cost  £1,000.  One  is  inclined  to 
ask  where  the  money  came  from,  if  not  from 
the  Prussians?" 

About  the  same  time  we  ourselves  wrote 
as  follows  on  the  subject — 1 

"  Seeing  that  the  general  secretary  of  the 
so-called  'National'  (!  !)  Syndicate  of  rail- 
way servants  has  declared  that  he  knows  its 
authors,  has  upheld  and  defended  it,  and  has 
accused  M.  Viette  of  being  an  enemy  of  the 
Republic  because  he  prevented  its  dissemina- 
tion; until  this  strike-maker  has  answered  the 
question,  'Who  paid  the  ;£i,ooo  which  the 
Mesmard  pamphlet  cost?'  we  shall  continue 
to  maintain  that  it  was  German  and  not 
1  See  Edaireur  de  la  Voie  (1893  collection). 
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French  money  that  paid  for  its  editing,  com- 
position, publication,  dispatch,  and  dis- 
tribution ! 

"  No  answer  has  been  given  to  this  ques- 
tion, because  the  Mesmard  pamphlet,  which 
is  favourable  only  to  the  aims  and  policy  of 
Germany,  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  be- 
trayal of  Strasburg,  and  because  it  falls 
within  the  category  of  foreign  -publications 
paid  for  out  of  the  80,000  thalers  voted  by 
the  Reichstag,  at  the  instance  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor." 

At  all  events  let  any  one  endeavour  to  find 
a  "publication33  which  fulfils  better  than  the 
Mesmard  pamphlet  the  conditions  of  the 
Reichstag  vote,  and  which  falls  more  natur- 
ally under  the  head  of  "  foreign  publications 
useful  to  the  policy  of  the  empire.3' 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  this  publication, 
advocating  a  strike  on  our  railways,  and 
threatening  to  call  in  "the  Prussians33  to 
help  the  strikers  (page  80  of  the  said  pam- 
phlet), was  sent  to  France  from  the  German 
Consulate  in  Geneva  in  April  1893,  that  is, 
two  months  after  the  passing  of  the  vote  of 
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80,000  thalers  (£12,200)  by  the  Reichstag, 
which  vote,  we  repeat,  was  intended  to  pay 
for  "  foreign  publications  useful  to  the  policy 
of  the  empire  !  " 

That  is  a  sufficiently  clear  demonstration 
of  the  employment  of  the  thalers  of  the 
German  Secret  Service  funds  in  organizing 
and  preparing  for  the  provocation  of  a  strike 
in  the  establishments  providing  for  our 
national  defence. 

All  of  those  who  disseminated  the  pam- 
phlet were  evidently  acting  unknowingly  at 
the  time.  None  of  them  could  possibly  have 
suspected  the  odious  role  which  foreign  inter- 
mediaries of  undisclosed  identity  were  thrust- 
ing upon  Frenchmen  whose  guilt  can  only 
be  held  to  be  that  of  gullibility. 

For  all  that,  the  German  Government  was 
being  none  the  less  well  served. 

Here  is  another  fact. 

Later  on,  in  1898,  when  the  same  so-called 
"  National "  Syndicate  (this  title  was  always 
used  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  their  aims  and  veil 
their  actions)  attempted,  on  a  third  occasion, 
to  organize  the  famous  strike  on  our  railways 
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which  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  all, 
the  same  events  were  produced  by  the  same 
causes  and  were  supported  by  the  same 
resources.  What  was  the  object  ? — to  arrange 
for  a  strike  on  our  railways  at  a  moment  when 
a  declaration  of  war  seemed  imminent. 

Here  are  the  proofs. 

On  the  1 3th  of  October,  1898,  when  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  and 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  inquiry  before 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  when  the  consequences 
of  that  inquiry  were  assuming  the  most 
threatening  aspect  in  Germany,  the 
"  National "  Syndicate  of  railway  servants 
presented  afresh  its  famous  ultimatum  to  the 
companies,  requiring  that  the  impossible 
reforms  which  it  demanded  should  be  con- 
ceded to  the  railwaymen,  with  the  alternative 
of  an  immediate  and  general  strike. 

One  has  but  to  read  again,  now  in  a  time 
of  complete  tranquillity,  the  newspapers  of 
that  period,  to  find  a  very  suggestive  title 
set  down  there  in  print  in  a  side-note. 

A  strike  was,  in  fact,  declared  by  the 
"  National  "  Syndicate ;  but  never  did  a  strike 
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fail  so  pitiably.  Once  again  the  railway  ser- 
vants dealt  out  a  rough  and  ready  justice  to 
the  pretexts  advanced  by  the  ringleaders  of 
strike  culture  a  la  Stieber.  The  design  of 
immobilizing  our  railways  by  a  general  strike 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  declaration  of 
war  between  France  and  Germany  was 
greatly  to  be  feared,  resulted  in  the  discom- 
fiture of  those  whose  policy  happened,  once 
again,  of  course  by  the  merest  chance,  to 
conform  to  the  needs  of  Germany  and  the 
German  plan  of  mobilization. 

Since  that  time,  October  1898,  no  single 
dark  cloucj  has  arisen  to  mar  the  relations 
between  France  and  Germany ;  and,  again  by 
pure  chance,  not  a  single  threat  of  a  strike 
on  our  railways  has  been  heard  of  either ! 

How  easy  it  is  to  see  that  the  electric 
button  which  gives  the  signal  for  a  German 
mobilization,  and  for  a  strike  on  the  French 
railway  systems,  lie  side  by  side  in  the  same 
study,  on  the  same  board,  and  within  reach  of 
the  same  hand ! 


L  2 


CHAPTER   XI 

HOW    STRIKES    ARE    MADE 

The  German  Secret  Police  foments  strikes  in  France 
and  Belgium — The  destination  of  Von  Caprivi's 
thalers. 

IN  October  1892  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Hamburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce proposed  to  his  colleagues  that  the 
Chamber  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
establishing,  with  the  funds  available,  a  shoe 
factory  in  the  outskirts  of  Hamburg,  on  a 
basis  of  co-operative  production  amongst  the 
patrons. 

The  project  having  been  studied,  and  the 
Government  having  promised  a  substantial 
subsidy  towards  its  realization,  the  German 
Chamber  of  Commerce  failed  to  discover  a 
way  of  carrying  the  matter  through,  owing 
to  "the  lack  of  markets,  these  being  already 
occupied  by  the  great  French  factories  of 

Amiens,  Fougeres,  Romans,  and  Nancy/' 
i48 
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The  proposition  was  none  the  less  accepted 
in  principle,  its  materialization  being  merely 
postponed. 

Now  four  months  later,  in  April  I893,1  an 
extraordinary  agitation  suddenly  arose  in  the 
shoe  factories  of  Amiens. 

The  orators  of  the  advanced  party  flocked 
in  and  meetings  took  place  morning  and 
evening. 

In  three  months  the  agitation  spread  to 
such  peaceable  centres  as  Montieres-les- 
Amiens,  and  the  Boulevard  Saint-Jacques, 
the  seat  of  three  of  the  principal  factories  of 
the  Somme. 

At  bottom  the  workmen  had  no  compre- 
hension either  of  what  was  going  on  around 
them,  nor  of  what  the  agitators — all  strangers 
to  the  firms  whose  workmen  they  sought  to 
call  out  on  strike — demanded  in  their  name 
from  the  employers,  who  were  powerless  to 
comply. 

Six  days  later  all  the  workmen  employed 

in  the  shoe  factories  of  Amiens  were  called 

out  on  strike,  without  any  statement  of  the 

men's  demands  having  been  even  drawn  up, 

1  See  The  Great  Strikes^  by  the  same  author. 
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still  less  submitted  to  the  masters  of  the 
factories  concerned. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  local  trade  union  of 
the  shoe  industry  had  not  had  sufficient  notice 
to  arrange  anything  in  advance,  was  without 
a  penny  available  to  form  a  strike  fund,  and 
lacked  the  most  rudimentary  preparations 
for  a  strike,  it  was  found  necessary  to  open 
a  public  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  "  the 
brotherhood  of  misery  shamefully  exploited 
by  the  rapacious  capitalists." 

After  the  lapse  of  thirty-two  days,  on  May 
1 8th,  1893,  tne  workmen  returned  to  work 
with  bowed  heads,  shamefaced  and  humbled, 
while  their  "  oratorical  comrades "  returned 
contentedly  to  Paris  in  first-class  carriages. 

As  for  the  local  trade  union  or  strike  com- 
mittee, it  gave  out  that  in  the  course  of  the 
strike  it  had  distributed  "  20,000  coupons  to 
the  value  of  £800  to  the  '  comrades '  out  of 
work,  notwithstanding  that  the  total  of  the 
local  subscriptions  only  amounted  to  £48." 

On  being  challenged  to  explain  their 
accounts,  the  said  strike  committee  appointed 
a  committee  of  auditors,  who  issued  the 
following  statement— 
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"  Twenty  thousand  coupons  to  the  value 
of  ,£800  have  actually  been  distributed  out 
of  the  strike  funds  to  comrades  out  of 
work. 

"  Out  of  the  £1,568  l  received  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  eight  days  after  the  declaration 
of  the  strike,  we  received  £1,000  sent  direct 
from  Frankfort. 

'  This  £1,000  was  sent  in  two  remittances  : 
the  first  of  £440  and  the  second  of  £560. 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds 
were  received  from  Zurich,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions collected  in  France  amounted  only 
to  £48" 

Ah !  But  can  you  see  the  merchants,  the 
manufacturers  or  the  workmen  of  Frankfort 
taxing  themselves  thus  to  send  within  ten 
days  over  £440,  and  another  time  £560  to 
workmen  on  strike  in  the  little  town  of 
Amiens  in  France  away  over  there  on  the 
Somme  ? 

1  We  would  draw  attention  to  this  fact :  the  strike 
committee  which  received  ,£1,568,  also  states  that  it  only 
distributed  £800 :  something  must  have  been  forgotten 
by  the  treasurer,  for  otherwise  there  must  have  been  a 
wastage  in  general  expenses  amounting  to  95  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  distributed. 
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And  think  of  those  good  watchmakers  of 
Zurich,  far  away  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland  ! 
Can  you  see  them,  either,  hastily  combining 
to  send  ^124  to  the  shoemakers  of  Amiens? 

At  all  events,  if  they  did,  the  occurrence 
has  the  merit  of  being  a  novelty;  a  novelty, 
too,  which  has  never  been  repeated. 

This  direct  interposition  of  the  German 
Secret  Police  in  the  matter  of  organizing  and 
subsidizing  strikes  in  foreign  countries  was, 
moreover,  officially  recognized  by  the 
Honourable  M.  Jules  Develle  himself,  when 
he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  "  .There 
are,"  so  said  M.  Jules  Develle  in  effect, 
"  some  very  curious  things  about  these  inter- 
national organizations,  some  combinations 
which  give  much  food  for  thought.  For 
example,  it  is  known  in  all  the  Chancelleries 
that  strikes  have  been  paid  for  with  German 
money"  (August  2nd,  1893,  at  the  Seine 
assizes). 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  could  not 
further  particularize,  but  we  think  we  are 
justified  in  stating  that  when  he  said 
"strikes"  he  was  referring  to  the  strikes  of 
that  period,  the  Amiens  strike  in  particular. 
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Indeed,  Herr  von  Caprivi's  thalers  find 
their  way  to  some  queer  places ! 

I  wonder  whether  General  von  Roon's 
Uhlans  ever  did  as  much  injury  to  the  people 
of  Amiens  as  they  suffered  from  this  action 
of  the  German  Secret  Police. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  here  go  into  the 
history  of  the  various  great  mining  strikes  as 
well,  especially  those  of  1891,  1895,  1900, 
1901,  and  1906. 

The  points  brought  out  would  be  of  an 
even  more  incisive  and  topical  nature,  if  that 
were  possible,  than  in  the  cases  of  the  rail- 
ways and  of  the  Amiens  strike. 

The  same  applies  to  the  strikes  in  the 
textile  industries,  known  as  "  The  Northern 
Riots/'1  and  to  those  of  the  metal-workers. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  instigation  of 
strikes  in  French  industries  has  been  raised 
by  the  directors  of  the  German  Secret  Police 
to  the  degree  of  a  real  principle  of  govern- 
ment. 

Once,  during  his  declining  years,  Stieber 

1  The  Great  Strikes — The  calling  out  of  the  employees 
of  the  textile  industries  :  "  A  Sanguinary  Day."  By  Paul 
Lanoir.  Girard  et  Briere,  publishers,  Paris, 
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made  the  following  reply  to  a  deputy  of  the 
Catholic  Centre  party  who  was  grumbling  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  budget  total  kept 
ever  mounting  up  without  limit— 

"  But  what  have  you  to  complain  of?  We 
are  not  spending  that  money." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Certainly  not.     We  are  investing  it !  " 

It  is  indeed  a  very  safe  investment,  which 
yields  interest  to  Germany  in  the  form  of 
the  ruin  of  the  industries  of  France  and  the 
disorganization  of  her  services  of  national 
defence. 

We  once  personally  attended  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  Department  of  the  Seine 
on  September  2nd,  1893,  where  we  heard  a 
statement  made  openly,  publicly,  and  with 
pride,  by  a  candidate  who  has  since  become 
a  deputy  belonging  to  the  international 
revolutionary  party,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
received  ,£100  from  Germany  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  his  candidature  for  the  French 
Parliament. 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  an 
isolated  case.  From  what  Stieber  tells  us  in 
his  Memoirs  it  would  appear  that  this  subsidy 
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is  granted  "  to  every  parliamentary  candidate, 
in  France  or  elsewhere,  who  supports  a 
policy  useful  to  that  of  the  empire." 

The  money  would  be  sent,  not  to  the  in- 
dividual candidates,  but  "to  the  party  chief, 
to  enable  him  to  procure  a  larger  number  of 
candidates." 

So  it  seems  that  the  German  Secret  Police 
are  making  successful  efforts  to  extend  their 
Germanizing  tactics  even  to  the  French  Par- 
liament, or  at  least  to  its  Germanizable 
portions. 

The  second  branch  of  the  German  Secret 
Police  dealing  with  espionage  proper,  is  by 
far  the  more  important,  by  reason  both  of  its 
extension  throughout  the  whole  of  French 
territory  and  of  the  undoubted  gravity  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  constantly  exposes  us. 

But  the  first  branch,  viz.  political  action,  of 
whose  objects  and  methods  of  working  we 
have  just  given  an  all  too  summary  indica- 
tion, threatens  us  none  the  less  also  with 
dangers. 

It  is  indeed  only  too  certain  that  the  strikes 
repeatedly  instigated  by  our  Prussians  of  the 
Interior  amongst  the  workmen  in  French 
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industries,  invariably  end  by  placing  those 
industries  in  a  condition  of  relative  inferiority 
to  similar  industries  in  Germany,  in  respect 
both  of  means  of  production  and  amount  of 
profits,  and,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  finding  markets 
also. 

In  the  long  run,  however,  the  individuals 
who  turn  the  machinery  which  manufactures 
strikes  do  not  remain  the  same,  but  are 
continually  changing  in  accordance  with 
the  rate  at  which  their  own  fortunes  are 
achieved. 

As  soon  as  they  have  achieved  that,  they 
abandon  to  others  their  role  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  this  eternal  process  of  victimizing  the 
people,  and  the  performance  goes  on  un- 
ceasingly, emancipating  none  but  the  eman- 
cipator. The  workman  remains  deeper  than 
ever  in  the  rut,  but  in  the  end  he  perceives 
that  the  strikes,  which  plunge  him  in  misery, 
invariably  enrich  those  who  instigate  them; 
and  then  this  eternal  victim  sometimes  real- 
izes that  his  livelihood  must  be  derived,  not 
from  the  ruin,  but  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry,  business,  or  firm  to  which  he  has 
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hired  out  his  brain  or  his  arms.  And 
assuredly  the  time  will  one  day  come  when 
he  will  at  length  see  clearly  into  the  games  of 
the  loud-tongued  fraternity  who  pretend  to 
support  Socialism,  whilst  in  reality  they  are 
nothing  but  its  parasites  and  wastrels. 

Moreover,  the  firms  of  employers  them- 
selves, whose  workmen  are  drawn  into  a  strike 
as  fish  are  drawn  into  the  fisherman's  net  in 
the  sea,  possess  legal  and  practical  means  of 
fighting  the  pioneers  of  strike  culture;  let 
them  approach  their  workmen  and  talk  over 
and  discuss  with  them  in  a  friendly  way  the 
conditions  of  the  employment  of  their  human 
capital.  And  then,  whenever  the  emissaries 
of  the  German  Police  come  to  fulfil  their  task 
of  calling  out  the  workmen  on  strike,  each 
good  employer  will  have  in  his  factories, 
works  and  yards  a  nucleus  of  good  collabora- 
tors with  sufficient  intelligence  to  counter- 
balance and  even  to  nullify  the  harmful 
action  of  the  stipendiaries  of  strike  culture. 

The  practical  method  of  dealing  effica- 
ciously with  the  spies  in  France  who  are 
engaged  on  spying  proper  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  entirely  overlooked  by  citizens  individ- 
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ually,  and  almost  entirely,  too,  even  by  those 
entrusted  with  some  authority  and  responsi- 
bility in  our  large  centres. 

The  fact  is  your  true  spy  is  not  easy  to 
detect,  and,  when  discovered,  it  is  necessary 
to  arrest  him  at  once.  Now,  before  reaching 
that  point,  the  French  administration  stops 
to  think. 

In  the  absence  of  material  proofs,  it  hesi- 
tates, reflecting  that  the  accused  will  appeal 
to  the  Government  itself  through  his  ambas- 
sador against  being  incarcerated  without 
sufficient  justification. 

And  then  the  commissioner  of  police  and 
the  public  attorney,  to  whom  the  Government 
will  submit  the  facts  of  the  case  before  taking 
action,  will  both  follow  the  same  impulse,  the 
same  motto,  "Above  all  things,  avoid  a 
fiasco." 

If  either  of  them  still  thinks  the  proofs 
which  are  forthcoming  to  be  insufficient,  two 
courses  of  action  present  themselves  :  to  tele- 
graph to  the  prefect,  or,  if  the  case  is  urgent, 
refer  the  matter  to  the  office  of  the  Public 
Prosecutor.  And  the  examining  magistrate, 
doubly  involved  and  doubly  irritated, 
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mutters,  "  There  !  That's  the  last  straw  !  " 
and  like  the  attorney,  repeats  in  a  whisper 
the  words  of  the  commissioner,  "Above  all 
things,  avoid  a  fiasco." 

To  be  able  to  arrest  a  foreigner  suspected, 
or  even  proved  guilty  of  spying,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  catch  him  red-handed,  in  the  very 
act. 

And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Our 
police  in  France  is  not  devised  to  deal  with 
either  espionage  or  counter-espionage  :  it  has 
neither  the  qualifications,  the  time,  nor  the 
means. 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of 
the  French  administration. 

It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  out  of  the 
30,000  to  35,000  spies  operating  "at  fixed 
posts "  in  France,  barely  two  or  three  are 
arrested,  on  the  average,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  16,000  to 
18,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  German  spies 
have  a  much  quieter  time  in  France  than 
honest  persons. 

It  would,  moreover,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  service  of  espionage  proper 
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is  governed  through  written  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  that,  by  seizing  the  paper  on  the 
spy,  one  can  discover  the  organization  of  the 
espionage  service  itself. 

Stieber's  great  merit  is  that  he  procured 
for  Prussia,  and  later  for  Germany  and 
Prussia,  an  unrivalled  espionage  service,  by 
following  a  plan  drawn  up  by  himself  and 
Frederick  William  IV,  of  which  he,  Stieber, 
never  betrayed  the  secret. 

After  his  death  in  1892  the  wheels  con- 
tinued to  grind  automatically  on  the  lines 
which  he  established,  which  no  one  ventures 
to  tamper  with  more  than  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  place,  displace,  or  replace  any  part 
becoming  obsolete  or  requiring  to  be  im- 
proved in  quality,  replacing  it  subsequently 
by  another.  Certain  it  is  that  one  could  only 
succeed  in  compiling  a  general  state  of  this 
immense  army  of  more  than  30,000  in- 
dividuals by  summarizing — not  states  or  pay- 
sheets,  for  such  are  non-existent — but  the 
receipts  always  drawn  anonymously  in  the 
form  of  "for  services  performed  on  behalf 
of  X." 

But  no  man  in  Germany,  not  even  a  cabinet 
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minister,  would  venture  to  entertain  such  an 
idea,  or  at  least  to  express  it. 

We  will  shortly  go  into  the  question  of 
how  the  spies  are  paid ;  but  it  will  first  of  all 
be  useful  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  organization 
and  working  of  their  various  services. 


CHAPTER    XII 

ESPIONAGE    PROPER 

Spying  proper  as  practised  by  the  Germans — Its  present 
organization  and  methods  of  work — Division  into 
two  distinct  branches. 

GERMAN  espionage  in  France  interests  itself 
in  everything  and  everybody  possessing  in 
any  capacity  a  particle  of  authority  or  cele- 
brity. Its  attentions  even  extend  to  those 
who  have  merely  a  slight  knowledge  of  such 
facts  as  a  spy  "at  a  fixed  post"  must  learn 
and  deal  with  in  his  reports,  or  who  have 
some  acquaintance  with  persons  whom  such 
a  spy  must  know,  and  on  whose  abilities, 
merits,  social  relations  (within  or  beyond  the 
family  circle),  character,  temperament,  habits, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  whose  faults  and 
passions  it  is  his  duty  to  report. 

We  have  had  in  our  hands  a  report  drawn 

up  by  a  Swiss  operating  in  France  on  behalf 
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of  Germany — there  are  nearly  8,000  Swiss  so 
situated — dealing  with  an  infantry  colonel 
quartered  in  a  little  town  in  the  south  where 
the  spy  in  question  was,  and  still  remains, 
"at  a  fixed  post.3' 

As  a  source  of  information  it  is  nothing 
less  than  a  masterpiece  of  precision. 

This  unhappy  colonel,  who  is  now 
a  general  officer,  was  literally  stripped, 
dissected,  and  exposed  naked  for  inspec- 
tion. 

In  that  report  was  to  be  found  every  detail 
regarding  himself  and  his  people,  down  to 
the  number  of  his  relatives  and  friends  of 
both  sexes,  not  omitting  the  two  mistresses 
with  whom  he  was  rightly  or  wrongly 
credited. 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  end  was  this  report 
made,  the  answer  is  simple. 

The  report  would  be  sent  by  the  spy  "  at 
a  fixed  post "  —otherwise  known  as  informer 
or  correspondent — to  the  travelling  inspector. 
The  latter  comes  at  regular  periods,  pre- 
viously notified,  to  "see  his  friend"  during 
a  trip  in  France,  delivering  (if  the  spy  be 
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one  attached  to  a  district  brigade  *)  the  salary 
which  he  has  earned,  not  as  a  friend,  but  as 
a  spy,  and  receives  from  him  a  "general 
verbal  report"  in  addition  to  his  written 
reports  on  the  particular  points  and  persons 
whom  it  has  been  his  business  to  observe. 

The  report  on  the  colonel  is  taken  to  Ger- 
many amongst  the  other  documents  handed 
over,  and  transmitted  to  the  commissioner  or 
district  inspector,  by  whom  it  is  examined  and 
who,  having  approved  it  or  called  for  further 
information,  passes  it  to  the  Councillor  of 
Police  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
district  concerned.  This  Councillor  of 
Police,  or  Polizeirath,  forwards  the  report  to 
the  Director  General  of  Police,  who  uses  this 
carefully  revised  and  completed  document  to 
post  up  the  colonel's  "card"  or  personal 
record.  The  latter  is  then  sent  to  Army  Head- 
quarters, and  is  there  finally  classified  and 
filed  "in  its  proper  place  in  the  hierarchy," 
viz.  at  the  head  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment, 
in  the  brigade,  division,  and  army  corps  or 

1  See  Chapter  XV  below,  as  to  the  method  of  payment 
of  salaries  to  spies  at  fixed  posts. 
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special  service,  to  which  the  colonel  or  other 
officer  concerned  belongs. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that,  once  posted 
up  in  this  manner,  the  colonel's  "  card  "  is  left 
unamended. 

From  the  moment  the  "  card "  reaches 
Army  Headquarters  it  loses  its  name,  and  is 
allotted  the  register  number  under  which  the 
first  report  furnished  on  the  colonel  by  the 
espionage  service  was  classified  in  the 
archives  of  the  Secret  Police. 

Henceforth  the  demand  and  transmission 
of  all  information  or  supplementary  reports 
relating  to  the  colonel  will  be  made  by  the 
Secret  Police  under  this  register  number, 
known  only  to  the  registrar  of  the  directorate 
of  the  Secret  Police  and  to  an  official  at 
Army  Headquarters. 

And,  further,  if  at  the  annual  inspection 

Card  No. is  not  invariably  found  posted 

accurately  up  to  date,  Army  Headquarters 
will  treat  the  Divisional  Commissioner  of  the 
espionage  district  where  the  colonel  resides 
as  guilty  of  negligence. 

The  importance  of  this  central  bureau  of 
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information,  and  of  the  compilation  of 
"  cards,"  will  be  appreciated  when  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  realized. 

(1)  That  there  are  more  than  15,000  spies 
at    fixed    posts — commonly    called    "  letter- 
boxes "   on  account  of  the  nature   of   their 
duties  of  collecting  and  transmitting  to  Head- 
quarters all  items  of  information  and  even 
scandal— now  living  in  our  garrison  towns, 
who    are    occupied    in    keeping    themselves 
posted    with    information    about   the    whole 
-personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  case  of  the  colonel. 

(2)  That  the   directorate   of  the   German 
Secret  Police,  having  at  its  disposal  between 
20,000    and    25,000    spies,    including    the 
political  series,  is  required  to  draw  up  for 
the  use  at  Army  Headquarters,  with  the  aid 
of  its  agents  at  fixed  posts,  a  "  card  "  relating 
to  every  Frenchman  belonging  to  the  follow- 
ing categories— 

(a)  General  officers,  and  officers  of  corre- 
sponding or  superior  rank. 

(b)  All  who  pass  out  of  the  military  col- 
leges in  the  top  quarter  of  the  list.1 

1  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  batch  passing  out  of 
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(c)  All    directing    staff,    professors,    man- 
agers   and    sub-managers — of    our    military 
schools,   or   factories   of   arms,   stores,   and 
ammunition. 

(d)  All  staff-officers  and  aides-de-camp. 

(e)  All  officers,  or  persons  of  correspond- 
ing rank,  employed  in  the  Ministry,  or  Head- 
quarter Staffs,  of  the  Departments  of  War 
and  the  Navy. 

(/)  All  officers,  or  persons  of  correspond- 
ing rank,  whose  circumstances  are  precarious 
and  whose  private  affairs  are  in  any  degree 
upset. 

When  the  German  Secret  Service,  armed 
with  the  particulars  supplied  by  the  cards, 
directly  or  indirectly  approaches  some  officer 
or  other  official  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
useful  information  from  him  in  regard  to  any 
particular  French  personage,  it  is  assured  in 
advance  of  the  certainty  of  being  well  and 
rapidly  served. 


Saint-Cyr  comprises  200  graduates,  the  51  highest  are 
followed  up  and  spied  on  from  that  hour,  and  a  "  card  " 
is  immediately  opened  on  each  of  them  by  the  espionage 
service. 
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The  "card"  will  have  been  previously 
consulted  at  Berlin,  to  ascertain  the  financial 
situation  of  the  person  with  whom  relations 
are  to  be  established,  his  necessities,  and 
sometimes  even  in  what  his  desires  consist. 
Thus  posted,  the  spy  is  in  a  position  judi- 
ciously to  select  some  generous  and  discreet 
form,  in  which  to  frame  the  offer  of  remun- 
eration to  be  held  out  to  an  ambitious,  needy, 
or  dissipated  officer,  as  the  price  of  his  ser- 
vices, i.  e.  of  the  treachery  he  is  expected 
to  perform. 

When  common  rumour,  which  is  rarely  at 
fault,  casts  a  suspicion  of  espionage  on  some 
foreigner  inhabiting  a  small  garrison  town, 
there  will  occasionally  be  some  good  souls, 
poorly  endowed  with  intelligence,  or  more 
often  still  some  confederates  who  will  make 
the  remark — 

"What  can  a  spy  learn  here?  The 
movements  of  the  troops?  The  names 
of  the  officers?  One  can  see  all  that  in  the 
papers." 

The  principal  subjects  of  the  often  un- 
suspected researches  of  these  foreigners  are 
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the  officers,  on  whom  they  prepare  daily 
notes,  to  be  used  in  posting  up  the  cards  of 
the  German  Staff;  defensive  services  of  the 
nation,  and  the  means  of  putting  these  out 
of  action,  are  what  constitute  the  subject  of 
the  investigations. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

SPIES    AT    THEIR    WORK 
Some  examples  of  espionage  and  counter-espionage. 

LET  us  consider  the  case  of  one  of  the 
regiments  in  the  south,  containing  amongst 
its  officers  a  certain  Armament  Lieutenant 
whom  we  will  call  M.  P.,  one  of  the  class 
of  officers  of  inferior  ability  whose  private 
life  is  no  better  regulated  than  their  pro- 
fessional conduct.  He  is  a  bachelor  and  is 
employed  on  armament  work  pending  his 
retirement. 

One  day  when  he  is  in  the  "  Cafe,  du  Com- 
merce "  opposite  the  station,  where  he  passes 
a  good  deal  of  his  time,  the  landlord  intro- 
duces a  commercial  traveller,  who  has  been 
using  that  house  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  whom  he  describes  as  "  a  good  fellow/' 

The  latter  is  a  man  of  grave  appearance, 

decorated  with  the  military  medal.    He  finds 

170 
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the  time  hangs  rather  heavily  during  the  pre- 
vailing bad  weather,  and  would  like  a  game 
of  piquet. 

The  proposal  comes  as  a  perfect  godsend 
to  our  Lieutenant,  who  is  sprawling  half 
asleep  on  the  sofa  opposite  his  empty 
decanter,  with  an  idiotic  expression  on  his 
face. 

They  enter  into  conversation  and  have  a 
game  In  the  evening  they  play  again,  and 
the  next  day  as  well.  The  commercial 
traveller  is  out  of  luck  and  loses  each  time. 
"  It's  your  own  fault,"  remarks  the  Lieutenant 
casually,  "  you've  been  making  some  shock- 
ing mistakes." 

They  each  in  turn  start  recounting  regi- 
mental anecdotes. 

Seeing  that  the  traveller  is  always  com- 
plaining of  the  bad  times,  and  the  hardness 
of  business  men,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
his  creditors  to  pay,  after  a  few  days  the 
Lieutenant,  in  his  turn,  begins  to  speak 
freely. 

He  is  in  a  far  worse  case  than  his  fellow 
player.  He  is  suffering  under  heartbreaking 
injustices.  He  too  could  long  ago  have  got 
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his  promotion,  if  he  had  only  been  willing  to 
cringe.  He  has  consequently  grown  dis- 
couraged and  disgusted  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  has  resigned  himself  to  await  the 
approaching  hour  of  his  retirement  without 
making  any  fuss. 

But  what  worries  Lieutenant  P.  is  that  he 
owes  a  few  debts  here  and  there — only  small 
ones;  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  at  the 
most — but  none  the  less  they  are  liabilities 
whidi  he  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of. 

A  thrill  of  hope  involuntarily  lights  up 
the  eyes  of  the  traveller  as  he  hears  these 
words,  well  though  he  knew  beforehand  how 
matters  stood. 

c  That's  easily  arranged,"  he  replies. 
"  First  of  all,  though,  you  had  better  have 
a  look  at  these  papers  of  mine,  and  my 
military  discharge  certificate.  I'll  make  a 
fair  deal.  You  help  me  to  do  business  with 
your  colleagues,  and  I  will,  in  return,  send 
you  the  wherewithal  to  pay  all  your  debts." 

The  Armament  Lieutenant  glances  at  the 
military  certificate  presented  to  him.  "  Rifle 
No.  145,851,"  he  reads,  taking  a  long  draw 
at  his  pipe.  Then,  turning  over  several 
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pages,  he  exclaims,  "  Halloa  !  You  were  in 
Tonkin  and  Tunis.  Twelve  years'  service  as 
sergeant — that's  not  bad.  Two  mentions; 
wounded — you  certainly  earned  your  medal, 
anyway." 

"  Oh  yes,  Lieutenant ;  as  far  as  that  goes, 
it's  always  pleasant  to  recall  one's  campaigns, 
and  have  a  chat  over  them,  and  remember 
one's  old  profession.  I  know  many  worse 
professions.  It's  pretty  hard,  these  times,  to 
get  a  honest  living  in  civil  life.  And  besides, 
I  have  got  my  little  pension  and  my  medal, 
after  all ;  and  so  long  as  business  is  moderate 
I  haven't  got  too  much  to  complain  of." 

Nothing  doubting — for  had  he  not  seen 
the  man's  papers  and  his  military  discharge 
certificate? — Lieutenant  P.  went  up  to  the 
room  occupied  by  the  former  non-commis- 
sioned officer  with  the  military  medal,  that 
same  evening  after  their  game,  and  acquainted 
himself  with  the  remarkably  good  bargains 
offered  in  the  way  of  socks,  drawers,  soft 
shirts,  flannel  goods,  etc.,  which  had  all  been 
obtained  direct  from  the  manufacturers  for 
whom  the  man  acted  as  traveller  and  com- 
mission agent. 
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Those  "  pure  woollen  "  socks  at  eightpence 
were  sold  everywhere  else  at  one  shilling  and 
twopence  halfpenny. 

"  You've  merely  got  to  compare  our  prices 
and  see  for  yourself.  Look  here  !  When 
we're  going  to  lunch  let's  call  at  a  clothier's 
shop — any  one  will  do — and  ask  the  ordinary 
price  of  my  socks." 

But  the  Lieutenant,  having  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  a  dozen  pairs,  was 
already  convinced. 

"  As  regards  my  part  in  the  business,"  said 
he,  "what  is  there  to  be  done?  How  am  I 
to  assist  you?  I  know  nothing  about  this 
sort  of  thing." 

"  Oh !  That's  simple  enough.  Let  me 
have  your  card  with  a  line  or  two  of  strong 
recommendation.  Saying,  for  instance,  that 
I  am  a  near  relative  of  yours.  With  such 
an  introduction  I  could  approach  all  officers 
whose  addresses  I  knew,  and  I  would  give 
you  fifty  per  cent.,  not  merely  on  profits,  but 
on  the  gross  amount  of  the  whole  of  the 
first  lot  of  transactions  which  I  concluded 
with  these  gentlemen.  Suppose  one  of  them 
buys  £4  worth  of  goods,  I  will  send  you  ,£2." 
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"  But  that  is  impossible." 

"  You  can  make  your  mind  easy  about  the 
interests  of  my  firm.  What  I  shall  give  to 
you  will  be  no  loss  to  us ;  we  shall  very  soon 
make  it  good  by  the  custom  we-shall  secure, 
which  we  shall  take  good  care  to  retain." 

"  You'll  show  your  military  discharge 
certificate  ? " 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  Then  I'll  try  it." 

"  My  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  find  out 
the  addresses  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison." 

"  It's  not  worth  while  giving  yourself  the 
trouble  to  hunt  them  out.  I'll  tell  my  Arma- 
ment Corporal  at  the  barracks  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  all  the  officers  of  the  regiment  for 
you,  with  their  addresses;  I'll  get  him  to 
include  those  of  the  arsenal  as  well." 

'  Yes,  now,  that  will  help  matters  a  lot, 
Lieutenant." 

"  And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  why  shouldn't 
you  approach  the  foremen,  and  chief  artificers 
and  employees  of  the  arsenal  as  well?  It 
would  be  a  good  plan,  and  we've  got  their 
addresses  too." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  the  more  the  better.     You 
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won't  be  compromised  in  any  way,  either.  I 
am  your  relative;  I  am  pursuing  an  honest 
calling,  and  so  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
one  shouldn't  deal  with  me  as  much  as  with 
any  one  else.  The  only  thing  is — what  about 
that  poor  corporal  who  may  run  a  risk 
of " 

"  Oh  !     You  can  stand  him  a  dinner." 

Two  days  later  the  commercial  traveller 
was  in  possession  of  a  list  giving  the 
addresses  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
including  the  foremen,  overseers,  principal 
artificers,  and  head  workmen  and  employees 
of  the  arsenal,  and  in  addition  he  had  a  warm 
letter  of  recommendation  from  his — brother- 
in-law,  the  Armament  Lieutenant  of  the 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  garrison. 

At  the  arsenal,  where  there  were  a  few 
of  the  "  travelling  inspector's "  spies  "  at 
fixed  posts/3  there  was  joy  amongst  the  latter 
at  the  news  of  this  relationship,  a  relationship 
which  threw  open  "  to  the  chief  "  all  the  doors 
which  they  themselves  had  hitherto  failed  to 
enter. 

A  month  later  Lieutenant  P/s  debts  had 
been  completely  paid  off. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  travelling  inspector 
had  sold  goods  on  credit  to  fifty-five  officers, 
or  persons  of  corresponding  rank,  with  whom 
he  would  consequently  remain  in  touch;  he 
had  further  obtained  possession  of  an  extract 
of  the  "  schedule  of  armament "  of  the  whole 
regiment,  copied  entirely  in  the  Armament 
Corporal's  own  handwriting,  and  likewise  a 
copy  of  the  "  state  of  reserves  "  of  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  whole  garrison,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  information  he  desired 
regarding  the  -personnel  and  the  works  at 
the  arsenal. 

Moreover,  the  "  spies  "  in  the  arsenal,  who 
were  always  slightly  under  suspicion,  were 
feeling  rather  proud  now.  One  of  their 
chief's  relatives,  a  former  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  French  Army,  and  decorated  with 
the  military  medal,  was  also  the  Armament 
Lieutenant's  brother-in-law,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant had  recommended  them  to  the 
consideration  of  their  immediate  superiors. 

These  results,  obtained  in  but  a  short 
space  of  time,  were  clearly  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  many  a  good  pair  of  socks.  The  fact  that 
the  man  was  a  counterfeit  non-commissioned 
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officer  was  only  discovered  eight  months  later, 
thanks  to  the  perspicacity  of  an  officer,  who 
denounced  what  he  stigmatized  as  the  com- 
plicity of  his  brother  officer  Lieutenant  P., 
the  latter  being  thereupon  compulsorily 
retired. 

As  the  reader  may  have  guessed,  the  com- 
mercial traveller's  papers  and  the  military 
discharge  certificate  were  the  work  of  the 
German  Secret  Police,  performed  in  the 
eleventh  section  of  their  organization  in 
Berlin,  constituting  a  special  department  for 
the  fabrication  of  all  identity  papers  and 
references  required  by  spies  operating  in 
France. 

Here  is  another  example — 

The  man  concerned  this  time  is  Lieuten- 
ant A.,  who  passed  out  of  Saint-Cyr  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  third  out  of  the  Staff 
College. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  very  attractive  per- 
sonality. A  strenuous  worker,  he  would  seem 
to  have  a  great  future  awaiting  him.  He 
comes  of  a  rich  family  of  Touraine,  but  as 
their  affairs  have  recently  taken  a  very  bad 
turn,  Lieutenant  A.  finds  himself  in  very 
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embarrassed  circumstances.  On  leaving  the 
Staff  College  he  is  appointed  by  his  general 
as  his  orderly  officer. 

But  though  his  comrades  are  not  aware  of 
the  painful  family  circumstances  with  which 
Lieutenant  A.  is  at  the  moment  contending, 
they  notice  none  the  less  his  preoccupation, 
and  they  can  see  that  though  present  with 
his  regiment  in  the  body,  his  spirit  is 
assuredly  elsewhere. 

M.  A.'s  thoughts  are,  indeed,  running  on 
the  imminent  and  certain  ruin  which  threatens 
his  family,  and  which  will  also  spell  disgrace 
for  him. 

On  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  the 
postman  delivers  a  registered  letter  for  him 
at  the  mess. 

As  he  observes  the  handwriting  on  the 
envelope  the  Lieutenant  takes  up  the  letter 
with  seeming  reluctance ;  he  pales  perceptibly 
whilst  opening  it.  As  he  reads  the  first  few 
lines,  great  tears  form  in  his  eyes.  His  com- 
rades gather  round  and  inquire  what  is  amiss ; 
but  he  gets  up,  trembling,  from  the  table,  and 
goes  out  without  a  word,  leaving  his  meal 
unfinished. 

N  2 
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The  incident  was  reported  to  the  Colonel 
the  same  evening,  and  created  quite  a  stir 
amongst  the  officers  whose  interest  was  stimu- 
lated as  much  by  the  friendly  feelings  with 
which  the  Lieutenant  A.  was  already  re- 
garded by  all  of  them,  as  by  his  own  con- 
spicuous good  qualities. 

Next  morning  the  General  himself  was 
informed,  and  when  the  Lieutenant  arrived 
at  Divisional  Headquarters  at  eight  o'clock, 
the  General  sent  for  him,  and  said — 

:<  I  am  aware  of  what  happened  last 
night  at  the  mess;  tell  me,  Lieutenant, 
what  is  the  cause  of  your  grief?  Speak 
to  me  not  as  your  General,  but  as  your 
friend." 

"  It  is  nothing,  General,"  the  young  officer 
replied  shyly. 

"What  is  it,  all  the  same?" 

"A  family  matter  which  is  distressing  me 
very  much  for  the  moment.  But  since  I  have 
your  permission,  General,  if  I  see  that  my 
troubles  are  finally  overtaking  me  I  will  let 
you  know." 

The  general  mentioned  the  matter  to  his 
family  in  his  drawing-room  the  same  day  in 
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the  presence  of  his  children's  German  tutor, 
the  spy  F. 

That  same  evening — twenty-four  hours 
after  the  incident  in  the  mess — a  "  gentleman 
of  means/'  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  presented  himself  to  Lieu- 
tenant A. 

"  Lieutenant,"  said  the  "  gentleman  of 
means,"  "  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask  of 
you.  But  since  I  have  not  the  honour  of  your 
acquaintance,  permit  me  first  of  all  to  hand 
you  two  letters  of  introduction  which  were 
given  to  me  by  two  of  your  former  comrades 
at  the  Staff  College,  whose  parents  are  old 
friends  of  my  childhood." 

Perceiving  a  look  of  complete  confidence 
and  satisfaction  on  the  face  of  the  Lieutenant 
as  he  finished  reading  the  letters,  the  "  gentle- 
man of  means  "  resumed — 

"  This  is  my  request.  I  have  two  sons 
and  a  nephew.  They  will  all  three  become 
eligible  for  admission  to  Saint-Cyr  in  two 
years.  In  the  interval  I  wish  to  have  a 
private  tutor  for  them  whom  I  can  rely  on 
absolutely,  and  who  will  be  with  them  in  all 
their  spare  time." 
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"It  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have  just 
been  appointed  by  the  General  as  his  orderly 
officer.  Moreover,  my  Colonel  desires  me 
to  hold  conferences  on  strategical  and  tactical 
subjects  for  the  instruction  of  my  comrades. 
Every  moment  of  my  time  is  taken  up.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  do  it.  I  will  write  to  that 
effect  to  the  friends  whose  letters  of  intro- 
duction you  were  good  enough  to  present 


to  me." 


"  But  what  if  the  General  himself  were  to 
associate  himself  in  the  request?  " 

"  It  is  useless  to  think  of  it.  All  my  time 
is  needed  for  the  service.  Besides,  the 
General  knows  that  for  the  time  being  I  do 
not  enjoy  the  peace  of  mind  necessary 
to " 

"  You  mean  your  family  circumstances,  but 
—I  know  them  too,  Lieutenant.  I  will  pay 
the  eight  thousand  pounds,  which  your  father 
needs  to  liquidate  his  unfortunate  embarrass- 
ment, at  once  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  if 
you  will  only  consent  to  act  as  tutor  for  these 
two  years  to  the  three  young  people  whom  I 
am  anxious,  at  any  cost,  to  see  pass  into 
Saint-Cyr  high  up  in  the  list." 
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The  Lieutenant  turned  pale  as  death  and 
jumped  up  with  the  suddenness  of  a  spring 
released. 

"  My  God/5  he  ejaculated,  striking  his  fore- 
head with  his  right  hand. 

The  "  gentleman  of  means  "  continued — 

"  I  know  that  you  would  not  consent  to  give 
lessons  on  payment,  and  I  am  asking  you 
to  give  me  the  lessons  gratuitously,  though 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  but  purely 
for  the  benefit  of  three  members  of  my 
family." 

The  Lieutenant  sank  back  into  his  chair 
and  clasped  his  head,  murmuring  under  his 
breath — 

"  Eight  thousand  pounds  !  It  would  mean 
my  poor  father's  salvation  from  ruin  and 
dishonour." 

As  he  raised  his  head,  the  gentleman  said — 

"  As  regards  the  eight  thousand  pounds, 
here  they  are.  As  for  the  lessons,  I  hope 
you  will  give  them  in  whatever  manner  best 
suits  your  convenience,  by  day  or  by  night, 
and  at  any  time  and  place,  just  as  you  please. 
You  are  a  French  officer,  and  my  confidence 
will  not  be  misplaced." 
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"  But  then  eight  thousand  pounds  is  too 
much  for >: 

"  Not  for  me.  I  have  got  forty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  to  spend  :  I  am  a  widower, 
with  no  other  children  besides  the  ones  I  am 
entrusting  to  your  care." 

"  Then  it's  the  act  of  Providence." 

The  General  was  consulted  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  and  gave  his  consent,  grasping 
his  orderly  officer  affectionately  by  the  hand 
and  desiring  to  be  introduced  to  the  "  gentle- 
man of  means,"  whom  he  embraced,  saying — 

'  Thank  you;  you  are  restoring  his  honour 
to  an  officer  who  has  never  forfeited  it,  with 
the  added  kindness  of  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  training  up  three  fresh  soldiers  for 
France." 

A  year  later  Lieutenant  A.  became  engaged 
to  the  General's  daughter,  and,  alas !  became 
also  one  of  the  most  valuable  correspondents 
of  the  "  gentleman  of  means,"  i.  e.  the  emis- 
sary of  the  German  Secret  Police. 

He  had  married  the  General's  daughter 
and  received  his  promotion,  but  Captain  A. 
was  then  already  slipping  down  the  fatal 
incline. 
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He  became  strongly  suspected  and,  when 
on  the  point  of  arrest,  made  off  to  Berlin,  and 
there,  up  to  1899,  he  obligingly  managed  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Secret  Police,  that  of  the 
classification  and  inspection  of  the  "cards" 
of  the  espionage  service,  which  were 
described  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

We  will  give  another  example. 

The  post  of  Councillor  of  the  Secret 
Police  (Polizeirath)  located  at  Brussels  fell 
vacant  in  1901  in  consequence  of  the  depar- 
ture of  Richard  Cuers;  and  General  von 
Schweiber,  the  head  of  the  German  carto- 
graphical department,  proposed  to  give  the 
vacant  post  to  whichever  of  the  spies  at  work 
in  France  should  succeed  in  bringing  off  the 
boldest  stroke  during  the  current  year. 

A  programme  was  drawn  up  and  authority 
given  for  all  commissioners,  district  in- 
spectors, and  travelling  inspectors,  "  the  staff 
of  the  espionage  service,"  to  take  part  in  the 
competition. 

Two  amongst  the  competitors  distin- 
guished themselves,  viz.  Pierre  Theissen, 
then  Polizeirath  for  the  Departments  of 
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the  Nord,  the  Pas-de-Calais,  the  Somme;  the 
Aisne  and  the  Ardennes,  whom  we  shall 
shortly  come  across  again  in  the  Ullmo  affair, 
and  Von  Fritz,  the  district  inspector  of  the 
departments  of  the  Var,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Bouches-du-Rhone. 

Von  Fritz  was  a  man  of  great  capacity  and 
good  education.  In  the  district  where  he 
practised  his  espionage  he  passed  himself  off 
as  an  Alsatian.  "  I  am  twice  a  Frenchman," 
he  delighted  in  repeating  to  all  comers;  and 
he  used  to  expatiate  on  the  sorrows  of  an 
Alsatian's  life  to  sentimental  people,  gener- 
ally persons  of  limited  perception  and 
unlimited  credulity. 

His  estates,  he  said,  had  been  seized  on 
account  of  his  own  and  his  brother's  deser- 
tion, all  three  having  enlisted  in  our  Foreign 
Legion,  as  much  through  hatred  of  Germany 
as  for  love  of  France. 

Ah !  That  enlistment  in  the  Foreign 
Legion,  surely  that  may  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient proof,  an  unimpeachable  guarantee 
acceptable  by  any  of  the  Frenchmen  amongst 
whom  a  man  may  find  it  necessary  to  take 
up  his  abode  for  spying  purposes ! 
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Further  on  we  shall  see  that  this  enlistment 
in  the  Foreign  Legion  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
circumstance  highly  favoured  by  the  director- 
ate of  the  Secret  Police  for  offering  facilities 
for  becoming  established  at  a  fixed  post  at 
suitable  places  like  seaports,  and  seaside 
towns  and  spas,  where  it  is  possible  to  spy 
on  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  particular 
personages  to  whom  interest  attaches,  all  at 
the  same  time. 

Like  a  good  Alsatian  working  for  France, 
his  twofold  Fatherland,  and  being  desirous 
of  obtaining  Richard  Cuers5  appointment, 
Fritz  accordingly  accepted  the  conditions  of 
the  competition,  which  were  that  he  must  be- 
come German  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  General 

commanding  the Army  Corps  residing 

at  M-  — . 

And  indeed  it  came  about  that,  two  months 
later,  i.  e.  ten  months  before  the  expiry  of 
the  specified  period,  Fritz  was  established  as 
German  tutor  in  the  private  room  of  the 
General  commanding  the  -  -  Army  Corps, 
and  there  for  two  hours  daily  he  administered 
instruction  to  the  General's  son. 

As  far  as  Fritz  was  concerned,  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  programme  had  already  been 
fulfilled;  and  then,  being  very  pleasant- 
spoken  and  skilled  at  getting  on  the  right 
side  of  people,  like  all  good  spies,  he  hoped 
to  gain  the  General's  confidence  and  thus 
obtain  in  a  short  time  the  fullest  results  which 
can  possibly  be  exacted  by  the  espionage 
service  from  its  very  best  agents. 

Had  Fritz  Keen  entirely  successful  in  this, 
it  is  possible  that  he  would  not  have  been 
removed  from  the  General's  establishment  in 
order  to  place  him  in  Brussels. 

But  Fritz  set  about  his  task  in  too  great 
haste ;  two  or  three  acts  of  indiscretion  re- 
sulted in  arousing  the  suspicion  of  a  police 
commissioner,  a  certain  M.  F.,  who  is  cer- 
tainly the  cleverest  'detective  at  present  in 
our  service  on  the  Riviera,  and  the  latter 
finally  caught  that  good  Alsatian,  our  friend 
Fritz,  in  the  open  street,  the  Rue  Saint- 
Ferreol  in  Marseilles,  in  the  act  of  handing 
to  his  chief,  the  Polizeirath  of  the  district, 
some  unimportant  documents  which  he  had 
been  allowed  to  steal  from  the  General's 
study  that  same  morning. 

So  then  and  there,  instead  of  going  to  take 
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up  his  residence  at  Brussels,  Fritz  was  placed 
on  his  trial  and  got  five  years'  imprisonment. 
That  is  one  of  the  little  drawbacks  of  the 
profession. 

Better  fortune  than  that  which  attended  his 
redoubtable  competitor  was  experienced  by 
Pierre  Theissen.  The  latter  called  himself 
a  Swiss  subject  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
advances  towards  those  whose  confidence 
he  must  seek  to  obtain  with  the  object  of 
thereby  spying  on  them  to  greater  advan- 
tage. 

Though  no  more  deserving  than  the  other, 
instead  of  going  to  prison  he  obtained  the 
desired  post  at  Brussels,  where  he  still  is  at 
the  head  of  the  German  Secret  Police,  and 
has  done  us,  single-handed,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  more  harm  than  all  Prince  Frederick 
Charles's  Army  Corps  in  1870. 

We  will  give  another  example. 

In  January  1871  Jules  Favre  was  nomi- 
nated to  treat  with  Bismarck  regarding  the 
surrender  of  Paris. 

As  soon  as  the  fact  was  known  Bismarck 
said  to  Stieber,1  "  That  is  a  man  whom  we 

1  Stieber1  s  Memoirs.     Berlin,  1884  :  already  quoted. 
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must  not  lose  sight  of  for  an  instant.  I  rely 
on  you,  Stieber." 

'  You  may  make  your  mind  easy/'  was  the 
latter's  cool  reply. 

And  when  Jules  Favre  disembarked  at  the 
Sevres  bridge,  although  he  knew  Versailles 
well,  it  was  an  old  carriage  ordered  and 
driven  by  one  of  Stieber's  lieutenants  that 
he  entered ! 

Does  the  reader  know  whither  Jules  Favre 
was  conducted  by  the  coachman  of  the 
German  police? 

To  No.  3  Boulevard  du  Roi,  the  seat 
of  the  directorate  01  the  German  Secret 
Police. 

And  it  was  there  that  he  lodged  throughout 
his  first  visit  to  Versailles,  at  the  time  when 
he  was  negotiating  the  conditions  of  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress. 

Kaltenbach,  the  police  lieutenant  who 
directed  the  German  commissariat  service 
established  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  build- 
ing, presented  himself  to  Jules  Favre,  saying 
that  the  highest  honour  which  could  be 
accorded  to  a  good  Frenchman  like  himself, 
a  native  of  Versailles  to  boot — it  was  to  him- 
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self  that  Kaltenbach  alluded  in  these  terms — 
was  to  afford  shelter  to  an  illustrious  French- 
man like  himself  (Favre).1 

Jules  Favre  occupied  a  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor  of  No.  3  Boulevard  du  Roi, 
sleeping  actually  in  the  spy  Kaltenbach's  own 
bed.  On  his  arrival  Kaltenbach  presented 
Stieber  himself  to  him,  describing  him  as  a 
servant  who  could  be  trusted  and  on  whom 
he  could  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence.2 

And  Stieber  it  actually  was  who  searched 
through  Jules  Favre's  trunks  and  pockets, 
and,  putting  on  a  white  apron,  brought  him  a 
cup  of  coffee  every  morning. 

Stieber  asserts  in  his  Memoirs  that,  whilst 
thus  living  in  the  same  house  with  the  French 
Minister,  he,  Stieber,  obtained  information 
which  Bismarck  turned  to  very  good  account 
during  the  discussion  of  the  preliminaries  for 
the  surrender  of  Paris.  On  Bismarck's  own 
admission,  Stieber  in  this  instance  gave 
evidence  of  genius. 

Indeed  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 

1  Recollections    of    Zerniki.     Berlin,    1875,     already 
quoted. 

2  Active  Service  Police,  1870,  by  Stieber. 
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demand  more  than  this  from  the -very  craftiest 
of  police  officials. 

On  leaving  the  Staff  College,  a  certain 
Captain  B.  L.,  belonging  to  an  infantry 
regiment  stationed  in  the  south-east,  con- 
ceives a  desire  to  visit  Germany.  He  applies 
for  a  month's  leave,  taking  out  papers  and 
passport  in  the  name  of  his  brother  D.  L., 
a  railway  engineer,  and  leaves  by  train  for 
Berlin. 

His  passport  has  been  endorsed  and  is  all 
in  order  (excepting,  of  course,  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  photograph  on  his  brother's 
passport). 

Captain  B.  L.  reaches  Berlin  on  Monday 
morning,  at  seven  o'clock. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  he  falls  in  with  a 
person  whom  he  finds  stationed  in  front  of 
him  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel  just  as  he  is 
coming  in  for  luncheon.  It  is  a  very  good- 
looking  woman,  still  in  her  youth  :  the  result 
is  that,  after  a  tete-a-tete  dinner,  our  friend, 
who  is  still  a  young  man,  goes  off  with  her  to 
her  house  for  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
evening  (the  night  of  Wednesday  to  Thurs- 
day) she  obtains  admission  to  the  unpreten- 
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tious  but  quiet  hotel  bedroom  where  the 
Captain  has  taken  up  his  abode. 

About  half-past  nine  on  Thursday  morning 
the  lady  begs  leave  to  be  excused  for  about 
an  hour,  promising  to  return  for  breakfast. 

At  half-past  ten  the  bedroom  waiter  of 
the  hotel  knocks  at  the  Captain's  door,  and 
says — 

"  There  is  some  one  in  the  drawing-room 
asking  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Have  you  his  card?  " 

:<The  person  said  she  could  not  give  me 
her  card,  but  she  awaits  an  interview." 

"All  right,  I  will  come." 

Three  minutes  later  B.  L.,  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  found  himself  in  the  drawing-room  in 
the  presence  of — three  men.  One  of  them 
steps  civilly  forward,  hat  in  hand  and  smiling. 

"  I  presume  I  am  addressing  Monsieur 
D.  L.,  the  French  railway  engineer?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  But  with  whom  have  I  the 
honour  of  speaking  ?  " 

Unbuttoning  his  overcoat  and  displaying 
a  scarf  with  long  gold  tassels,  the  visitor 
answered — 

"  A  Commissioner  of  Police." 
o 
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"  No.     You  are  not  Monsieur  D.  L." 

"  But  what  about  my  papers,  my  passport 
endorsed,  all  in  order?" 

"  Do  not  persist.  You  are  Monsieur  D.  L.'s 
brother,  and  you  have  got  his  passport 
with  your  photograph.  You  yourself  are 
B.  L.,  a  captain  in  the  — th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment stationed  at  Grenoble.  You  passed  into 
Saint-Cyr  in  such-and-such  a  place  on  the 
list,  and  you  passed  out  in  such-and-such  a 
place.  You  were  in  charge  of  the  cartridge 
factory  at  Vincennes  between  such-and-such 
dates,  you  left  Grenoble  on  such-and-such 
a  date,  in  a  certain  train,  in  carriage  No.  so- 
and-so.  Come,  sir,  you  are  a  French  officer; 
tell  no  lies !  " 

And  while  B.  L.  was  listening,  more  dead 
than  alive,  to  this  short  but  suggestive  recital, 
the  Commissioner  drew  from  his  overcoat 
pocket  a  white  handkerchief  wrapped  up  in 
tissue  paper,  bearing  the  initials  B.  L.,  which 
the  Captain  recognized  as  his  own.  Lastly, 
still  smiling,  the  Commissioner  took  B.  L.'s 
identity  certificate  as  an  officer  of  the 
French  Army  out  of  another  pocket  of  his 
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overcoat,  saying,  "And  this?  Isn't  it  your 
property .? " 

The  Captain  took  his  identity  certificate  in 
complete  stupefaction,  and  was  unable  to 
utter  a  single  word. 

Then,  smiling  still,  the  Commissioner 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said— 

"We  extracted  all  that  last  night  from 
below  the  false  bottom  of  your  portmanteau. 
But  you  will  take  note,  Captain,  that  weTiave 
acted  in  this  matter  with  the  utmost  punctili- 
ousness. vSeeing  that  you  were  the  bearer  of 
false  papers,  I  might  have  come  on  Tuesday 
morning  and  searched  your  room  in  person, 
put  you  in  handcuffs,  and  subjected  you  to 
the  greatest  inconvenience.  We  should  have 
been  within  our  rights.  In  lieu  of  that,  .the 
very  sweet  and  charming  individual  who 
acted  in  our  stead  has  just  reported  having 
occupied  your  time  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
and  even  succeeded  in  sharing  your  leisure 
moments.  But  now,  sir,  you  must  leave  and 
return  to  France :  we  have  just  got  time  to 
reach  the  station." 

The  German  official  and  the  French  officer 

exchanged    cards    gracefully,    and    twenty 
o  2 
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minutes  later,  sitting  at  ease  in  a  first-class 
carriage  bound  for  France,  after  having  given 
his  word  of  honour  as  an  officer  not  to  stop 
en  route,  Captain  B.  L.  was  still  racking  his 
brains  in  the  attempt  to  divine  who  was  the 
informer  who  had  victimized  him. 

When  B.  L.  was  narrating  his  adventure  to 
us  two  years  afterwards,  he  said,  "  I  can 
hardly  tell  what  impressed  me  the  most  in 
the  whole  business;  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it  was  extraordinary  :  the  meeting 
with  that  woman,  her  attractiveness,  her  wit, 
the  charm  of  her  conversation,  her  manner, 
and  the  style  with  which  she  was  dressed, 
which  made  me  put  her  down  as  a  woman  of 
the  best  society.  I  should  have  liked  to 
resist,  even  in  spite  of  the  admiration  which 
I  instantly  conceived  for  this  truly  beautiful 
woman,  but  I  simply  couldn't. 

"As  for  the  theft  of  my  identity  card, 
clearly  that  was  this  woman's  work. 

"  I  had  been  so  amazed  on  the  previous 
night  when  I  was  in  her  apartments  in  one 
of  the  finest  houses  in  Dorotheen  Strasse, 
and  found  them  to  be  not  only  very  com- 
modious, but  what  might  be  even  called  mag- 
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nificent,  with  every  sign  of  luxury,  and  show- 
ing perfectly  exquisite  taste  in  every  respect ; 
so  impressed  was  I  that  I  could  not  conceive 
the  smallest  misgivings  as  to  the  situation. 

"When,  after  having  spent  the  whole  of 
the  following  day  together,  she  insisted  in 
coming  to  pass  that  night  quietly  in  my  bed- 
room at  the  hotel,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  fallen  in  with  a  spy,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  it  should. 

"  Without  a  doubt,  after  having  put  me 
to  sleep — that  is  the  only  way  to  describe  it 
— she  must  have  got  up  during  the  night, 
searched  my  portmanteau  and  extracted  the 
handkerchief  and  card  which  the  Commis- 
sioner handed  back  to  me  on  Thursday 
morning; 

"  Oh  !  How  shall  I  ever  forget  that  morn- 
ing with  the  Commissioner ! 

"  Certainly  that  man  was  not  one  of  the 
haughty  officials,  malevolent,  brutal  and  un- 
educated, who  had  been  depicted  to  me  so 
many  times. 

"On.  the  contrary,  what  exquisite  polite- 
ness he  showed,  and  what  precision  in 
his  information  regarding  myself.  In  the 
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space  of  three  minutes,  speaking  from  his 
memory  only,  he  conjured  up  before  my  mind 
every  phase  and  every  date  in  my  military 
career. 

ff  Why,  on  the  station  platform  he  actually 
carried  the  thing  to  the  point  of  advising  me 
not  to  tell '  Madame  Lucienne  ' — my  mistress 
at  Grenoble — in  what  manner  and  in  whose 
company  I  had  spent  my  two  last  nights  in 
Berlin. 

"  The  thing  is  unheard  of !  "  exclaimed 
the  Captain,  flinging  out  his  hands. 

"  No,  it  is  not  unheard  of;  it  is  just  the 
result  of  a  well-thought-out  organization,  and 
a  well-arranged  anti-espionage  police  ser- 


vice/' 


The  following  is  another  actual  episode. 

Two  naval  officers  attached  to  the  Head- 
quarter Staff  were  arrested  on  board  their 
yacht  at  Kiel  on  August  28th,  1893,  on  a 
charge  of  spying.  They  were  Messrs. 
Dejouy  (calling  himself  Dubois)  and  Del- 
guet-Malavas  (calling  himself  Daguet). 
They  were  taken  to  the  military  prison  at 
Kiel,  and  proceedings  were  opened  against 
them  in  Berlin. 
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Deemed  guilty  of  spying,  they  were  trans- 
ferred in  December  for  trial  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Leipzig. 

The  indictment  stated  that  the  accused 
had  made  drawings  and  notes  on  Heligoland, 
Cuxhaven,  Bremershaven,  Kiel,  and  Borkum, 
and  on  the  mouth  of  the  Eider  and  the  canal 
joining  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  These 
drawings  and  notes  were,  so  ran  the  accusa- 
tion, intended  for  the  French  Government. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  M. 
Dejouy  admitted  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
French  Staff  for  work  relating  particularly 
to  the  fortifications  of  the  German  coasts, 
and  that,  in  order  to  make  a  personal  recon- 
naissance, he  had  hired  a  yacht  and  arranged 
for  his  friend,  Lieutenant  Delguet-Malavas, 
to  accompany  him. 

Delguet,  for  his  part,  admitted  having 
previously  visited  Germany  in  1892  to  draw 
up  plans  of  the  coast  fortifications. 

"At  that  time,"  said  he,  "I  transmitted 
some  sketches  to  my  chief,  M.  Dejouy,  in 
Paris." 

The  Advocate  General  (Treppin)  had  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  the  fact  that,  on  the 
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prisoner's  own  admission,  an  act  had  been 
committed  not  merely  of  spying,  but  of  high 
treason. 

In  his  defence,  Dejouy  made  the  following 
significant  declaration — 

"  Behind  me  lies,"  he  said,  "  a  whole  life 
honourably  spent.  I  have  been  married  but 
a  few  months,  the  ruin  of  my  happiness  rests 
with  the  court.  I  hope  that  no  magistrate 
would  be  willing  to  strike  a  brave  officer  down 
as  though  he  were  a  scoundrel. 

"  I  ask  no  mercy  for  myself,  but  I  ask  it 
for  my  unfortunate  comrade,  who  is  an  officer 
acting  under  my  orders." 

The  three  naval  officers,  who  were  attend- 
ing the  court  as  experts,  thereupon  ap- 
proached the  two  accused  and  grasped  their 
hands  with  affection. 

Dejouy  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  and 
Delguet  to  four  years'  detention  in  a  fortress. 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  trial. 

Delguet  and  Dejouy,  who  were  arrested 
on  the  coast  of  Heligoland  by  the  German 
anti-espionage  service,  had  already  been 
denounced  before  their  departure  from  Paris. 
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That  was  shown  at  the  trial,  and  affords  a 
further  proof  of  the  excellency  of  the  German 
espionage  service,  both  in  respect  of  the 
operations  of  the  spies  at  fixed  posts,  whose 
observation  nothing  escapes  for  long,  and 
also  as  regards  the  work  of  the  inspectors  or 
controllers  of  the  travelling  brigades,  who 
invariably  collect  with  incredible  rapidity  the 
information  obtained  by  the  former. 

Lastly,  a  consideration  of  the  facts,  as  well 
as  of  the  admissions  of  the  incriminated 
persons,  leads  quite  incontestably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  foreign  intelligence  service 
was  still  being  performed  in  1893  by  officers 
serving  on  the  active  list  !  !  ! 

This  system  was,  moreover,  continued  for 
many  years  more,  as  we  shall  see. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  as  far  back 
as  1867  Germany  had  abandoned  this 
primitive  and  utterly  inadequate  method 
of  providing  a  useful  intelligence  service 
abroad. 

Lastly,  this  trial  shows  that  in  respect  of 
this  matter,  which  is  an  extremely  important 
part  of  our  national  defensive  organization, 
we  are  twenty-seven  years  behind  our  great 
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and  far-seeing  enemy,  and  have  failed  to 
profit  by  our  experiences,  very  dearly  pur- 
chased though  they  have  been. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  giving  only 
a  single  example,  out  of  the  hundreds  which 
exist,  in  illustration  of  each  of  these  incidents 
of  espionage  and  anti-espionage.  With  the 
exception  of  the  acts  of  spying  completed 
with  the  help  of  carrier  pigeons,  which  is  a 
very  complex  question  which  we  shall  deal 
with  separately  later  on,  we  have  made  this 
selection  of  acts  of  espionage  from  amongst 
those  which  we  have  personally  witnessed. 
Every  one  of  them  is  strictly  true,  except  in 
regard  to  a  few  details  purposely  modified  by 
us,  as  also  the  initials  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. 

We  believe  that  these  examples  will  be 
sufficient  to  set  the  reader  on  the  right  track, 
and  to  enable  him  to  understand  to  what  point 
the  continuous  activity  of  spies  in  fixed  posts 
can  be  carried. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

SPIES    AT    FIXED    POSTS 

General  procedure  and  composition  of  the  espionage 
service — Belgians  and  Swiss  are  substituted  for 
Germans  at  "fixed  posts/' 

WE  have  seen  how  German  spies  are 
recruited  in  every  walk  of  life.  At  one  end 
of  the  scale  we  find  the  grand  aristocrat  of 
Prussia,  Belgium  or  Switzerland  murmuring 
his  compliments  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
great,  and  paying  his  addresses  to  the  wives 
and  mistresses  of  the  men  in  power :  a 
sycophant  who  on  occasion  will  even  play  the 
pander  in  the  procuration  of  men  or  women, 
or  the  money-lender,  for  the  accommodation 
of  prodigal  sons,  princes  under  a  cloud  and 
others  in  like  circumstances.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  is  the  humble  loafer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  haunt  the  public-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  barracks  and  arsenals, 
picking  up  the  gossip  of  such  as  frequent 

these  establishments,  and  retailing  it  on  the 
203 
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following  day  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
official  superior. 

Each  in  his  own  sphere  has  his  task  to 
perform,  his  purpose  to  serve. 

It  was  through  the  agency  of  a  spy  in  one 
of  the  lower  grades,  a  "  volunteer  "  workman, 
i.  e.  a  man  giving  his  services  in  return  for 
board  and  lodging,  employed  in  M.  P.'s 
manufactory  at  Saint-Etienne,  that  the  first 
Lebel  rifle  turned  out  of  those  works  was 
delivered  to  Germany. 

In  the  world  of  diplomacy,  every  drawing- 
room  has  its  spy,  or,  rather,  several  spies. 
The  same  is  very  frequently  the  case  in  the 
political  world.  Should  the  master  of  the 
house  be  aware  of  their  character,  he  takes 
good  care  not  to  turn  them  out.  He  acts  as 
did  Princess  W.,  a  relation  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon's, who  was  then  President  of  the  French 
Republic;  he  points  them  out  to  his  guests, 
with  a  warning  to  be  very  cautious  in  their 
dealings  with  them,  but  continues  to  enter- 
tain them  all  the  same,  charming  them  with 
commonplaces  and  entertaining  them  with 
anecdotes  which  there  are  reasons  for  wishing 
to  have  repeated  outside, 
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For  instance — 

The  first  time  Princess  W.  was  warned 
that  the  Chief  of  the  German  Secret  Police 
would  be  present,  under  a  false  name,  at  one 
of  her  general  receptions,  and  that,  too, 
through  the  introduction  of  M.  de  Bussen, 
the  German  Ambassador,  she  was  careful  to 
refrain  from  making  any  protest.  But  when 
the  footman  announced  the  entry  of  "  M.  le 
Comte  de  Herstall"  (Stieber),  wearing  a 
false  wig  and  beard,  the  Princess  went 
straight  up  to  him  and,  drawing  him  aside 
into  a  window  recess,  this  magnificent  woman 
said,  with  a  smile,  and  looking  him  full  in 
the  face— 

"  Had  I  the  inclination,  sir,  I  would  pull 
off  your  wig  and  your  false  whiskers  this 
instant  with  my  own  hands.  But  I  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  When  one  recognizes 
spies — as  I  now  do — one  must  hold  them  at  a 
distance  and  put  up  with  their  company,  lest, 
these  being  gone,  others  should  be  sent  whom 
one  might  fail  to  suspect." 

Stieber  accepted  the  situation.  At  a 
second  reception,  which  he  again  attended, 
the  Princess  carried  audacity  to  the  point  of 
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introducing  her  spy  to  the  Prince  President 
in  the  following  terms — 

"  Prince,  allow  me  to  present  to  you  the 
Chief  of  the  German  Secret  Police,  intro- 
duced into  my  house  under  the  name  of 
Count  von  Herstall,  by  his  Excellency  the 
German  Ambassador,  Herr  von  Bussen." 

The  Prince  President  smiled  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  the  "King  of  Sleuthhounds "; 
from  that  moment  (June  1849),  Prince  Napo- 
leon was  not  destined  to  see  Stieber  again 
until  the  great  review  at  Longchamps,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1866,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
Berezowski  incident. 

But  the  directors  of  the  secret  police  attach 
a  relatively  very  small  importance  to  the 
reports  of  these  highly  placed  spies,  not- 
withstanding that  their  services  cost  on  the 
average  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  greater  and  more  important  part  of 
the  espionage  service  is  that  which  enables 
Germany  to  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date  her 
"  cards  "  for  our  naval  and  military  personnel, 
and  to  keep  herself  informed  of  all  works 
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and  reorganizations  in  forts  and  barracks  and 
of  the  formation  and  development  of  all 
societies  for  military  education  or  sport  of 
various  kinds. 

Now  these  services  are  not  placed  in  the 
hands  of  officers  on  leave  or  emissaries  sent 
in  rotation,  at  fixed  periods,  to  post  them- 
selves with  information  and  return  to  Ger- 
many with  the  result  of  their  researches. 
That  is  the  very  old-fashioned  and  primitive 
system.  In  Germany  the  whole  of  the  duties 
of  espionage  proper  are  provided  for  by 
20,000  to  25,000  spies  at  fixed  posts  distri- 
buted as  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  French 
territory,  where  they  follow  the  calling  of 
spies  just  as  so  many  other  people  follow 
the  calling  of  soldiers  or  Government  officials. 
But  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  stranger 
to  live  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns  of 
moderate  size,  and  still  less  in  small  gar- 
rison towns  or  at  strategic  points  on  the  coast- 
line or  frontiers,  by  merely  folding  his  arms 
and  announcing,  "  I  am  a  spy,"  or  even,  "  I 
am  a  man  of  independent  means " ;  conse- 
quently Germany  requires  that  her  envoys 
shall  conceal  their  officious  activities  by  some 
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kind  of  work  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
each  to  say,  "  I  earn  my  living  by  my 
personal  labours;  look  at  this;  this  is  my 
means  of  livelihood. " 

In  laying  down  the  conditions  for  admis- 
sion of  applicants,  Herr  von  Puttkamer,  who 
was  then  the  German  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
said — 

"  Our  agents  at  fixed  posts  in  France  must 
not  content  themselves  with  holding  salaried 
positions;  they  might  lose  such  positions  at 
any  moment,  and  if  that  were  to  happen  they 
would  no  longer  possess  the  pretext  of  a 
personal  occupation  having  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  providing  a  means  of  livelihood, 
to  enable  them  to  remain  at  their  posts  of 
observation. 

"  Moreover,  a  salaried  position  presents 
great  disadvantages  for  our  agents  employed 
on  espionage.  It  paralyzes  their  action,  cur- 
tails their  freedom  of  going  out  and  absenting 
themselves,  and  brings  their  manner  of  life 
too  much  under  notice. 

"  For  these  reasons  it  must  be  postulated, 
as  a  condition  of  employment  as  a  spy  at  a 
fixed  post,  that  each  one  must  be  obliged  to 
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keep  some  kind  of  shop,  whose  selection  may 
be  left  to  him,  provided  it  is,  at  least  to  out- 
ward appearance,  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  commercial  or  other  requirements  of  the 
country  where  he  has  been  sent  to  take  up 
his  abode. 

"  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  establishment, 
whether  it  be  a  disputed  claims  office,  or  a 
land  and  property  agency,  or  whether  the 
business  is  of  a  purely  commercial  character, 
such  as  a  grocery  establishment,  a  cafe, 
restaurant,  hotel,  insurance  office,  or  the  like, 
in  all  cases  the  business  must  be  soundly 
established  and  possess  a  substantial  good- 
will. 

"  It  must,  in  fact,  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  necessary  for  our  agents  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  circles  where  they  have  their  centre 
of  action,  and  to  create  that  confidence  by  the 
outward  signs  of  an  ordinary  middle-class 
existence;  indeed,  by  well-placed  munifi- 
cence, and  by  making  themselves  useful  in 
all  kinds  of  societies,  associations,  and  com- 
munities, they  must  acquire  such  a  strong 
social  position  that,  as  far  as  their  locality  is 
concerned,  each  may  be  well  received  every- 
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where  and  highly  thought  of  in  all  quarters, 
and  may  be  thus  always  in  a  position  to  give 
us  useful  information  on  all  points. 

"Whilst  limiting  the  amount  of  outside 
expenditure  which  our  agents  are  permitted 
to  incur,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them 
absolute  assurance  that  any  deficit  of  the 
business  which  they  administer  will  be  in- 
variably made  good  by  the  service  under  the 
head  of  general  expenses." 

Now  herein  consists  the  great  merit  of  the 
organizers  of  the  German  Secret  Police,  that 
the  form  in  which  it  was  created  covers  the 
spying;  this  form  wins  confidence,  and  even 
when  the  spectacle  of  the  stock-in-trade  of 
such  a  business  which  is  recognized  to  be  of 
unusual  dimensions,  out  of  all  keeping  with 
the  extent  of  the  local  trade,  engenders 
doubts  and  fears  and  finally  a  conviction  that 
spying  is  going  on,  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  organized  often  imposes  silence  on 
the  doubters,  who  are  unable  to  lay  their 
hands  on  any  material  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  espionage. 

That  is  what  disarms  the  Commissioner 
of  Police  even  when  his  suspicions  have  been 
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aroused  and  he  is  pushed  on  by  public 
opinion.  At  the  moment  for  action  he  stops 
short,  saying  to  himself — 

"  Beware  !     No  fiascos  !  " 

Our  country  is  undoubtedly  suffering  from 
a  malady,  which,  though  not  yet  thoroughly 
exposed,  is  undeniable  and  deep  seated,  and 
consists  in  this  methodical  infiltration  of  spies 
into  all  our  veins  through  every  pore  of  our 
national  body;  this  infiltration  is  killing  the 
country  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  viewed  from  the  military  standpoint  it  is 
threatening  us  with  worse  dangers  still. 

In  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge,  how 
can  one  question  the  bona  fides  of  the  trades- 
man whose  shop  is  always  the  best  and  most 
attractively  stocked;  a  man  whose  way  of 
life  is  somewhat  imposing;  who  pays,  and 
even  offers,  in  generous  measure,  with  a  smile, 
his  subscription  as  an  honorary  member  of  all 
kinds  of  societies,  and  lends  his  office,  in- 
cluding lighting  and  firing,  without  any 
charge,  for  meetings  of  gymnastic  societies, 
rifle  clubs,  choral  societies,  local  welfare 
associations  and  the  like?  To  these  means 
of  cloaking  his  actions  and  guaranteeing  his 
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good  character — which  serve  for  the  decep- 
tion of  imbeciles — must  be  added  the  fact 
that  a  spy  always  deliberately  affects  a  very 
polite  and  even  genial  manner,  and  that  he 
is  never  a  fool.  The  spies  at  fixed  posts  in 
garrison  towns,  seaside  places,  and  especially 
those  at  seaports,  are  always  selected  from 
amongst  the  best  educated,  most  intelligent 
and  most^adroit  agents  available.  Indeed  it 
must  be  so  to  make  it  at  all  possible  for  a 
stranger,  without  being  placed  under  a  ban 
or  even  suspected,  to  live  in  a  small  town 
and  practise  there  his  profession  of  espion- 
age, which  requires  him  to  make  friends  with 
influential  men  in  order  to  divert  attention, 
and  having  done  so  to  proceed  to  spy  upon 
one  man  after  another,  deceiving  and  betray- 
ing each  in  turn. 

To  Stieber,  whose  instructions  are  still  in 
force  and  are  treated  with  the  same  respect 
as  a  code  of  fundamental  laws — and,  indeed, 
the  secret  instructions  of  the  King  of  Sleuth- 
hounds  do  in  reality  constitute  a  veritable 
code  of  espionage — to  Stieber  belongs 
another  great  merit,  in  that  he  reduced  in 
large  measure  the  number  of  Germans 
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serving  in  France  at  fixed  posts.  The  figures 
show  that,  since  1890,  more  than  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say  8,000  to 
9,000  Germans  have  been  replaced  by  Swiss 
and  Belgians,  who  are,  a  priori,  less  open  to 
suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public 
in  the  provinces. 

The  consequence  is  that  when  one  of  these 
"tradesmen-spies,"  who  seems  to  snap  his 
fingers  at  all  his  competitors,  simply  because 
his  commercial  deficits  are  made  good  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  German  Police,  finally  draws 
suspicion  on  himself,  there  are  worthy  people 
to  be  met  with  who  will  say  to  you— 

"How  can  that  man  be  a  Prussian  spy? 
Surely  not !  He  is  a  Swiss — or  a  Belgian." 


CHAPTER    XV 

TRAITORS 

Spies  and  traitors  in  collaboration  —  Trial  of  Ullmo 
before  the  court-martial  at  Toulon  (February  i;th 
to  iQth,  1908). 


THOUGH  the  words  "spy"  and  "traitor" 
may  have  no  connection  with  one  another,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  those  who  spy  and 
those  who  betray. 

The    spy   serves   his   country,   the   traitor 
deserts  his. 

Great  qualities  are  required  in  order  to 
practise  espionage  with  effect,  intelligence, 
judgment,  love  for  the  cause  in  whose  service 
the  spying  is  done,  and  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fession. For  espionage  is  a  profession  which 
is  practised  with  the  object  of  securing  for 
his  country  victories  whose  glory  the  spy 
himself  will  never  share.  Lastly  the  spy 
requires  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  initiative, 
courage,  coolness,  and  audacity. 
214 
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For  a  traitor,  perfidy  and  cowardice  are  all 
that  is  necessary. 

Occasionally  a  traitor  slides  down  the  slope 
of  ineradicable  shame  against  his  own  desires, 
influenced  by  covetousness,  the  allurement  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  rapidly  earned,  or  the 
hope  of  rapidly  extricating  himself  from  a 
painful  situation  of  debt. 

A  good  spy  must  be  ever  in  ambush,  lying 
in  wait  for  the  erotic,  the  ill-balanced,  the 
decadent,  or  merely  sickly  creatures  from 
whom  money  will  always  purchase  the  be- 
trayal of  the  secrets  which  have  been  en- 
trusted to  them,  or  which  they  have  learned 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling. 

The  first  duty  of  a  good  spy  posted  in  a 
garrison  town,  at  a  place  of  manufacture  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  or  in  the  locality  of 
the  Staff  College  or  of  the  Headquarters  of 
some  Staff,  is  to  investigate  and  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  domestic  and  financial  circum- 
stances of  every  officer  or  person  of  corre- 
sponding rank,  who  would  by  virtue  of  his 
position  be  able  to  furnish  useful  information 
at  a  given  moment. 

If  the  public  had  any  idea  of  the  various 
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manoeuvres  devised  by  the  espionage  service 
and  used  to  get  hold  of  officers  who  are 
nursing  a  grievance  against  their  chiefs  or 
who  are-  down  on  their  luck  and  in  financial 
difficulties,  and  who  find  themselves  thrown 
into  a  circle  of  crafty  men  and  pretty  women 
where  their  principles  are  in  the  long  run 
certain  to  be  undermined  and  to  go  by  the 
bqard :  if  people  only  knew  with  what  fre- 
quency and  pertinacity  these  manoeuvres  and 
traps  are  employed  it  would  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  and  pride  to  note  how  infini- 
tesimal is  the  proportion  of  officers  who 
succumb. 

And  besides,  when  it  does  happen,  the 
harm  done  is  not  really  so  very  great. 

An  officer  who  is  capable  of  treason — be 
it  under  the  influence  of  want  or  owing  to  a 
lack  of  principle — is  always  more  or  less  an 
object  of  mistrust,  and  not  only  his  superiors, 
but  even  his  comrades  take  the  precaution. to 
keep  him  at  a  distance. 

It  was  so,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Ullmo,  whose  trial  took  place  before  the 
Supreme  Naval  Court-martial  at  Toulon. 

The    relations    between    Ullmo    and    the 
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notorious  Talbot — alias  Theissen — are  those 
which  have  been  repeated  since  time  imme- 
morial, and  which  have  been  very  well 
exemplified  also  in  the  cases  of  Lieutenants 
A.  and  F.,  whose  adventures  were  narrated 
in  a  previous  chapter. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  possible  to  reduce 
in  a  marked  degree  the  collaboration  of  spies 
with  such  French  subjects  as  are  capable  of 
treason,  if  only  a  sound  and  well-organized 
service  of  counter-espionage  were  estab- 
lished, to  keep  a  close  watch  on  foreigners 
employed  in  France,  expelling  the  latter  for 
the  smallest  suspicious  act,  and  haling  them 
remorselessly  before  the  courts  at  the  first 
act  of  proved  espionage. 

If  it  is  desired  to  diminish  the  number  of 
traitors,  the  first  step  should  be  to  establish  a 
sanitary  cordon  by  arresting  the  invasion 
of  spies,  and  to  take  effective  measures  in 
regard  to  those  already  inside,  with  a  view 
to  embarrassing  their  operations,  which,  we 
repeat,  consist  chiefly  in  seeking  out  those 
whom  with  the  aid  of  money  they  can  convert 
at  the  same  time  into  accomplices  and  dupes. 

When  we  wish  to  catch  birds,  we  set  traps; 
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if  we  do  not  wish  birds  to  be  caught,  the 
simplest  plan  is  neither  to  set  traps  nor  allow 
others  to  set  them. 

Now  the  numbers  of  the  army  of  spies,  the 
international  poachers  established  in  France, 
have  in  recent  years  reached  a  figure  which  is 
really  in  excess  of  all  permissible  dimensions. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  in  fifteen  of  the 
Departments  of  France  the  foreign  element 
amounts  to  between  sixty-one  and  eighty- two 
per  cent,  of  the  population ;  in  other  Depart- 
ments it  amounts  to  between  fifty-one  and 
sixty- two  per  cent. 

The  Departments  first  referred  to  are  the 
following:  the  Ardennes,  61  per  cent.;  the 
Savoy,  62  per  cent.;  the  Rhone,  63  per 
cent.;  Haut-Savoie  and  the  Loire,  66  per 
cent. ;  the  Jura,  the  Upper  Saone,  the  Doubs 
and  the  Creuse,  68  per  cent.;  Belfort,  69 
per  cent. ;  the  Vosges,  70  per  cent. ;  the 
Upper  Loire,  74  per  cent.;  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  75  per  cent.;  the  Ardeche,  76  per 
cent. ;  the  Isere,  80  per  cent. ;  the  Loire,  82 
per  cent.,  etc. 

One  cannot  seriously  attempt  to  explain 
such  an  invasion  on  the  ground  of  reciprocity. 
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The  Ullmo  Trial. 

This  trial  does  not  in  itself  convey  any 
special  lesson  nor  possess  much  interest. 

Ullmo  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  had 
already  attained  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant, 
and  was  serving  in  the  Carabine. 

He  was  a  very  gifted  officer,  and  his 
brother  officers  predicted  a  great  future  for 
him.  Unhappily,  like  others,  he  fell  under 
the  fascination,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
caught  in  the  toils,  of  one  of  those  foul 
creatures  with  nothing  womanly  about  them 
but  their  bodily  form,  with  whom — oh ! 
the  folly  of  humanity  ! — he  fell  madly  in 
love. 

Drop  by  drop  the  viper's  poison  percolated 
into  the  naval  officer's  veins,  and  as  though 
not  content  to  rely  on  that  poison's  sure 
and  deadly  actions,  Lison  added  another, 
with  which  the  more  quickly  to  destroy  the 
mind  of  her  victim;  she  set  up  at  his  house 
— their  house,  rather — an  opium  den. 

It  was  all  up  with  him  then.  In  two  years 
he  had  squandered  the  whole  of  the  ,£2,900 
remaining  out  of  his  share  in  the  ownership 
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of  the  factories,  which  are  so  admirably  man- 
aged by  this  unhappy  man's  sisters,  he  and 
they  being  orphans.  His  reason  had  gone, 
his  brain  was  empty,  and  nothing  remained 
of  the  former  head  of  the  Naval  College  but 
the  human  carcass.  The  latter  dragged  on  a 
wretched  existence  between  the  future  misery 
awaiting  him,  and  the  present  tyranny  of  the 
viper,  who  was  now  with  hisses  of  menace 
and  fury  driving  her  lover  on  to  the  most 
odious  of  crimes,  but  a  crime  through  whose 
accomplishment  the  unhappy  Ullmo  hoped  to 
secure  a  few  gold  pieces  to  throw  after  the 
others — like  a  handful  of  sand  into  the 
crater  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius — to  this  creature's 
ever  ravenous  and  insatiable  greed. 

For  a  month  it  seemed  as  though  Ullmo 
had  braced  himself  to  check  his  descent  down 
the  fatal  slope,  so  great  was  his  horror  of  the 
crime.  How  could  he,  Ullmo,  betray  his 
country  and  barter  his  Fatherland !  The 
thing  was  impossible  !  But  the  woman  was 
at  his  elbow.  "  Come,  be  quick,  or  I  leave 
you;  Til  go  off  to-night  and  live  with  de 
L." — one  of  his  comrades  whom  Ullmo 
already  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  for 
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whom  Lison  had  for  a  long  time  past  been 
casting  her  net. 

And  then,  at  the  thought  of  seeing  himself 
supplanted  by  de  L.  in  the  favour  of  her  in 
whose  claws  he  was  no  more  than  a  passive 
agent,  a  fragment  of  humanity,  he  made  up 
his  mind.  At  that  very  time  the  captain 
of  his  ship,  Lieutenant  M.,  was  going  on 
leave. 

"What  could  be  simpler?"  said  Lison. 
;<  While  you  are  in  command  of  the  ship  the 
two  keys  of  the  safe  containing  the  secret 
documents  will  be  in  your  possession.  Do 
that  what  has  been  done  by  others,  who 
have  remained  undetected  and  who  receive 
whatever  they  choose  to  ask  from  Germany 
in  return  for  sending  a  paper  or  two." 

That  very  evening  Ullmo  inserted  in  the 
newspaper  an  announcement  intended  for  the 
eyes  of  a  foreign  agent,  using  this  medium 
to  make  him  an  anonymous  offer  of  "  his 
merchandise,"  and  asking  for  an  appoint- 
ment, "  under  adequate  safeguards,"  for  the 
discussion  of  the  price  of  the  consignment, 
which  he  provisionally  fixed  at  £38,000. 
Other  notices  followed ;  the  stipulations  were 
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formulated  by  "  Peter  to  Paul  "  and  answered 
by  "  Paul  to  Peter,"  and  the  bargain  was  now 
ready  for  confirmation.  It  only  remained  for 
the  two  men,  the  traitor  and  the  spy,  to  meet. 
But  no;  the  service  of  public  safety  was  on 
the  watch.  Its  agents  had  read  the  announce- 
ments and  followed  the  anonymous  corre- 
spondence between  Peter  (Theissen)  and 
Paul  (Ullmo);  they  divined  its  purpose,  and 
discovered  the  parties  sending  and  receiving 
the  messages.  Having  made  sure  of  their 
men,  they  proceeded  to  make  an  end  of 
Ullmo,  already  guilty  of  criminal  correspond- 
ence with  the  enemy,  by  setting  for  him  the 
time-honoured  trap  into  which  he  fell,  like  so 
many  other  men,  to  his  ruin.  The  officer  was 
arrested  by  an  agent  named  Sulsbach,  an 
able  detective,  at  a  spot  in  the  ravines  of 
Ollioule  which  Ullmo  had  named  to  Theissen 
as  a  rendezvous,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  and  to  undergo  military 
degradation.  A  fitting  penalty  for  traitors, 
even  when  they  are  unsuccessful  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  crime. 

Lison  was  present  at  all  the  sittings  of  the 
court-martial  at  Toulon,  with  a  smiling  face 
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and  dressed  in  the  gayest  style  possible.  She 
was  in  the  front  row  between  Captain  Jaures 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Maritime 
Prefect. 

Ullmo's  conviction  constitutes  a  triumph; 
it  is  the  first  which  has  been  won  by  the  new 
police  service  of  public  safety,  consisting  of 
the  flying  brigades  at  last  organized  under 
M.  Clemenceau's  ministry  by  M.  Hennion, 
who  directs  the  service  with  an  ability  only 
equalled  by  his  modesty,  and  is  admirably 
seconded  by  M.  Sebille,  his  official  assistant. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  accord  to  this  em- 
bryo service  of  counter-espionage  the  place 
which  it  should  long  have  occupied  in  the 
organization  of  our  means  of  defence,  to 
ensure  that  it  shall  soon  become  impossible 
for  any  traitor  to  slip  unpunished  through  the 
meshes  of  the  net  which  thus  provides  for 
our  personal  safety  and  the  security  of  the 
State. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

HOW    THE    SPIES    ARE    PAID 

Pay  of  the  spies  —  Method  of  payment — Registered 
letters — Forms  of  messages — How  to  detect  spies 
employed  in  France  at  "  fixed  posts." 

THE  discovery  of  the  method  of  payment  of 
salaries  due  to  the  spies  residing  in  France 
has  formed  the  object  of  very  many  lengthy 
investigations. 

Up  to  1868,  Stieber  used  to  arrange  for  the 
payment  of  the  spies  by  means  of  cheques 
drawn  on  the  great  credit  establishments. 

But  experience  showed  the  great  incon- 
venience of  this  system,  the  employment  of 
which  led  to  the  detection  of  all  the  spies 
residing  in  Paris  and  in  the  Department  of 
the  Seine,  notably  the  discoveries  made  by 
M.  Pietri,  Prefect  of  Police.  As  these  dis- 
closures threatened  to  extend  to  the  pro- 
vinces, the  matter  called  for  consideration. 

Stieber  then  tried  a  second  system,  that  of 
224 
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payments  made  in  advance,  and  at  irregular 
intervals,  by  the  inspectors  or  travelling  con- 
trollers whilst  going  on  their  rounds  in  their 
districts. 

In  1875,  Stieber  tried  a  third  system,  which 
is  still  in  operation  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
as  follows  :  As  regards  the  agents  at  fixed 
posts  belonging  to  district  brigades,  their 
salaries  continue  to  be  paid  direct,  but  at 
periods  determined  by  the  travelling  con- 
trollers. Payment  is  generally  made  for  two 
months,  e.g.  between  January  I5th  and 
February  i5th  for  the  first  two  months  of 
the  year,  and  so  on.  This  system,  Stieber 
declared  in  1881,  has  already  had,  amongst 
other  results,  that  of  stimulating  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  intelligence  agents,  the  latter 
being  warned  that  "  any  slackening  of  effort/' 
or  even  "  failure  on  their  part "  to  report  any 
important  event  which  may  have  occurred  in 
their  locality,  entails  ipso  facto  a  reduction 
of  their  salaries,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  second 
offence,  its  forfeiture. 

The  travelling  controller,  when  visiting  the 
agent  at  a  fixed  post,  presents  himself  almost 
invariably  in  the  capacity  of  a  commercial 
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traveller,  if  the  agent  keeps  a  shop ;  or  in  the 
capacity  of  a  correspondent  or  client,  in  the 
case  of  an  agent  managing  a  disputed  claims 
office  or  a  land  agency.  The  last-named 
calling  is  highly  recommended  by  those 
directing  the  secret  police,  as  being  the  one 
"  best  suited  for  covering  espionage/'  and, 
indeed,  the  system  is  very  largely  adopted  by 
the  most  resourceful  and  dangerous  spies 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  Littoral,  in 
towns  and  places  frequented  at  special 
seasons. 

In  the  case  of  agents  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  the  district  brigades  within  whose  area 
they  reside,  that  is  to  say  agents  who  are 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  police 
directorate,  their  salaries  are  invariably  sent 
to  them  from  Brussels,  in  the  case  of  a  spy 
of  Belgian  origin,  or  from  Lausanne  or 
Geneva,  should  his  origin  be  German  or 
Swiss. 

In  either  case  in  the  absence  of  contrary 
instructions  from  the  party  concerned,  the 
remittance  is  made  every  month  by  registered 
letter. 

The  salaries  usually  vary  between  ,£8  and 
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£16  a  month,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
services  and  seniority  of  the  spy,  the  import- 
ance of  the  post  he  occupies  in  respect  of 
the  information  to  be  obtained  therein,  the 
annual  disbursements  entailed  by  his  agency, 
shop  or  other  business,  and  the  money  which 
he  is  obliged  to  spend  on  outward  display  in 
order  to  acquire  a  good  standing  in  the 
country. 

The  salaries  are  at  present  sent  by  two 
ladies,  accompanied  by  a  covering  letter 
adapted  to  each  particular  case,  drafted  in 
accordance  with  a  general  form  laid  down  by 
the  directors,  for  whom  the  two  ladies  in 
question  act  as  deputies. 

The  lady  dealing  with  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man spies  resides  in  Switzerland,  and  the 
one  connected  with  Belgians  resides  in 
Brussels. 

Since  the  early  months  of  the  year  1906  a 
new  method  of  correspondence  has  been 
adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  German 
police  service  to  place  the  agents  at  "fixed 
posts "  in  direct  personal  relations  with  the 
inspectors  or  flying  controllers. 

The  latter  ensconce  themselves  in  our  chief 

Q2 
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express  trains  :  the  Berlin  to  Naples  express 
via  Paris;  the  Lyons-Marseilles  train;  the 
Cote  d'Azure;  the  Calais  to  Paris  express, 
etc.  The  spies  at  "fixed  posts,"  and  the 
"  centralizers,"  or  "  letter-boxes,"  are  advised 
of  the  passage  of  the  chief  through  such-and- 
such  a  place,  in  such-and-such  a  train  (the 
chief  is  in  every  case  one  of  the  four  women 
of  whom  we  spoke  in  an  earlier  chapter),  and 
are  present  on  the  station  platform  when  the 
train  named  arrives. 

The  reasons  for  establishing  these  "  direct 
relations  "  are  the  following — 

(1)  To  enable  the  local  agent  to  transmit 
his  written  reports  with  his  own  hands,  so  that 
the  reports  thenceforth  avoid  the  always  pre- 
sent possibility  of  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  French  postal  authorities. 

(2)  To  enable  the  "  inspector  "  or  "  travel- 
ling controller"  to  give  verbal  instructions 
for  the  ensuing  period  to  each  of  his  local 
agents,  in  regard  to  the  men  to  be  watched 
and  the  events  to  be  followed. 

The  author,  finding  himself  in  the  Cote 
d'Azure  express  one  day  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  1908,  made  personal  observations  of  this 
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"establishment  of  direct  relations/'  and 
noticed  that  an  envelope  was  handed  by  a 
foreigner  to  a  woman  travelling  in  the  train 
on  every  occasion  the  train  stopped,  without 
any  exception. 

The  spy's  mail  was  delivered  in  this 
manner  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon  and 
Cannes,  under  our  very  eyes,  by  foreigners 
residing  in  these  towns  who  were  previously 
known  to  us  and  to  whom  we  are  aware  that 
suspicion  already  attaches. 

At  Antibes  station,  in  the  following  week, 
on  alighting  from  the  express  which  reaches 
that  town  at  10.21  p.m.,  an  individual  living 
there,  who  is  universally  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  resourceful  spies  of  the  district,  was 
seen  by  us  to  step  forward  to  the  arrival  plat- 
form and  present  himself  obsequiously,  hat 
in  hand,  to  the  same  large  woman  in  black, 
who  was  in  the  train,  and  we  saw  him  hand 
her  an  envelope  which  she  immediately 
passed  to  her  travelling  "  companion." 

A  precisely  similar  incident,  in  which  the 
same  individual  was  concerned,  acting  in  the 
same  fashion,  came  also  under  the  observa- 
tion of  a  merchant  of  honourable  standing. 
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The  man  whom  I  take  for  an  undoubted  spy 
remarked  to  him— 

"I  have  just  been  taking  my  mail  to  the 
train." 

"  But  you  did  not  deliver  your  envelope  to 
the  mail  guard,"  answered  the  merchant. 
"  You  gave  it  to  a  lady  in  a  first-class  com- 
partment. I  noticed  it,  because  I  have  seen 
you  do  that  on  several  occasions." 

Yet,  with  phenomenal  assurance,  the  man 
continued  to  maintain  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  that  it  was  indeed  the  mail  guard 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  envelope,  and  not 
a  lady  at  all ! 

Station-masters  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  surveillance  of 
these  performances. 

The  object  of  the  formulas  for  letters 
accompanying  remittances  of  money  to  the 
spies  is  to  cover  the  latter  should  suspicion 
be  aroused  or  should  their  correspondence 
fall  into  wrong  hands. 

Imagine  a  case  like  the  following  occurring 
in  some  town.  A  shrewd  citizen  investigates 
the  way  of  life  of  a  foreigner  who  periodically 
receives  visitors  from  across  the  Rhine,  and 
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finds  that  his  way  of  life  seems  unusual  and 
that  his  expenditure  much  exceeds  the  prob- 
able earnings  of  the  business  he  conducts. 
Suppose  in  such  a  case  that  the  shrewd  citizen 
has  the  courage — as  one  always  should  have 
— to  say  to  the  exile — 

"  Look  here,  sir,  we  know  as  well  as  you 
do  how  much  you  can  make  out  of  the  trade, 
agency,  insurance  office,  or  legal  business,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  you  carry  on.  Now, 
if  you  are  not  living  by  espionage,  be  good 
enough  to  explain  to  me  the  source  from 
which  you  draw  the  £150  or  £200  a  year 
which  you  are  spending,  seeing  that  your 
business  income  is  certainly  not  more  than 
£>ioo  or  £120." 

At  that,  the  spy  jumps  up.  He  hurries  to 
a  drawer  in  which  he  keeps  ready  filed  for 
exhibition  the  whole  of  the  registered  en- 
velopes which  he  has  been  receiving  monthly, 
each  still  containing — think  of  that ! — the 
form  letter  which  accompanied  his  pay. 

Then  follows  the  time-honoured  scene  of 
indignation. 

:'  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  saying  that 
I  live  by  spying — I,  whose  every  act  is 
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prompted  by  motives  of  friendliness  to  the 
whole  community — I,  who  bear  so  great  a 
love  for  France  ! yi 

"  Quite  so  !  But  I  am  not  talking  about 
that.  I  was  alluding  to  your  resources, 
which  strike  us  as  suspicious,  and  cause  us 
some  uneasiness.  The  whole  countryside  is 
remarking  on  the  presence  of  a  foreigner 
amongst  us,  who  is  undoubtedly  spending 
much  more  than  he  receives. 

"  If  he  were  a  rich  man,  we  say,  he  would 
not  live  abroad  :  and  besides,  even  if  he  did 
—a  circumstance  which  would  be  justly  „ 
thought  suspicious — were  he  rich,  his  object 
in  coming  to  France  would  not  be  to  run  this 
agency  or  carry  on  this  trade.  What  is  more, 
in  making  these  observations  we  all  conclude 
the  explanation  to  be  that  you  are  a  spy,  and 
you  will  understand  that  we  have  no  affection 
for  spies;  they  did  us  too  much  harm  in 
1870." 

These  words  strike  home,  and  the  spy 
invariably  makes  some  such  reply  as  this — 

"  All  right,  let  that  be  !  But  now  that  you 
are  aware  that  I  am  receiving  monthly  remit- 
tances,  and  that,  although  it  does  not  mean 
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that  I  am  rich,  yet  I  am  in  a  position  to  spend 
more  than  the  income  I  derive  from  my  busi- 
ness, you  personally  will  cease  to  suspect  me. 
But  be  good  enough  now  to  let  it  be  known 
that  I  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  an  object 
of  suspicion  :  tell  them  how  you  have  seen 
the  proof  for  yourself  and  that  you  know 
the  origin  of  my  resources." 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  shrewd 
citizen  reflects,  "  After  all,  it  may  be  true. 
What  about  those  registered  letters  ?  I  have 
seen  them  with  my  own  eyes.  Yet  all  the 
same  I  don't  believe  all  his  remittances  come 
from  an  honest  source — it  seems  to  me  in- 
credible that  a  man  receiving  £200  or  '£250 
from  abroad  would  not  stay  in  his  own 
country  where,  moreover,  living  is  much 
cheaper  than  here.  However,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  I  can't  say  anything." 

But,  my  good  people,  the  most  difficult 
evidence  of  all  to  obtain  was  that  showing 
that  your  man  was  receiving  money  regularly 
every  month  from  abroad.  The  moment 
material  evidence  to  that  effect  is  established, 
it  constitutes  the  most  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  suspected  man  is  an  undoubted  spy, 
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After  that,  your  duty  is  to  publish  that 
proof  in  the  town.  By  so  doing  you  will 
render  your  country  a  greater  service  than  you 
would  by  serving  as  a  soldier  for  twenty 
years. 

If  that  were  only  done  by  one  single  man 
in  every  town,  a  free  and  independent  man, 
in  fact  a  Man,  France  would  be  rid  of  the 
ipoison  of  these  spies.  That  would  constitute 
•a  system  of  free  counter-espionage,  cheap 
and  very  efficient. 

You  may  be  quite  sure  that  in  no  circum- 
stances will  "a  stranger  suspected  of  spy- 
ing" show  you  a  letter  accompanying  the 
remittance  of  his  salary  which  reads  thus  : 

"  I  send  you  your  salary  of  ,  but  your 

notes  on  the  officers  of  your  garrison  are  not 
sufficiently  full  or  explicit;  make  fewer  com- 
mentaries, and  give  names,  facts,  dates." 

To  hope  for  a  proof  of  that  sort  would  be 
lunacy.  The  one  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
an  exile  of  some  kind,  whether  he  hails  from 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany  or  Italy,  is 
receiving  regularly  from  abroad  the  where- 
withal to  live  in  France,  under  cover  of  some 
business  whose  profits  are  known  to  be  in- 
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adequate.  As  for  the  form  under  which  the 
allowances  are  transmitted,  that  is  merely  a 
matter  of  convention.  It  is  the  A  B  C  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  espionage. 

Here  are  the  proofs. 

We  once  had  in  our  hands  for  a  few 
minutes  at  Lausanne,  the  "formula"  used 
by  one  of  these  "ladies"  of  the  German 
Secret  Police  for  dispatching  to  France  the 
salaries  of  the  spies  at  "  fixed  posts  "  whose 
work  is  supervised  by  her. 

During  the  very  brief  period  which  cir- 
cumstances placed  at  our  disposal  we  found 
time  to  copy — it  was  impossible  to  do  more 
— three  of  the  formulas  under  cover  of  which 
the  salaries  of  the  Swiss  spies  residing  in 
France  are  sent  out  every  month. 

The  formulas  run  as  follows — 

Lausanne^ 

"  MY  DEAR  GEORGE, 

"  I  send  you  the  interest  on  your  loan. 

"We  can  never  cease  to  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  the  service  which  you  have 
rendered  to  us,  in  coming  to  our  assistance 
as  you  have  done. 

"Things  are  not  going  too  badly;  next 
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year,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  increase 
your  share  of  the  profits  a  little. 

(  You  will  understand  we  are  very  anxious 
to  do  so. 

"  But  write  more  often,  giving  us  fuller 
news  of  yourself. 

"You  are  wrong  in  distrusting  Uncle 
Charles;  he  is  a  very  good  man  whom  you 
can  trust  implicitly. 

"  At  present  we  are  all  well  here ;  as  usual 
we  have  had  a  very  hard  winter,  but  we  got 
through  it  somehow. 

"  My  husband  and  the  children  join  with 
me  in  embracing  you,  as  do  also  Charlotte, 
Charles  and  Frederick. 

"  YOUR  LOVING  SISTER." 

A  suspected  spy  who  is  called  upon  to 
show  how  he  lives  will  show  this  covering 
letter  accompanying  a  remittance,  saying — 

"  That  is  what  I  am  !  I  am  a  kind-hearted 
brother  who  has  sacrificed  himself  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  his  family.  As  you  see,  my 
brother-in-law  pays  me  the  interest  on  my 
loans.  But  if  things  had  gone  badly,  I 
should  have  been  ruined, 
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"  Now  I  am  getting  back  every  month  a 
little  bit  of  my  capital,  and,  moreover,  I  am 
receiving  a  small  share  in  the  profits  of  the 
business.  And  I  take  it  I  am  free  to  do  as 
I  please  with  my  money.  If  it  seems  good 
to  me  to  spend  my  money,  have  the  French- 
men amongst  whom  I  live  any  cause  to 
reproach  me  for  it?" 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  Whilst  con- 
forming strictly  to  the  literal  instructions  of 
the  remittance  letters,  the  above  formula, 
which  is  clearly  susceptible  of  variations 
according  to  what  the  inspector  has  to  say  to 
the  agent,  conveys  the  following  meaning — 

ist  phrase. — I  enclose  your  salary  for  the 
past  month. 

2nd  -phrase. — Your  reports  of  last  month 
are  not  bad. 

yd  phrase. — Generally  speaking,  your 
work  is  satisfactory ;  if  it  continues  so,  I  think 
that  at  the  next  inspection  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  you  a  slight  rise. 

^th  phrase. — But  although  you  send  useful 
notes,  they  are  too  few  in  number;  you  must 
work  harder,  and  send  us  more  notes. 

$th  phrase. — Discontinue   your   machina- 
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tions  against  "Charles";  we  have  all  we 
require. 

£>th  phrase. — You  are  aware  that  the  chief 
(Winter)  is  very  hard  to  satisfy;  however,  we 
got  through  the  last  inspection  without  loss 
of  salary. 

jth  phrase. — You  are  to  maintain  relations 
with  your  three  correspondents  (Charles, 
Charlotte,  and  Frederick). 

That  is  what  the  public,  knowing  nothing 
of  these  matters,  fails  to  understand  without 
explanations,  which  in  our  opinion  have  been 
all  too  long  withheld. 

Another  formula,  also  copied  by  us  from 
the  formulary  of  the  lady  in  Lausanne — 

Me.  C.  Lallier, 
Notary, 

Lausanne. 
No. 

Lausanne, 

"  SIR, 

"As  usual,  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  herewith  three  French  notes,  to  a 
total  value  of  £12,  Nos.  X,  Y,  Z,  the  amount 
of  the  pension  due  to  you  from  Mme.  X 
(your  former  wife),  in  accordance  with  the 
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terms  of  the  decree  of  divorce  given  in  your 
favour  by  the  Court  of  ...  dated  the  .... 
'  You     are     requested     to     acknowledge 
receipt. 

"  Yours  faithfully. 

(For  Me.  Lallier,  Notary, 

Chief  Clerk.) 

Now  it  would  be  in  vain  to  search,  either 
in  Lausanne  or  all  through  Switzerland,  for 
a  notary  answering  to  the  name  of  Lallier. 

This  formula  is  much  employed,  since  the 
spies  at  fixed  posts  are  for  the  most  part  bad 
lots,  who  have  left  their  country  with  a  shady 
past  behind  them;  they  very  often  arrive  in 
France  without  any  family  of  their  own, 
which  makes  it  very  appropriate  to  use  the 
formula  of  a  decree  of  divorce  with  award  of 
pension  in  favour  of  the  spy. 

What  a  magnificent  cloak — practically 
waterproof,  one  might  say  ! 

Once  when  we  came  across  one  of  these 
spies  at  fixed  posts,  who  claim  to  be  in  receipt 
of  pensions  from  their  former  wives,  in  a 
very  small  town  on  the  Riviera,  we  made  a 
point  of  investigating  for  ourselves,  and  for 
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that  purpose  we  made  a  special  journey  to 
Lausanne;  for  that  was  where  his  former 
wife  was  living,  a  woman  of  great  wealth 
according  to  his  account — if  we  were  to  be- 
lieve the  statement  of  William's  subject,  who 
is  a  staff  captain  in  a  foreign  army  and  con- 
ducts a  property  agency  in  a  little  town  in  the 
south. 

We  did,  indeed,  succeed,  by  dint  of  much 
search,  in  finding  our  spy's  former  wife,  but 
she  was  far  from  being  rich,  or  in  a  position 
to  pay  a  pension  of  £12  a  month  to  any  one, 
poor  soul ! 

We  gave  her  a  penny  for  a  glass  of 
beer  with  which  she  served  us,  just  as  she 
served  others,  in  the  brewery  where  she  had 
been  a  waitress  ever  since  her  divorce. 

We  asked  about  her  husband. 

"  Oh  !    The  rascal,"  said  she. 

Another  maid  approached  us  and  added— 

"Ah,  sir,  she  has  suffered  a  lot  from  him. 
He  got  through  everything  she  had,  and  then 
went  off  and  took  refuge  in  France." 

"  In  France  ?  "  we  queried.  "  But  what  is 
he  doing  in  France  ?  " 

"What's   he   doing?"   answered   the   two 
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women.  "  Why,  he  belongs  to  the  secret 
-police" 

"  He  belongs  to  B/s  brigade,"  his  former 
wife  added.  "  She  pays  him." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  other  woman,  "  that 
fellow  would  fall  on  his  feet  anywhere;  he 
has  got  plenty  of  brains,  and  so  long  as  he 
is  in  command,  so  long  as  he  is  Chief  and 
drinks  champagne  and  sees  lots  of  the  girls, 
he  wants  nothing  better !  " 

Another  formula — 

Lausanne^  

"  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

"  Enclosed  are  .  .  .  French  bills 
Nos.  A,  B,  C,  etc.  .  .  .,  which  represent  our 
debt  incurred  in  January,  with  interest. 

"As  you  will  see,  we  are  doing  all  we  can 
to  refund  to  you  regularly  the  loan  which  you 
so  generously  granted  us. 

"  My  brother  and  I,  with  many  thanks, 
beg  to  assure  you  again  of  our  sincerest 
friendship. 

"  Yours  very  gratefully." 

Should  the  spy  by  any  chance  be  asked 
to  explain  his  resources,  he  would  show 
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you  this  letter,  and  you  would  hear  him 
say— 

"  Oh  !  If  only  I  hadn't  been  such  a  fool ! 
If  only  I  had  not  put  more  than  ,£2,400  into 
a  certain  large  but  badly  managed  venture, 
I  should  not  be  here  now.  They  have  begun 
at  last,  in  the  past  three  years,  to  repay  me  by 
instalments  of  £200  or  £250  a  year. 

"  The  parties  to  whom  I  made  the  loan  are 
honest  people,  old  friends  of  my  family,  and 
provided  things  turn  out  right,  I  shan't  be  a 
loser/' 

So  the  Frenchman,  gullible  as  his  country- 
men always  are,  will  say  to  himself,  "  Clearly 
these  are  the  means  which  enable  him  to  live 
in  the  style  he  does,  and  allow  of  his  travel- 
ling and  gadding  about,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.33 

Another  formula — 

Lausanne, 

"  MY  DEAR  DAD, 

"  I  know  you  will  excuse  the  small 
delay  in  forwarding  your  pension. 

-"  Big  John,  who  took  our  open  wood  last 
month  for  £225,  had  a  heavy  bill  falling  due, 
which  George  agreed  at  his  request  to  carry 
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over  for  him  to  the  6th;  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  waited  a  short  time  before  sending 
your  pension,  which  you  will  find  enclosed 
herewith,  in  French  notes  Nos.  X,  Y,  Z, 
etc. 

"  We  were  very  pleased  at  your  last  letter, 
giving  us  such  good  news  of  your  health. 
Whatever  you  do,  do  not  worry,  but  take  care 
of  yourself. 

"  George,  Charles,  and  I  are  well  and 
happy.  All  goes  well :  mother  said  we  must 
draw  lots  to  decide  which  of  us  three  is  to 
be  the  first  to  set  out  for  beautiful  France, 
where  we  all  hope  to  be  united  again  some 
day. 

"  George  would  much  prefer  that  we  did 
not  draw  lots,  but  just  that  he  should  be  sent, 
without  any  fuss. 

"Good-bye,  dear  Dad.  Mother  and  I 
send  you  lots  of  kisses.3' 

Think  how  pleased  our  spy  will  be  when 
he  gets  that  registered  letter  and  extracts  its 
bank-notes,  under  the  eyes  of  some  retired 
officer  or  other  person  of  importance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  whom,  with  tears  in  his 

R  2 
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eyes,  he  will  have  his  dear  children's  letter 
read  over. 

After  that  reading  there  will  be  yet  another 
man  convinced  that  nothing  but  considera- 
tions of  health  retain  this  noble-hearted 
foreigner  in  France,  where,  by  force  of  habit, 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  management  of  his 
little  business  or  agency. 

At  the  rate  of  one  convert  every  month,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  will  be  no  one  in  that 
little  provincial  town  who  will  dare  to  express 
the  smallest  suspicion. 

And,  nevertheless,  those  are  the  tactics 
by  which  the  most  dangerous  German  spies 
succeed  in  establishing  themselves  amongst 
us,  unearthing  our  secrets  and  betraying  us 
all  at  their  leisure,  without  a  soul  concerning 
himself  about  them. 


CHAPTER     XVII 

COUNTER    MEASURES 

Conclusion — The  remedies  required — Preventive  mea- 
sures— Organization  of  a  national  service  of  counter- 
espionage. 

THE  existing  situation,  which  is  so  full  of 
peril  and  ever  present  danger,  calls  for  three 
remedies. 

FIRST  REMEDY. 

A  wave  of  public  opinion  and  popidar 
action. 

As  a  preventive  measure  let  us  promote 
a  formidable  growth  of  hatred — hatred  is 
always  destructive — towards  espionage  in 
general  and  towards  each  hypothetical  spy 
in  particular. 

It  is  becoming  an  urgent  matter  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Frenchmen  to  the  narrow 
meshes  of  the  net  of  espionage  which  has 
been  spread  about  them  without  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
245 
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the  odious  role  which  is  being  played  in  our 
midst  by  the  spies  of  Germany. 

The  public  must  be  shown  those  vile 
cowardly  creatures  who  avail  themselves  of 
our  all  too  hospitable  laws  and  live  amongst 
our  all  too  confiding  population;  who  estab- 
lish connections  and  friendships  amongst  us, 
scatter  Germany's  thalers  broadcast  and 
ferret  out  our  secrets.  It  must  be  made  clear 
that  the  people  who  do  all  this  have  but  one 
desire,  which  is  to  deceive  and  betray  in  due 
course  the  astonished  individuals  who  once 
trusted  them,  to  make  ready  with  cold 
blooded  care  for  the  military  overthrow  of 
the  nation  in  whose  midst  they  have  been 
living,  and  to  augment  continually  the  aggre- 
gate of  destruction  for  which  it  is  the  function 
of  espionage  to  be  always  preparing  in  times 
of  profoundest  peace. 

Each  one  amongst  us  should  look  about 
him,  in  his  own  neighbourhood  and  sphere 
of  action,  to  detect  any  foreigner  coming  to 
plant  himself  therein.  Study  that  man's  way 
of  life,  his  connections,  and  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  if  we  find  that  his  expenditure 
exceeds  the  probable  receipts  of  the  business 
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or  profession  he  follows,  then  let  us  join 
with  three  or  four  other  of  the  most  independ- 
ent men  amongst  us,  go  and  see  the  suspected 
stranger  and  frankly  ask  him  how  he  lives. 

If  he  bids  us  mind  our  own  business,  then 
straightway  let  us  beware,  for  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  genuine  spy.  His  refusal  to 
answer  constitutes  really  an  admission  of 
guilt. 

In  such  a  case  we  should  proclaim  and 
advertise  widely  the  necessity  of  being  on 
our  guard  against  the  man  personally,  and 
enjoin  the  boycotting  of  his  business  or 
agency.  His  comings  and  goings  should  be 
closely  observed,  and  the  visits  he  receives 
and  pays,  and  all  the  facts  should  be  boldly 
and  patriotically  reported  to  the  authorities, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  State,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  our  own 
personal  safety. 

That  would  be  the  proper  line  of  action 
for  a  good  and  clear-headed  citizen.  It  is 
done  in  Germany  in  regard  to  Frenchmen  in 
temporary  residence,  and  even  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  merely  passing  through  the 
country.  Why  should  not  we  do  as  much  in 
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France  in  regard  to  Germans  established  at 
fixed  posts  amongst  us,  whose  way  of  life 
arouses  our  suspicions? 

From  the  day  when  spies  "  at  fixed  posts  " 
feel  themselves  to  be  narrowly  watched, 
detected,  and  boycotted,  and  when  every  one 
refuses  to  have  any  relations  with  them,  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  espionage  service  will 
have  disappeared.  None  but  wanderers  and 
traitors  will  then  remain  to  surprise  our 
secrets  and  report  them  direct  to  the  enemy. 

As  far  as  wanderers  are  concerned,  such 
men  are  always  suspected  and  held  at  a 
distance. 

As  for  traitors,  they  are  little  to  be  feared, 
and  their  methods  of  action  are  always 
rapidly  discovered  by  the  official  detective 
service. 

The  united  efforts  of  a  thousand  Ullmos 
would  not  do  one  hundredth  part  of  the  harm 
which  is  wrought  in  France  by  a  single  spy 
at  a  fixed  post,  who  in  the  sphere  of  his 
operations  enjoys  the  undeserved  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  credulous  folk  amongst 
whom  he  lives. 

To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  sinister  and 
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destructive  activity  of  spies,  it  is  enough  to 
treat  every  suspected  stranger  established  in 
France  as  a  dangerous  enemy  against  whom 
prudency  requires  the  most  vigilant  guard  to 
be  always  kept. 

The  creation  of  such  a  great  wave  of 
public  opinion  and  of  popular  action,  com- 
bined with  a  less  uncertain  application  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  sojourn  of  foreigners, 
would  constitute  a  remedy  entailing  no 
expense  and  possessing  great  efficiency  for 
dealing  with  the  evil  whose  depths  we  have 
been  sounding. 

SECOND  REMEDY. 

The  second  remedy  for  the  real  dangers 
to  which  France  is  continuously  exposed  by 
the  increase  in  German  spying,  lies  in  the 
revision  of  the  law  of  April  i8th,  1886, 
dealing  with  espionage. 

In  the  present  epoch,  enmeshed  as  we  are 
in  an  impenetrable  circle  of  espionage,  it  is 
quite  inadmissible  that  any  Frenchman  of 
whatever  station — be  he  a  lawyer,  an  official 
of  any  kind,  or  more  especially  if  he  be  a 
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soldier  or  a  sailor — should  ever  be  considered 
as  an  ordinary  spy  and  be  amenable  only  to 
the  espionage  law  of  1886,  and  not  to 
Article  76  of  the  Penal  Code  for  "high 
treason." 

Any  Frenchman  detected  in  criminal  rela- 
tions with  the  official  or  unofficial  representa- 
tive of  a  foreign  power,  whether  he  com- 
municates verbally,  or  in  writing,  or  by  any 
other  means  or  devices,  ought  ipso  facto  to 
be  charged,  tried,  and  condemned,  not  as  a 
spy — that  is  not  an  act  of  espionage — but  as 
a  traitor. 

We  should  follow  Germany's  reasoning, 
whose  law  of  1892  lays  down  the  following 
declarations,  specifications  and  definitions  on 
the  point- 
That  he  who  comes  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside  to  procure  articles,  documents  or  in- 
formation is  a  spy.  That  he  who  is  inside 
and  who  sells,  gives,  furnishes,  or  even  only 
attempts  to  sell,  give,  or  furnish,  to  him  who 
is  outside,  any  articles,  documents,  or  in- 
formation sought  by  the  latter,  is  a  traitor. 

What  logic  and  good  sense  is  evinced  in 
this  German  law  of  1892,  which  forbids  us 
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to  go  and  do  in  her  territory  what  our  law 
of  1886,  still  in  force,  authorizes  Germans 
and  Swiss  to  come  and  do  in  our  territory. 

And  we  are  by  way  of  being  far  excellence 
the  nation  of  intelligence  and  insight ! 

It  is  not  open  to  dispute  that  even  if 
machinations  which  have  been  set  on  foot 
have  not  come  to  a  head,  or  if,  through  failure 
to  agree  on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
articles,  documents  or  information  to  be  sup- 
plied, the  negotiations  have  fallen  through, 
an  attempt  at  treason  has  none  the  less  been 
made,  and  it  follows  that,  even  in  .these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Penal  Code  alone  should  be 
applicable. 

True  it  is  that,  as  we  have  just  remembered, 
Germany  has  preserved  her  law  on  "  espion- 
age and  the  divulgence  of  military  secrets." 

But  that  law  has  been  considerably 
strengthened,  both  in  respect  to  preventive 
measures  and  in  respect  of  penalties,  by  the 
amendments  made  therein  by  the  law  of 
1892. 

It  no  longer  deals,  as  did  the  old  law  of 
1884,  with  "the  disclosure  of  secrets  touching 
the  safety  of  the  Empire  and  national 
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defence ]\  but  only  with  "the  disclosure  of 
military  secrets" 

The  German  law,  it  will  be  seen,  is  now 
only  applicable  in  a  very  restricted  sphere, 
and  there,  too,  terrible  penalties  are  attached. 

The  law  prohibits  "  the  communication  of 
documents,  drawings  or  news  which  ought,  in 
the  interests  of  the  State,  to  be  kept  secret !  " 

If  the  safety  of  the  State  has  been  threat- 
ened, the  guilty  party  is  liable  to  a  minimum 
of  two  years'  imprisonment. 

He  who  appropriates  documents  with  the 
intention  of  communicating  them  to  others, 
is  punished  with  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

Any  one  guilty  of  negligence  is  punished 
with  three  years'  imprisonment. 

Every  individual  having  cognisance  of 
such  infractions,  crimes  or  delinquencies,  who 
shall  not  have  informed  the  authorities 
thereof,  is  liable  to  imprisonment. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  German  law 
on  espionage  at  present  in  force. 

Compare  it  with  our  law  of  1886. 
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THIRD  REMEDY. 

The  third  remedy  for  the  dangers  of 
espionage  consists  in  organizing  a  national 
service  of  counter-espionage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  go  so  far 
as  to  call  upon  the  Government  to  organize 
in  Germany  a  service  of  espionage  similar 
to  that  which  the  Germans  have  organized  in 
our  country. 

Such  action,  however  necessary,  accords 
unfortunately  neither  with  our  character  nor 
our  aptitudes. 

It  would,  moreover,  conflict  too  much  with 
the  prejudices  and  the  interests  of  certain 
persons. 

In  Germany  men  learn  to  respect  and 
honour  whomsoever  renders  useful  service  to 
his  country  in  one  form  or  another ;  in  France 
it  is  usual  to  preach  contempt  and  hatred  for 
every  one  possessing  a  shred  of  authority. 

We  do,  however,  demand,  as  a  measure  of 
national  protection,  the  creation  of  a  service 
of  counter-espionage,  in  fact  a  secret  police, 
charged  exclusively  with  the  duty  of  watch- 
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ing,  by  means  of  flying  brigades,  the 
foreigners  domiciled  in  France;  of  prosecut- 
ing inquiries  as  to  their  means  of  existence, 
using  every  conceivable  method  which  is 
compatible,  as  far  as  possible  only,  with  the 
rights  of  individuals;  of  collecting  all 
particulars  communicated  in  relation  to 
foreigners  under  suspicion;  and  of  proceed- 
ing to  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  latter, 
so  soon  as  an  accumulation  of  moral  proofs 
shall  have  satisfied  the  consciences  of  the 
directors  of  the  service. 

In  a  case  where  a  foreigner  residing  in 
France  has  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  his  means  of  existence,  without, 
however,  exposing  himself  to  the  penalties 
for  vagabondage,  but  where,  nevertheless, 
the  moral  proofs  of  espionage  are  not  alto- 
gether sufficient  to  justify  expulsion,  we 
postulate  the  following  line  of  action. 

(1)  That    the    supposed    spy    shall    be 
officially  reported  by  the  counter-espionage 
service  to  the  military,  civil  and  municipal 
authorities,  as  a  suspected  foreigner. 

(2)  That  the  Military  Commandant,  where 
a  garrison  town  is  concerned,  or  the  General 
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Officer  commanding  the  Army  Corps  in 
whose  area  the  assumed  spy  is  located,  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  letter  or  formal  order 
enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the 
individual's  name,  to  be  opened  immediately 
war  is  declared  or  seems  imminent. 

When  that  moment  arrives  this  envelope, 
bearing  the  endorsement  "  Security  of  the 
State,"  will  be  opened  and  delivered  to  a 
Commissioner  of  Police  with  instructions  to 
carry  out  the  orders  contained  in  the  afore- 
said letter. 

These  orders  would  be  simple,  requiring 
the  assumed  spy  to  be  found  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  placed  either  in  arrest  or  at  least 
under  complete  surveillance,  so  that  he  is 
never  "allowed  out  of  sight,"  as  Bismarck 
said  in  speaking  of  Berezowski;  the  order 
would  further  direct  that  his  brains  were  to 
be  blown  out  with  a  service  revolver  the 
moment  war  was  declared. 

Should  a  supposed  spy,  in  respect  of  whom 
a  police  officer  holds  such  a  letter,  attempt 
to  quit  his  house  and  escape  at  a  time  when 
a  declaration  of  war  appears  imminent,  when 
caught  he  must  be  proceeded  against  as  a 
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foreigner  under  suspicion,  so  that  he  may 
suffer  the  penalty  the  moment  war  is  declared. 

In  either  case  the  police  officer  bearing  the 
letter  would  be  held  responsible  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  for  failure  to  execute  the 
order. 

At  first  sight  these  methods  may  appear 
brutal,  but  no  others  can  be  applied  to 
foreigners  who  come  in  times  of  profound 
peace,  and  call  for  a  resting-place  and  hos- 
pitality at  the  hands  of  a  neighbouring  people 
with  this  deliberate  object,  viz.  to  spy  out 
that  people's  means  of  defence,  and  sell 
again  for  lucre  the  secrets  which  they  have 
so  infamously  contrived  to  steal  or  buy. 
How  can  one  treat  them  more  leniently, 
when  they  themselves  employ  such  cowardly 
methods  as  these  to  prepare  for  the  invasion, 
ruin  and  overthrow  of  the  nation  which  has 
harboured  and  supported  them  so  generously, 
in  all  trust  and  loyalty  ? 

A  spy  opens  hostilities  in  time  of  peace, 
and  consequently  he  becomes  an  enemy 
before  the  official  declaration  of  war.  It  is 
not  like  the  case  of  the  poor  soldier;  it  only 
becomes  one's  duty  to  kill  a  soldier  after  the 
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declaration  of  war,  for  it  is  not  till  then  that 
he  commits  any  act  of  hostility,  and  then  only 
by  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  for  less 
pay  and  more  honest  motives  than  the  spy. 

Moreover,  the  spy  at  a  "  fixed  post,"  who 
packs  up  and  clears  out  at  the  first  rumour 
of  war,  is  quite  certain  to  return  not  many 
days  later  in  the  company  of  the  staff  of  the 
army  of  invasion. 

He  will  enter  the  town  which  was  the  scene 
of  his  spying  in  peace,  in  the  capacity  of  an 
officer  of  the  Active  Service  Police,  and,  sum- 
moning the  mayor,  he  will  say — 

11  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  resources  and 
supplies  in  the  town  which  you  administer; 
they  justify  the  requisition  which  we  are 
about  to  make  on  you." 

If  the  mayor  should  resist  and  protest — 
how  many  mayors  found  themselves  in  such  a 
situation  in  1870? — the  spy,  emboldened  by 
the  support  of  the  armed  force  he  is  conduct- 
ing, will  answer,  as  Zerniki  answered  the 
mayor  of  Rheims — 

"  Take    a   good    look    at   me,    M.    . 

Don't  you  recognize  me?" 

"  No." 
s 
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"  How  is  that?  I  am  the  man  who  man- 
aged the  house  agency  (or  insurance  office) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  station  road  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  for  two  years  I  held  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  (or  treasurer)  of  the  local 
welfare  committee  of  your  town !  " 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  spy  at  a  "fixed 
post "  should  remain  there  when  war  seems 
probable  and  finally  breaks  out,  one  may  feel 
certain  that  the  recruiting  authorities  of  his 
own  country  will  not  set  him  down  as  a 
deserter.  One  may  rest  assured  that  when 
the  enemy's  army,  with  bands  playing,  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  town  where  a  spy  has 
been  waiting  at  his  post,  the  incidents  which 
occurred  at  Gray,  Vesoul,  Marnay,  Champ- 
litte,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  Vitry-le-Frangois,  to 
cite  only  the  most  authentic  and  notorious 
cases,  will  be  repeated;  and,  donning  the 
cross  belt  which  hitherto  he  has  been  equally 
careful  neither  to  mention  nor  display,  the 
spy  will  go  out  to  meet  his  country's  hordes 
and  place  his  services  at  their  disposal  as  a 
regular  professional  guide. 

Can  one,  then,  characterize  as  brutal  any 
measures  which  a  country  which  has  once 
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suffered  such  deception  and  betrayal  may 
take  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  such 
terrible  eventualities  ?  JHardly. 

When  Prince  Bismarck,  at  Versailles, 
criticized  the  hanging  of  too  many  peasants 
and  French  patriots,  Stieber  replied — 

"In  war  one  must  take  the  measures  of 
war!  It  is  the  duty  of  our  soldiers  to  kill 
the  soldiers  of  the  enemy  who  from  motives 
of  duty  oppose  our  march. 

"  We  spies  claim  the  right  to  hang  those 
who  spy  on  us  /  " 

In  his  Memoirs1  Stieber  lays  stress  on  this 
particular  point,  and  vouches  by  his  own 
signature  for  the  following  occurrences  which 
he  relates — 

He,  Stieber,  Chief  of  the  Active  Service 
Police,  writing  from  Pont-a-Mousson  to  his 
wife,  said,  "We  are  ruining  this  pretty  little 
town  utterly  and  completely.  Typhus  and 
hospital  fever  will  very  soon  make  their 
appearance." 

And  that  simply  because  our  francs-tireurs 
— who  were  not  spies  at  all — had  not  been 
handed  over  by  their  fellow-countrymen  to 
1  Stieber' s  Memoirs — already  quoted. 
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Stieber,  who  had  condemned  them  all  to  be 
"  hung  by  way  of  example" 

"At  Gorce "  (Stieber  meant  Gorze. 
formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  Moselle) — "  At 
Gorce,"  Stieber  relates,  "a  peasant  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  watching  a  Prussian 
convoy  (and  was  falsely  accused  of  having 
fired  upon  it),  and  was  hung  up  by  ropes 
under  his  arms  in  front  of  his  own  house, 
and  was  slowly  done  to  death  with  thirty-four 
bullets  fired  in  succession. 

"  In  order  to  make  an  example,  I  decided 
that  the  body  should  remain  hanging  for  two 
days,  under  the  guard  of  two  sentries" 

On  the  day  that  the  Germans  arrived  at 
Rheims  (September  5th,  1870)  a  Commission 
of  the  Municipality  heard  that  the  Republic 
had  been  proclaimed,  and  proposed  to  re- 
place the  Council  of  the  former  Imperial 
Government.  Stieber  was  furious,  and  dis- 
solved the  Commission,  declaring,  "//  neces- 
sary I  will  hang  the  ten  members  of  the 
Commission,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Stieber" 

This  declaration  of  Stieber's  is  also  to  be 
found  not  only  in  his  Memoirs,  but  also  in 
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a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on 
September  6th,  1870. 

When  Stieber  arrived  at  Versailles  on 
September  I5th,  1870,  he  perceived,  what  the 
reports  of  his  subordinates  also  pointed  out, 
that  he  would  have  some  difficulty  with  the 
Mayor  of  Versailles  and  the  members  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  who,  as  far  as  they  could, 
offered  a  patriotic  resistance  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Prussians. 

With  a  view  of  making  an  end  of  what  he 
termed  "  the  systematic  opposition "  of  the 
mayor  and  his  colleagues,  Stieber  said  to 
Bismarck  on  October  5th,  the  day  that  King 
William  entered  Versailles — 

"  Bid,  your  Excellency,  It  would  be  such  a 
simple  matter  to  hang  the  mayor  between  his 
two  supporters,  and  to  send  the  rest  of  the 
gang  off  to  a  fortress" 

By  great  good  fortune,  the  Crown  Prince 
stood  out  firmly  against  the  proposed  execu- 
tion, by  reason,  he  said,  of  his  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  governor  of  the  town,  M. 
Franchet  d'Esperay,  who  had  been  his  tutor 
in  Berlin. 
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Thereupon  Stieber,  who  set  great  store  on 
hangings,  sought  out  the  King  and  made 
urgent  representations  in  that  quarter  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  authority  for 
this  "triple  hanging."  King  William,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  proposal,  and  Bismarck, 
when  informing  Stieber  of  this  refusal, 
remarked — 

"It  can't  be  helped;  I  did  what  I  could/* 
adding,  "  But  the  King  desires  that  affairs 
should  be  properly  conducted  in  the  town 
where  he  is  living'' 

The  reader  will  note  that  we  refrain  from 
quoting  here  any  of  the  innumerable  acts  of 
hanging  imputed  to  subordinates,  which  it  is 
always  open  to  a  chief  to  disavow.  We  have 
merely  quoted  three  or  four  occurrences, 
chosen  at  random,  which  are  attributable  to 
the  supreme  Chiefs  themselves,  that  is  to 
say,  to  Bismarck  and  Stieber. 

And  so  we,  also,  say :  "  In  war  one  must 
take  the  measures  of  war.  Immediately  war 
is  declared,  let  us  kill,  as  so  many  hostile 
leaders,  the  whole  of  the  spies  whose  profes- 
sion will  require  them  to  betray  us  to  their 
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superiors  on  the  following  day.  And,  lest 
they  should  escape  us,  let  us  keep  them  in 
arrest  from  the  moment  that  rumours  of  war 


arise." 


It  is  better  to  kill  one's  enemy  to-day  than 
to  be  hung  by  him  to-morrow. 

Germany  admittedly  places  £780,000  a 
year  at  the  disposal  of  her  secret  service  of 
espionage,  whose  main  efforts  are  directed 
against  us. 

Let  us  show  ourselves  the  equals  of  Ger- 
many in  our  determination  not  to  allow  our 
country  to  be  again  invaded  and  overthrown. 

It  would  be  better  to  spend  over  £400,000 
a  year  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  opera- 
tions of  spies,  than  to  expiate  our  improvi- 
dence and  our  parsimony  with  rivers  of 
blood. 

Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Director  of  the  German  Secret 
Police  to  General  Radowich — 

'  To  give  one's  country  the  advantages  of 
,a  service  of  espionage  is  not  spending  money ; 
it  constitutes,  rather,  the  best  investment 
there  is." 
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We  do  not,  moreover,  ask  even  that  France 
should  undertake  espionage,  that  is  to  say, 
offensive  measures;  our  demand  is  merely 
for  counter-espionage,  that  is  to  say,  defen- 
sive measures. 


THE    END 
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AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The   English   Court   in  Exile  :   James  II.  at 
St.  Germain. 

By  MARION  and  EDWIN  SHARPE  GREW,  Authors 
of  "  The  Court  of  William  III."  With  16  Illustrations. 
155.  net. 

The  Court  in  Exile  was  the  Court  of  James  II.,  after 
his  flight  from  England  on  the  arrival  of  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange.  "The  Court  of  William  III.," 
by  the  same  authors,  described  the  advent  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  In  the  present  volume  the  fortunes  of  the 
exiled  King  and  his  Italian  wife  are  followed  through 
the  subsequent  years  which  he  spent  in  France,  whilst 
fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  regain  his  throne.  James 
and  his  consort  were  received  in  France  by  Louis  XIV. 
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with  magnificent  hospitality.  The  Roi  Soleil  placed  at 
their  disposal  the  ancient  and  magnificent  Chateau  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  which  looks  across  the  Seine  to  dis- 
tant Paris,  and  fitted  up  their  refuge  with  lavish  and 
sympathetic  hospitality,  even  to  the  appointment  of  a 
nursery  for  their  children  and  the  provision  of  a  purse 
of  money — placed  on  the  Queen's  dressing-table — for 
her  immediate  expenses.  Here,  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  James  II.  and  his  family  were  the  guests 
of  the  French  King,  whose  generosity  and  fine  courtesy 
to  his  pensioners  never  failed.  The  life  of  the  last  Stuarts 
at  St.  Germain  is  described  in  the  present  volume — from 
the  Queen's  letters,  the  King's  memoirs,  and  from 
records  left  in  manuscript  or  diary  by  a  number  of 
contemporary  writers — and  the  result  is  a  curious  pic- 
ture, not  merely  of  the  usages  of  the  French  Court, 
but  of  their  application  in  matters  of  etiquette  to 
another  royal  Court  planted,  as  it  were,  in  the  French 
Court's  midst. 

The  little  Court  of  St.  Germain  was  a  melancholy 
thing,  notwithstanding  its  share  in  all  the  splendid 
gaieties  of  Versailles.  All  James's  attempts  to  regain 
his  kingdom  were  unsuccessful.  The  chief  of  these 
attempts,  the  journey  to  Ireland,  the  campaign  there, 
and  the  Court  at  Dublin,  are  described.  A  motley 
crowd  of  adventurers,  as  well  as  loyal  and  devoted 
adherents,  flocked  to  St.  Germain,  and  many  of  them, 
the  most  gallant  and  devoted,  were  Irishmen.  The 
records  and  characteristics  of  these,  drawn  from  con- 
temporary sources,  are  one  of  the  features  of  the  book. 

Sixty- Eight  Years  on  the  Stage. 

By  MRS.  CHARLES  CALVERT.     With  a  Photogravure 
and  16  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     105.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Calvert  may  safely  be  said  to  have  a  longer 
experience  of  the  stage  than  any  actress  now  living. 
It  is  nearly  seventy  years  ago  since  she  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  age  of  six,  and  she  is  acting  still ! 
As  a  recent  writer  has  well  put  it,  "  She  is  a  kind  of 
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W.  G.  Grace  of  the  stage,  as  astonishing  in  vitality,  and 
in  the  long  retention  of  rare  gifts."  The  list  of  famous 
people,  on  and  off  the  stage,  whom  she  has  met  during 
her  long  career  is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  of  all  of 
them  Mrs.  Calvert  has  many  intimate  and  interesting 
things  to  tell.  For  over  ten  years — during  the  'sixties 
and  'seventies — her  husband,  Mr.  Charles  Calvert,  was 
the  centre  of  dramatic  life  in  Manchester,  when  during 
his  management  the  Prince's  Theatre  attained  so 
high  a  level  of  excellence  and  artistic  reputation.  It 
was  here  that  Mrs.  Calvert  came  into  contact  with 
Phelps,  J.  L.  Toole,  E.  A.  Sothern,  Tom  Taylor,  Henry 
Irving,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  stage.  Since  those  days  she  has 
played  many  parts  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
her  fifteen  years'  work  on  the  London  stage  is  well 
known,  her  most  recent  appearance  being  in  Sir  Herbert 
Tree's  sumptuous  production  of  Henry  VIII.  at  His 
Majesty's  Theatre. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  play- 
bills, etc.,  and  contains  many  interesting  facsimile  letters 
from  notable  people. 

Forty  Years  of  Song. 

By   EMMA   ALBANI.     With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure and  many  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 

The  proud  title  of  "  Queen  of  Song  "  is  one  to  which 
Madame  Albani  may  justly  lay  claim.  As  Queen  of 
Song  she  has  reigned  for  forty  years  in  the  hearts  of 
audiences  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Canada  is 
the  land  that  has  the  honour  of  having  given  her  birth, 
so  that  the  famous  singer  is  a  British  subject  and  a 
true  daughter  of  the  Empire.  The  story  of  her  career 
is  a  romantic  one.  It  began  with  a  childhood  that  was 
devoted  assiduously  and  conscientiously  to  study,  a 
devotion,  it  may  be  said,  that  she  has  maintained 
through  all  the  years  of  her  success.  Her  father,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lajeunesse,  an  accomplished  musician,  was 
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responsible  for  her  early  musical  education ;  later  she 
studied  for  a  year  with  Duprez  in  Paris,  but  Lamperti, 
"  the  very  first  master  in  the  world,"  is  the  teacher 
to  whom  may  be  ascribed  the  credit  of  having 
launched  the  young  diva  on  the  road  to  fame.  Her 
debut  was  made  at  Messina  in  1870,  and  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  was  at  Covent  Garden  in  1872, 
when  she  scored  an  instantaneous  success.  In  spite  of 
a  very  strenuous  life  of  work  and  study,  Madame  Albani 
has  found  time  to  make  a  host  of  friends,  amongst  whom 
was  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  who  retained  a  warm 
personal  affection  for  the  great  singer,  and  from  whom 
Madame  Albani  received  many  autographed  letters, 
some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  these  pages.  The 
number  of  famous  musicians  with  whom  she  has  come  in 
contact  is  a  very  large  one ;  personal  mementoes  and 
autographs  of  such  men  as  Rubinstein,  Sarasate,  Pade- 
rewski,  Elgar,  and  others  form  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  book,  which,  besides  being  an  earnest  and  sincere 
account  of  a  great  career,  contains  many  amusing  and 
intimate  anecdotes  of  well-known  people  that  make  it 
very  pleasant  reading. 

My  Italian  Year. 

By  RICHARD  BAGOT,  Author  of  "  Casting  of  Nets," 
"  A  Roman  Mystery,"  "  Donna  Diana,"  "  The  Lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,"  "  The  House  of  Serravalle,"  etc.  With 
24  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Bagot's  novels  dealing  with  Italian  life  are  well 
known  to  lovers  of  Italy.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
has  been  spent  in  that  country,  and  probably  there  is 
no  English  writer  who  has  a  more  profound  knowledge 
of  the  Italians  or  who  has  so  identified  himself  with 
Italian  matters.  In  ''My  Italian  Year"  Mr.  Bagot 
aims  at  giving  his  readers  a  faithful  portrait  of  modern 
Italian  life,  and  for  this  reason  he  does  not  occupy 
himself  with  its  past  history  or  traditions  except  in  so 
far  as  these  bear  directly  on  the  subject  to  which  he 
has  confined  himself.  The  author  presents  Italian  life 
of  to-day  from  the  Italian  and  not  from  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  point  of  view  He  takes  us  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  and  introduces  us 
to  all  phases  of  its  social  life,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  He  gives  us,  too,  not  only  a  sympathetic  and 
unprejudiced  impression  of  that  life,  but  also  the  im- 
pressions of  Italians  on  life  in  England — thus  bringing 
into  interesting  relief  the  difference  between  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Latin  ideals. 

Mr.  Bagot's  criticisms  are  at  least  based  upon  a  long 
and  intimate  friendship  with  the  people  about  whom  he 
writes ;  and  he  is  very  careful  to  explain  to  us  that 
when  fidelity  to  his  subject  sometimes  compels  him  to 
say  hard  things,  he  is  merely  re-echoing  the  sentiments 
of  Italians  themselves  towards  evils  which  they  would 
gladly  see  eradicated  from  their  midst .  Although  written 
in  a  style  which  is  almost  conversational,  "  My  Italian 
Year  "  contains  much  curious  information  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Italian  life  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  in  that  life 
upon  which  it  does  not  touch. 

Real  Love-Letters. 

By  E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON,  Author  of  "Sailing 
Ships,"  "  The  Story  of  the  British  Navy."  With  12  Il- 
lustrations. Demy  8vo.  105.  6d.  net. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  oi  history  consists 
in  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the  manifold  changes  and 
developments  which  take  place  from  century  to  century, 
there  still  remains  one  immutable  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with,  viz.  humanity.  Between  the  people  of  yesterday 
and  to-day  there  is  but  little  difference  if  we  omit 
externals ;  and  this  is  no  less  true  of  that  section  of 
humanity  which  is  of  royal  blood. 

In  this  volume  has  been  gathered  together  a  collection 
of  authentic  historic  love-letters  written  by  some  of 
the  most  prominent  personalities  of  the  Royal  Houses 
of  Europe,  to  show  that  there  is  every  bit  as  much 
romance  in  the  epistles  of  royal  lovers  as  could  be 
found  in  any  letters  of  less  exalted  couples. 
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And  yet  these  love-letters  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  period,  but  cover  centuries.  In  order  to 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  fully  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Chatterton,  besides 
being  responsible  for  the  compiling  and  editing  of  this 
collection,  has  added  a  number  of  introductions  to  the 
various  episodes,  giving  an  outline  of  the  essential 
features  of  each  romance. 

The  Wonderful   Weald    and   the    Quest  of 
the  Crock  of  Gold. 

By  ARTHUR  BECKETT,  Author  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Downs,"  "  Emancipation,"  etc.  With  20  Illustrations  in 
colour  and  43  Initials  by  ERNEST  MARILLIER. 
Demy  8vo.  105.  6d.  net. 

"  The  Wonderful  Weald  "  is  the  record  of  a  twentieth- 
century  springtime  pilgrimage  made  in  the  Weald  of 
Sussex.  In  the  spirit  of  the  questors  of  the  Holy  Grail 
the  author  describes  how,  with  his  companion,  he  set 
out  on  pilgrimage,  intent  upon  the  quest  of  the  crock 
of  gold,  which,  as  all  good  Sussex  people  are  aware,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  The  pilgrims  cut  themselves 
adrift  from  the  modern  world,  taking  their  packs  with 
them  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  leaving  the  high  road  to 
seek  romance  in  the  lanes  and  byways,  the  woods  and 
forests  of  the  wonderful  weald  of  Sussex. 

The  result  was  that  they  met  with  an  astonishing 
number  of  adventures,  in  which  enchanted  castles, 
forests,  and  other  places  play  a  part,  all  of  which  are 
as  real  to  the  adventurer  of  to-day  (who  seeks  them 
in  the  proper  spirit)  as  they  were  to  the  pilgrims  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  author  has  been  so  long  familiar 
with  the  legends  and  historical  facts  peculiar  to  the 
county  of  Sussex  that  he  has  been  able  to  present  them 
as  a  series  of  romantic  and  truthful  pictures,  diversified 
by  both  humorous  and  pathetic  sketches  of  the  Wealden 
peasantry  as  they  are  to  be  found  to-day.  Wealden 
places  are  made  familiar  to  the  reader  by  the  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  principal  events  associated  with 
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them.  The  book  is  in  fact  a  successful  knitting  together 
of  the  romantic  and  realistic  in  the  Wonderful  Weald 
in  scenes  in  which  personal  experiences  are  always 
prominent.  In  other  words,  the  whole  work  is  a  blend- 
ing of  fact  and  fiction  in  which  the  actual  events  of 
Sussex  history,  customs,  and  folk-lore  play  a  part  and 
are  given  a  personal  value. 

"  The  Wonderful  Weald  "  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Marillier,  an  artist  who  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years  in  painting  Sussex  scenes,  and  whose  lightness 
of  "  touch "  is  an  admirable  complement  to  Mr. 
Beckett's  narrative. 

A  Century  of  Actors,  1750-1850. 

By  CECIL  ARMSTRONG,  Author  of  "  The  Dramatic 
Author's  Companion,"  etc.  With  16  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Turkey  and  the  Turks. 

By  Z.  D.  FERRIMAN,  Author  of  "  Home  Life  in  Hellas." 
With  16  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

"  Turkey  and  the  Turks  "  is  a  volume  by  the  author 
of  "  Home  Life  in  Hellas,"  which  was  one  of  the  best- 
reviewed  volumes  of  1910. 

Mr.  Ferriman  knows  Turkey  intimately,  and  has  lived 
there  for  considerable  periods  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  volume  will  deal  most  thoroughly  with  Turkish 
life  at  the  present  day,  and  will  include  chapters  on 
the  harem,  mosques,  food,  dress,  family  events,  etc. 

The  Town  of  Morality  :  or,  The  Narrative  of 
One  who  Lived  Here  for  a  Time- 

By  C.  H.  R.     Crown  8vo.     65. 

It  is  impossible  to  sketch  the  outline  of  this 
literary  phenomenon,  which  deals  with  the  great  pro- 
blem of  humanity  and  religion,  the  eternal  struggle 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  "  The  Town  of 
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Morality "   will   appeal  with  irresistible  attraction  to 
the  Anglican,  Nonconformist,    and   Roman   Catholic ; 
to   the   Agnostic   and   the   Bigot ;    to    the   worldling 
and  the  religous. 
A  Souvenir  Chapter  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address. 

Out  of  the  Ivory  Palaces. 

By  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S.L., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Parson's  Pleasance,"  "The 
Old-Time  Parson,"  etc.  With  12  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

The  many  readers  of  "  The  Parson's  Pleasance  "  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  this  new  volume  of  lighter  studies 
by  the  same  author.  As  a  kindly  reviewer  stated  of  its 
predecessor,  "  All  lovers  of  the  literary  essay  will  here 
find  a  book  after  their  own  hearts,"  so  will  its  readers 
say  of  Mr.  Ditchfield's  new  volume.  He  conducts  us 
through  many  pleasant  "  Ivory  Palaces,"  the  palaces  of 
fancy  and  memory,  and  tells  us  of  the  old  Manor  House 
and  its  belongings,  opens  the  family  deed  chest  and  dis- 
closes its  many  curious  contents.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  diary  of  an  old  Indian  Mutiny  hero,  discovered  in 
a  cottage,  and  an  account  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon 
in  1755,  written  by  a  survivor,  a  battered  MS.  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Barry,  Bart. 
He  revels  in  the  palaces  of  books,  in  old  book-shops  and 
the  British  Museum,  finding  many  treasures,  and  then 
takes  us  into  the  open  air,  on  the  breezy  downs,  and 
discovers  pre-historic  palaces,  the  home  of  the  flint 
collector.  He  wanders  through  some  episcopal  palaces, 
and  visits  palaces  of  refuge,  the  old  sanctuaries  and 
leper-houses.  There  is  also  a  section  of  the  book  devoted 
to  the  guarding  of  the  gates,  telling  how  the  Elizabethan 
ballad-makers  sang  when  the  Armada  threatened  our 
shores,  how  the  sea  threatens  them  to-day,  and  what 
would  happen  if  a  foreign  foe  secured  a  landing.  Things 
"  new  and  old  "  out  of  the  ivory  palaces  will  delight 
and  amuse  the  many  readers  who  appreciate  the  works 
of  this  writer. 
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Nerves  and  the  Nervous. 

By  EDWIN  ASH,  M.D.  (Lond.),  Assistant  Physician 
Italian  Hospital,  London  ;  sometime  Clinical  Assistant 
West  End  Hospital  for  Nervous  Diseases.  Author  of 
"  Mind  and  Health."  Crown  8vo.  55.  net. 
"  Nerves  and  the  Nervous  "  deals  in  popular  language 
with  a  very  prevalent  ailment  and  its  causes.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  various  faults  in  our  daily 
lives  that  predispose  to  disordered  nerves,  and  to  the 
effects  of  work,  worry,  ambition,  sex- problems,  and  so 
forth  in  upsetting  the  normal  harmony  of  the  nervous 
system.  Want  of  nerve-tone,  leading  in  many  cases  to 
serious  nervous  exhaustion — neurasthenia — is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  reducing  the  nation's  "  driving- force  " 
at  the  present  time — and  the  prevention  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  nervous  people  is  a  matter  of  vast 
importance.  This  book  will  be  extremely  useful  to  all 
who  have  to  do  with  the  nervous,  as  it  discusses  at  length 
the  care  of  those  afflicted  with  "  nerves  "  ;  moreover,  a 
lengthy  chapter  on  "  Self-help  for  the  Nervous"  should 
make  it  a  valuable  stand-by  to  many.  At  the  same  time 
parents  will  find  a  variety  of  useful  hints  on  the  up- 
bringing of  nervous  children,  a  matter  of  great  considera- 
tion to  those  who  wish  to  reduce  the  amount  of  nervous- 
ness found  in  the  adult  population  to-day. 

The  subject  of  psychic  healing,  which  has  been  very 
much  to  the  front  lately,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  its 
relation  to  disordered  "  nerves "  in  the  chapter  on 
"  Psychotherapeutics  " — hypnotism,  suggestion,  and  so- 
called  animal  magnetism  being  considered  as  thera- 
peutic agents. 

On  the  whole  this  work  will  undoubtedly  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  a  great  many  people  who  are 
worried  either  by  their  own  nerves  or  by  the  nerve- 
troubles  of  their  friends  and  relations. 

The  Zoo  Conversation  Book. 

By  EDMUND  SELOUS,  Author  of  "Tommy  Smith's 
Animals."  With  12  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  J.  A. 
SHEPHEARD.  Crown  8vo.  55.  net. 

The   mine   of   information   and   interest   which   we 
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possess  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  could 
its  inmates  once  be  induced  to  speak  for  and  of  them- 
selves, has  hitherto  escaped  attention — at  any  rate  no 
serious  effort  in  this  direction  appears  to  'have  been 
made,  even  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  "  dumb  animal," 
once  so  much  in  evidence,  has  become  almost  obsolete. 
It  occurred  to  the  author  that  if  the  right  sort  of 
child — for  everything  depends  upon  that — were  sent  in 
the  capacity  of  interviewer,  results  might  be  in  accord- 
ance, and  the  volume  which  he  has  been  enabled  thus 
to  produce  shows  that  this  expectation — amounting 
almost  to  a  conviction  on  his  part — has  been  realised. 
It  presents  to  the  public  the  first-fruits  of  the  communi- 
cations which  have  been  elicited  in  this  ingenious,  yet 
withal  simple,  manner,  and  the  interest  attaching,  in 
varying  degrees,  to  the  information  contained  therein 
is  increased  by  its  first-hand  character  and  the  touch  of 
personality  which  is  thus  imparted  to  it.  Believers  in 
the  animal  heart  and  intelligence  will  be  delighted  to  find 
how  far  in  both  these  departments,  as  well  as  in  other 
directions,  "  our  talkative  friends  "  have  progressed. 

Stories    from    Italian    History    Re-told    for 
Children. 

By  G.  E.  TROUTBECK,  Author  of  "  The  Children's 
Story  of  Westminster  Abbey."  With  a  Frontispiece  in 
Photogravure  and  24  full-page  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs. Crown  8vo.  55.  net. 

These  stories  are  chosen  with  a  view  to  interesting 
boys  and  girls  in  some  of  the  notable  persons  and 
important  periods  in  Italian  history.  The  chapters  are 
not  supposed  to  form  a  consecutive  whole,  but  various 
subjects  likely  to  be  attractive  to  young  readers  have 
been  selected,  mainly  from  early  and  mediaeval  times. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  stories,  re-told  in  short  and  simple 
form,  may  give  English-speaking  children  the  wish  to 
learn  more  about  the  beautiful  country  to  which  Europe 
owes  so  much  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in 
religion.  The  book  deals  with  persons  rather  than  with 
places,  as  being  more  likely  to  appeal  to  those  for  whom 
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it  is  intended  and  more  likely  to  stimulate  them   to 
further  study. 

Canned  Classics,  and  Other  Verses. 

By  HARRY  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "  Deportmental 
Ditties,"  "  The  Bolster  Book,"  etc.,  etc.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated by  LEWIS  BAUMER.  Crown  4to.  35.  6d.  net. 

"  Canned  Classics,"  as  its  name  implies,  is  an  attempt 
to  save  both  time  and  trouble  by  condensing  into 
tabloid  form  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  litera- 
ture with  which  every  educated  person  is  erroneously 
deemed  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  In  this  age  of 
hurry  and  over-work  it  is  difficult  for  busy  people  to 
find  time  to  study  the  English  classics  as  fully  as  they 
might  wish.  In  his  new  book  Captain  Graham  has, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  supply  a  long-felt  want  by 
providing  the  reader  with  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  some  of  those  chefs  d'ceuvres  of  famous 
authors  whose  names  are  household  words,  but  whose 
works  are  but  superficially  known  to  the  general  public. 
Such  books  as  "  David  Copperfield,"  "  Vanity  Fair," 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  "  Three  Weeks  "  are 
compressed  within  the  limits  of  short  poems,  a  brief 
perusal  of  which  will  thus  enable  the  reader  to  claim 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  those  masters  of  English 
fiction  whom  he  has  hitherto  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  study  with  the  care  that  they  un- 
doubtedly deserve.  The  "Canned  Classics"  are  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer,  the  famous 
Punch  artist,  and  are  supplemented  by  a  number  of 
"  Other  Verses,"  notably  a  series  entitled  "  The  Seven 
Deadly  Virtues,"  written  in  that  frivolous  and  vivacious 
style  with  which  the  readers  of  Captain  Graham's 
numerous  volumes  of  verse  are  already  familiar. 

Deportmental  Ditties. 

By  HARRY  GRAHAM.  Profusely  Illustrated  by  LEWIS 
BAUMER.  Fcap.  8vo.  Third  Edition.  35.  6d.  net. 

A  pocket  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  this  enor- 
mously successful  light  verse  volume. 
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Queery  Leary  Nonsense. 

Being  a  Lear  Nonsense  Book,  with  a  long  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  the  LORD  CROMER,  and  edited  by  LADY 
STRACHEY  of  Sutton  Court.  With  about  50  Illus- 
trations in  colour  and  line.  Crown  4to.  35.  6d.  net. 

"  Queery  Leary  Nonsense "  will  be  the  Christmas 
Gift  Book  of  1911.  It  is  a  volume  full  of  humour  and 
high  spirits,  and  can  safely  be  given  to  either  children 
or  grown-ups,  who  are  all  certain  to  be  amused  and 
interested  by  this  quaint  and  exceedingly  droll  volume. 

Lord  Cromer's  Introduction  is  one  of  considerable 
length,  and  contains  text  illustrations  of  Lear's  humor- 
ous pictures. 

"  Queery  Leary  Nonsense  "  will  also  contain  Lord 
Cromer's  Coloured  Bird  Book,  which  all  parents  will 
find  indispensable  for  teaching  children  colour.  Lear's 
illustrations  to  the  Bird  portion  of  the  book  are  ex- 
tremely quaint  and  humorous. 

Lady  Strachey  has  made  a  fine  collection  of  Lear's 
pictures,  mainly  humorous,  and  is  to  be  congratuated 
on  a  decidedly  interesting  and  original  volume. 

Child-Nurture :   Mental  and  Physical. 

A  Book  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  By  HONNOR 
MORTEN,  Author  of  "  The  Nursery  Nurse's  Companion," 
"  The  Nurse's  Dictionary."  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo. 
35.  6d.  net. 

Chapters:  Introduction — History  of  Child  Study — 
Heredity  and  Environment — The  Infant — Growth  of 
Body  (Physiology) — Growth  of  Mind  (Psychology) — 
Moral  Training — School  Days — The  Value  of  Play — 
The  Homeless  Child — Appendices :  List  of  Societies, 
books,  technical  terms,  etc.,  etc. — Index. 

The  Garden  of  Song. 

Edited  by  HAROLD  SIMPSON.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  representative  collection  of  lyrics  arranged 

in  a  very  attractive  fashion,  and  contains,  for  the  most 

part,  the  lyrics  of  songs  that  have  enjoyed  a  wide 

popularity  at  one  period  or  another.     At  the  same  time 
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the  artistic  excellence  of  the  lyric  itself,  apart  from  its 
popularity  in  musical  form,  has  always  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  editor  in  making  his  selection  from  the 
almost  limitless  material  at  his  disposal.  Only  the 
lyrics  of  songs  that  have  actually  been  published  are 
included.  This  book  will  be  found  invaluable  to  singers 
and  to  lovers  of  poetry. 

A  Little  Girls'  Cookery  Book. 

By  C.  H.  BENTON  and  MARY  F.  HODGE.    Crown  8vo. 

25.  6d.  net. 

"  A  Little  Girls'  Cookery  Book  "  is  a  volume  con- 
taining excellent  recipes  for  dishes  which  children  will 
find  quite  easy  to  make  and  their  elders  delightful  to 
eat.  Every  father,  mother,  uncle,  and  aunt  should 
make  a  point  of  giving  their  child  friends  a  copy  of 
this  useful  and  practical  book. 

The  Householder's  Companion. 

By  FRANCIS  MINTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.     25.  6d.  net. 
(Mills  &  Boon's  Companion  Series.) 

Every  householder  has  manifold  rights,  duties,  and 
liabilities,  and  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  afford 
him  (or  her)  useful  advice  in  securing  and  conducting 
the  dwelling  in  which  he  makes  his  home.  While  it 
does  not  presume  to  be  a  complete  resume  of  the  com- 
plex legislative  system  in  which  the  English  house- 
holder is  involved,  yet  the  legal  statements  contained 
therein  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  not  less  helpful  than  the 
practical  hints  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  It 
deals  with  varied  topics  such  as  the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  a  residence,  the  rules  as  to  domestic  servants, 
jury  service,  drainage,  insurance,  etc.,  etc.,  and  without 
obtruding  technicalities  it  aims  at  putting  the  reader 
into  possession  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  man  who 
is  at  once  a  lawyer  and  a  householder  of  long  standing. 

The  Beekeeper's  Companion. 

By  S.  SHAPLAND    ABBOTT.     With    18    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.     Paper,  is.  net ;    cloth,  15.  6d.  net. 

(Mills  &  Boon's  Companion  Series/ 
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The  Actor's  Companion. 

By  "GENERAL  UTILITY,"  Author  of  "The  Dramatic 
Author's  Companion."     2s.  6d.  net. 

(Mills  &  Boon's  Companion  Series.) 


MILLS   &   BOON'S 
RAMBLES    SERIES 

Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 
With  about  40  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  from  Photographs 

Rambles  Around  French  Chateaux. 

By  FRANCES  M.  GOSTLING,  Author  of  "  The  Bretons 
at  Home." 

Rambles  in  the  Black  Forest. 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  "  My  German  Year." 

Rambles  in  Irish  Ways. 

By  ROBERT  LYND,  Author  of  "  Home  Life  in  Ireland." 

Rambles  with  an  American  in 
Great  Britain. 

By  CHRISTIAN  TEARLE,  Author  of  "  Holborn  Hill." 
Other  Volumes  are  in  Preparation. 
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POCKET  TIP  BOOKS 

The  Golfer  s  Pocket  Tip  Book. 

By  the  Authors  of  "  The  Six  Handicap  Golfer's  Com- 
panion."    Fully  Illustrated.     55.  net. 

"  The  Golfer's  Pocket  Tip  Book  "  provides  for  the 
player  who  is  "  off "  his  game,  a  source  whence  he 
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may  extract  remedies  for  those  faults  of  whose  existence 
he  is  only  too  well  aware,  but  for  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful  in  finding  either  a  prevention  or  a 
cure.  The  book  contains  many  capital  photographs 
illustrating  the  essential  points  of  the  golfing  stroke, 
and  on  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  a  few  short 
sentences  to  explain  those  points  to  which  the  photo- 
graphs are  intended  to  call  attention. 

The  various  strokes  depicted  have  each  been  chosen 
with  the  definite  object  of  demonstrating  some  one 
faulty  action,  maybe  of  hand  or  foot ;  and  in  many 
cases  both  the  correct  and  faulty  methods  have  been 
illustrated  and  explained.  It  is  a  recognised  fact  that 
correct  "timing"  rather  than  physical  strength  makes 
for  success  in  golf ;  therefore  great  stress  has  been 
laid  both  on  the  methods  of  playing  which  conduce  to 
efficiency  in  this  respect  and  on  those  which  prevent 
it.  Thus  a  complete  series  will  be  found  in  illustration 
of  perfect  foot-action  and  the  particular  function  of 
hand,  wrist,  and  body. 

Special  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  art  of 
putting,  and  the  series  of  photographs  relating  thereto 
is  more  complete  than  any  which  has  as  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  the  student  of  golf.  The  accompanying 
words  of  wisdom  emanate  from  Jack  White,  who  both 
in  theory  and  practice  excels  all  others  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  game. 

The  Motorist's  Pocket  Tip  Book. 

By   GEOFFREY   OSBORN.     With    13    full-page    Illus- 
trations.    Leather  Case.     55.  net. 

The  author  of  this  book,  an  engineer  by  profession, 
has  had  a  large  and  varied  experience  of  all  types  of 
cars  in  several  countries.  He  has  compressed  his 
knowledge  into  the  pages  of  this  book  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  points  required  to  be  elucidated  can  instantly 
be.  found,  and  if  further  explanation  be  required,  the 
reader  has  only  to  turn  to  the  chapter  immediately 
preceding  to  find  the  reasons  why  and  wherefore. 
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MILLS   &   BOON'S 

AUTUMN    NOVELS 

A  Charming  Novel. 
Love  in  a  Little  Town. 

By  J.  E.  BUCKROSE,  Author  of  "  Down  Our  Street." 
Crown  8vo.     6s 

"  Love  in  a  Little  Town  "  is  a  comedy  about  that 
flowery  and  intangible  thing,  the  love  of  a  real  girl. 
There  are  many  characters  in  it,  each  quite  clearly  and 
vividly  distinct,  and  the  heroine  is  a  spoilt  heiress  who 
is  sent  back  to  the  little  town  to  find  reality  among  her 
grandfather's  people.  How  she  bears  the  immense 
change  from  wealth  and  position  to  Mr.  Wallerby's 
circle  and  surroundings — whether  the  lover  proves 
faithful  under  the  altered  conditions — and  what  Celia 
really  finds  in  the  little  town,  are  the  questions  upon 
which  the  story  hangs.  An  atmosphere  of  freshness 
and  young  love  and  country  lanes  is  over  the  whole 
book,  for  such  a  little  English  town  as  this  is  not  so 
much  a  town  as  the  country  gathered  close  and  intensi- 
fied— more  absolutely  rural,  in  a  way,  than  the  open 
fields  themselves. 

Mills  &  Boon  confidently  recommend  "  Love  in  a 
Little  Town  "  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  novels  of 
recent  years. 

The  "  Mary-up-at-Gaffries  "  Successor. 
Ripe  Corn. 

By  S.  C.  NETHERSOLE.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  novel  of  country  life ;  a  study  of  temperament. 
Yeoman  Laqueste  of  Strete,  and  Master  of  Strete 
Harriers,  takes  over  Apuldowne  from  his  thriftless 
nephew,  Edward  Laqueste,  to  give  it  back  later  as  a 
wedding  gift  to  that  nephew's  son,  Jim,  whom  he 
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adopts  from  boyhood.  Jim  Laqueste,  a  shy,  silent 
boy,  shows  a  whole-hearted  devotion  to  Jane  Tallboys, 
a  fascinating  little  person  who  trips  in  and  out  of  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  book,  more  soberly  towards  the 
end ;  she  becomes  a  special  "  pal "  of  old  Yeoman 
Laqueste,  and,  after  her  mother's  death,  like  a  daughter 
to  the  Rector  of  Salt  and  Mrs.  Trankett.  The  course 
of  true  love  is  interrupted  by  Missie  Trankett,  who 
sets  her  heart  on  winning  Jim  Laqueste,  and  succeeds 
as  the  price  of  her  silence  when  she  discovers  his 
mother's  theft  of  jewellery.  The  marriage  ends  tragic- 
ally, with  Missie's  death  in  a  railway  collision,  when, 
scared  at  a  diphtheria  epidemic  in  the  village,  she  is 
hurrying  away  with  Patience,  her  little  child.  Other 
carefully  drawn  characters  are  Edward  Laqueste  and 
his  wife  ;  the  Rector  of  Salt  and  Mrs.  Trankett ;  their 
son  Theodore  ;  William  Tallboys  of  Top-o'-th'  Hill ; 
Henry  Turnpenny,  the  saintly  carpenter ;  the  widow 
Matchett  of  the  carpenter's  yard.  The  river,  which 
flows  past  Apuldowne,  exercises  a  curious  influence 
over  these  people. 

The  Palace  of  Logs. 

By  ROBERT  BARR,  Author  of  "  Cardillac  "  and  "  The 
Sword  Maker."  Crown  8vo.  65. 

The  Earthen  Drum. 

By  E.  S.  STEVENS,  Author  of  "  The  Veil,"  "  The 
Mountain  of  God."  With  6  Illustrations  in  Colour. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Eastern  story-teller,  in  the  idle  hours  of  the 
day — and  any  hour  may  be  idle  beneath  an  African 
sun — summons  his  audience  by  beating  rhythmically 
upon  an  earthen  drum.  The  collection  of  stories  here 
set  forth  by  the  author  of  "  The  Veil "  embraces  tales 
grave  and  gay,  romances  and  adventures  such  as  the 
ingenious  Arabian  told  her  Lord,  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful ;  histories  of  yesterday  and  tales  of  to-day  ; 
but  through  them  all  may  be  distinguished  the  story- 
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teller's  drum,  as  his  audience  gathers  in  the  shade  of 
the  market-place  ;  and  each  is  fragrant  with  the  odours, 
spicy  and  opiate,  of  the  eternal  East — whether  the 
scene  be  laid  in  a  desert  town,  or  an  Egyptian  village, 
a  far  oasis,  a  camel  mart,  or  beneath  the  Syrian  hills. 
"Zohara  of  the  Flutes,"  "The  Blind  Girl  Zeyda," 
"Perihan  the  Hothouse  Plant,"  "Zuleikha  the  Abys- 
sinian," "  Hamida  the  Beautiful,"  "  Brahime  in  Search 
of  a  Wife,"  and  "  Mansour  the  Merchant,"  show  that 
men  and  women's  hearts  beat  to  the  same  measure  in 
the  harem  as  in  the  ballroom,  beneath  the  mantle  of 
the  desert  and  the  overcoat  of  London  or  Paris. 

The  Oriental  story-teller's  art  is  to  concentrate  his 
hearer's  attention  for  a  brief  space  upon  the  world  of 
dramatic  fancies  ;  to  awaken  his  emotions,  to  stir  his 
pity  or  awake  his  laughter  ;  and,  withal,  to  set  his  little 
history  in  a  form  as  clear-cut  and  dainty  as  that  of  a 
cameo.  This,  too,  is  the  object  of  "  The  Earthen  Drum." 

Laughter  and  Delight. 
Toddie. 

By  GILBERT  WATSON.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

Toddie  is  just  a  simple  little  soul — only  a  caddie — 
full  of  faults,  fond  of  a  dog,  and  the  great  hero  wor- 
shipper of  his  golfing  master.  Toddie  fell  in  love  (and 
didn't  know  it)  with  a  golden-hearted  girl,  the  tall, 
dark-eyed,  buxom  Scotch  lass  Devina.  Well,  Devina 
fell  in  love  with  Toddie  (she,  too,  didn't  know  it),  and 
they  met  and  met  and  met — in  the  kitchen,  by  the 
fireside,  on  the  heather,  by  the  seashore,  day  by  day, 
and  yet  neither  guessed.  It  made  Toddie  feel  so 
peculiar,  that  he  did  a  thing  unheard  of  with  him,  he 
went  to  church.  To  tell  you  more  of  their  love-story 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  them,  but  you  ought  to  know 
it  ended  happily,  and  in  quite  a  novel  way. 

"Toddie"  as  a  humorous  novel  is  the  real  thing; 
charming,  tender,  pathetic,  romantic. 

Mills  &  Boon's  reader  reported  that  he  read  "  Toddie  " 
at  one  sitting,  and  then  read  it  all  over  again. 
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The  Ealing  Miracle. 

By  HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE,  Author  of  "  Sparrows," 
"  Calico  Jack,"  etc.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  tribulations  and  temptations  of  London's  under- 
paid and  unprotected  women  workers  was  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Newte's  novel,  "  Sparrows,"  which  created  such 
a  sensation  both  in  this  country  and  America.  The 
same  theme  occupies  much  of  his  new  story,  "  The 
Ealing  Miracle,"  although,  in  other  respects,  the  narra- 
tive runs  on  wholly  different  lines. 

The  Love  Story  of  a  Mormon. 

By  WINIFRED  GRAHAM,  Author  of  "  Mary."  With 
a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  BISHOP  WELLDON,  Dean  of 
Manchester.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

A  Remarkable  Novel. 
When  the  Red  Gods  Call. 

By  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  When  the  Red  Gods  Call "  is  a  fascinating  and 
absorbing  story  of  a  young  Englishman  who  meets 
with  the  most  extraordinary  adventures  in  New  Guinea. 
The  publishers  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
novels  of  recent  years,  for  in  it  all  the  finer  literary 
qualities  are  displayed. 

Mills  &  Boon  are  confident  that  this  very  striking 
and  arresting  piece  of  work  will  be  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  1911. 

The  Summer  Book.     (Stones.) 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON,  Author  of  "  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Jack,"  "  Kronstadt."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

In  Different  Keys.     (Stories.) 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  "  The  Rajah's  People," 
"  Dividing  Waters."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  Creature  of  Circumstance. 

By  LADY  TROUBRIDGE,  Author  of  "Body  and 
Soul,"  "  The  Woman  Who  Forgot."  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Pollyooly. 

By     EDGAR     JEPSON,    Author    of     "  Lady    Noggs." 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Pine  Novel. 
A  Sereshan. 

By  M.  HARTLEY.     Crown  8vo.     65. 

Likeness. 

By  EDITH  DART,  Author  of  "  Rebecca  Drew."     Crown 
8vo.     65. 

All   Awry. 

By  MAUDE  ANNESLEY,  Author  of  "  Wind  Along  the 
Waste."     Crown  8vo.     65. 

"  All  Awry  "  is  a  striking  and  vivacious  novel  of 
modern  life,  telling  with  delightful  humour  and  origin- 
ality the  strange  adventures  of  Clo  Mayne,  a  country 
girl,  and  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Allison  Mayne.  Clo 
from  her  childhood  has  been  brought  up  as  a  boy, 
thinks  as  a  boy,  fights  as  a  boy,  and  later  becomes 
furious  when  folks  try  to  convince  her  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  sex  attraction.  Clo  hates  society  and  the 
attentions  men  pay  her,  and  longs  for  the  sea.  One 
day,  through  the  kind  help  of  an  old  friend,  she  joins 
a  big  ship  as  assistant  purser.  Clo's  exciting  adventures 
as  a  man,  through  bright  and  dark  days  on  the  sea,  are 
intensely  interesting,  and  so  remarkable  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  able  to  put  the  book  down  until  the  happy 
love  ending  on  the  last  page  is  reached.  Mills  &  Boon 
thoroughly  recommend  "  All  Awry  "  as  one  of  the  finest 
novels  of  the  year. 

Nigel  Ferrard. 

By  MRS.  BAILLIE  REYNOLDS.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Baillie  Reynolds  (the  author 
of  that  delightful  novel  "  Thalassa!  ")  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "  Nigel  Ferrard,"  which  Mills  &  Boon  are  now 
republishing  because  they  believe  it  is  a  story  that  is 
equal  to  the  former  in  every  way.  They  hope  the 
public  will  make  a  point  of  reading  the  new  and  revised 
edition  of  "  Nigel  Ferrard." 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Leopards. 

By  ALBERT  DORRINGTON,  Author  of  "  Children  of 
the  Cloven  Hoof."     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  Tropical  Tangle. 

By  LOUISE  GERARD,  Author  of  "  The  Golden  Centi- 
pede."    Crown  8vo.     65. 

The  Choice  of  Theodora. 

By  THOMAS  COBB,  Author  of  "  The  Anger  of  Olivia." 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  Cost. 

By  L.  G.  MOBERLY,  Author  of  "  Joy."     Crown  8vo. 
6s. 

Mastering  Flame. 

ANON.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  Device  of  the  Black  Fox. 

By  R.  A.  WOOD-SEYS  (Paul  Cushing).    Crown  8vo.    6s. 

The  Year's  Round.     (Stories.) 

By  MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

The  Yoke  of  Silence. 

By  AMY  McLAREN,  Author  of  "  Bawbee  Jock,"  "  The 
Merry  Austrians."     Crown  8vo.     5$. 


SHILLING   NOVELS 

NEW  VOLUMES 

CALICO  JACK  ....  HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE 
THE  BILL  TOPPERS  ....  ANDRE  CASTAIGNE 
THE  QUAKER  GIRL  (Novel  of  the  Play)  .  HAROLD  SIMPSON 
THE  COUNT  OF  LUXEMBOURG  (Novel  of  the  Play) 

HAROLD  SIMPSON 

MARY  UP  AT  GAFFRIES  ...  S.  C.  NETHERSOLB 
813  (a  New  Arsene  Lupin  Adventure)  .  MAURICE  LEBLANC 
THE  WOMAN  WHO  FORGOT  .  .  LADY  TROUBRIDGE 
THE  ENEMY  OF  WOMAN  .  .  .  WINIFRED  GRAHAM 

(See  also  pa.&e  40.) 
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BOOKS    PREVIOUSLY    PUBLISHED 
GENERAL    LITERATURE 

The  Court  of  William  III. 

By  EDWIN  and  MARION  SHARPE  GREW.  With 
16  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  155.  net. 

Morning  Post. — "  Done  with  fairness  and  thoroughness.  .  .  . 
The  book  has  many  conspicuous  merits." 

The  Story  of  the  British  Navy. 

By   E.    KEBLE   CHATTERTON,   Author   of   "Sailing 
Ships."     With  a  Frontispiece  in  Colour  and  50  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 
Naval  and  Military  Record. — "  Contains  practically  every- 
thing which  the  average  individual  wishes  to  know  about  the 
Navy." 

Western  Morning  News. — "  A  popular  story  which  all  English- 
men cannot  but  read  with  enthusiasm." 

The  Parson's  Pleasance. 

By    P.     H.    DITCHFIELD,    M.A.,     F.S.A.,     F.R.S.L., 
F.R.Hist.S.,    Author    of    "  The    Old-time    Parson,"  etc. 
With  27  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     IDS.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph. — •"  All  lovers  of  the  leisurely  essay  will  here 
find  a  book  after  their  own  hearts." 

Wagner  at  Home. 

Fully  translated  from  the  French  of  Judith  Gautier  by 
EFFIE  DUNREITH  MASSIE.  With  9  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Tatler. — "  The  whole  book  is  very  interesting  indeed." 
Sketch. — "  None  will  have  anything  but  praise  for  her  most 
illuminating  book." 

Yvette  Guilbert  :   Struggles  and  Victories. 

By  YVETTE  GUILBERT  and    HAROLD  SIMPSON. 
Profusely  illustrated   with    Caricatures,    Portraits,    Fac- 
similes of  letters,  etc.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  volume  is  a  real  delight  all  through." 

Sporting  Stories. 

By  THORMANBY.  Fully  illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
IDS.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Express. — "  Contains  the  best  collection  of  anecdotes 
of  this  generation.     It  is  a  perfect  mine  of  good  things." 
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My  German  Year. 

By  I.  A.  R.  WYLIE,  Author  of  "  The  Rajah's  People." 
With  2  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  18  from  Photographs. 
Demy  8vo.  105.  6d.  net. 

Evening  Standard. — "  Should  be  read  by  every  household  hi 
the  land." 

Westminster  Gazette. — "  A  wise,  well-informed,  and  very  read- 
able book." 

Forty  Years  of  a  Sportsman's  Life. 

By  SIR  CLAUDE  CHAMPION  DE  CRESPIGNY,  Bart. 

With  1 8  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     IDS.  6d.  net. 
Daily  Mail. — "  From  cover  to  cover  there  is  not  a  dull  page." 
Sporting  Life. — "  More  enthralling  than  the  most  romantic 
novel." 

A  Century  of  Ballads  (1810—1910),  Their 
Composers  and  Singers. 

By  HAROLD  SIMPSON.  With  49  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Express. — "  Deals  brightly  with  a  most  fascinating 
subject." 

Rambles  with  an  American. 

By  CHRISTIAN  TEARLE,  Author  of  "  Holborn  Hill." 
With  21  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     los.  6d.  net. 
Spectator. — "  The  idea  is  good,  and  is  well  carried  out,  and  a 
reader,  if  he  is  of  the  right  sort,  will  be  greatly  charmed  with  it." 

An  Art  Student's  Reminiscences 
of  Paris  in  the  Eighties. 

By  SHIRLEY  FOX,  R.B.A.  With  Illustrations  by  JOHN 
CAMERON.  Demy  8vo.  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Home  Life  in  Hellas  :  Greece  and  the  Greeks. 

By  Z.  DUCKETT  FERRIMAN.  With  19  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  8s.  net. 

Morning  Post. — "  Possesses  the  great  merit  of  being  written  by 
an  author  who  not  only  knows  but  also  sympathises  with  the 
people  whose  life  he  describes." 

British  Weekly. — "  Full  of  up-to-date  information.  It  is  good 
as  a  tourist's  handbook,  and  still  better  for  fireside  reading." 
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My  Thirty  Years  in  India. 

By  SIR  EDMUND  C.  COX,  BART.,  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Police,  Bombay    Presidency.      With  6  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  8vo.     85.  net. 
Truth. — "  As  opportune  as  it  is  interesting." 

British  Mountain  Climbs. 

By  GEORGE  D.   ABRAHAM,  Author  of  "The  Com- 
plete Mountaineer."     With  18  Illustrations  and  21  Out- 
line  Drawings    of    the    principal   routes.      Pocket    size. 
Waterproof  cloth.     75.  6d.  net. 
Sportsman. — "  Eminently  a  practical  manual." 

Swiss  Mountain  Climbs. 

By  GEORGE   D.   ABRAHAM.      With  24  Illustrations 
and  22  Outline  Drawings  of  the  principal  peaks  and  their 
routes.     Pocket  size.     Waterproof  cloth.     75.  6d.  net. 
Country   Life. — "  Mr.    Abraham's    book    should    become    as 
essential  as  good  climbing  boots." 

Home  Life  in  Ireland. 

By  ROBERT  LYND.  Illustrated  from  Photographs. 
Third  and  Popular  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface.  Crown 
8vo.  65. 

Spectator. — "  An  entertaining  and  informing  book,  the  work 
of  a  close  and  interested  observer." 

The  Romance  of  the  Oxford  Colleges. 

By  FRANCIS   GRIBBLE.     With  a  Photogravure  and 
1 6  full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Westminster  Gazette. — "  Does  not  contain  a  dull  page." 

The  Bolster  Book.     A  Book  for  the  Bedside. 

By    HARRY    GRAHAM,    Author    of    "  Deportmental 
Ditties."     WTith  an  illustrated  cover  by  LEWIS  BAUMER. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     65. 
Daily  Graphic. — "  Most  refreshing  and  delightfully  funny." 

Letters  of  a  Modern  Golfer  to 
his  Grandfather. 

Being  the  correspondence  of  Richard  Allingham,  Esq., 
arranged  by  HENRY  LEACH.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Outlook. — "  A  book  in  which  the  human  interest  is  as  marked 
as  the  practical  instruction." 
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Egypt  as  We  Knew  It. 

By  E.  L.  BUTCHER,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  the  Church 
of  Egypt."     With  16  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     55.  net. 
Spectator. — "  A  most  entertaining  book  and  not  a  little  in- 
structive too." 

Auction  Bridge. 

By  ARCHIBALD  DUNN.  Containing  the  Revised  Rules 
of  the  game.  Crown  8vo.  55.  net.  Popular  Edition, 
35.  net. 

Sportsman. — "  A  study  of  this  manual  will  profit  them  in 
knowledge  and  in  pocket." 

Club  Bridge. 

By  ARCHIBALD  DUNN,  Author  of  "  Bridge  and  How  to 
Play  it."    Crown  8vo.    55.  net.    Popular  Edition,  35.  net. 
Evening  Standard. — "  This  is,  in  fact,  '  THE  BOOK.'  " 
Manchester  Guardian. — "  A  masterly  and  exhaustive  treatise." 

The  Children's  Story  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  G.  E.  TROUTBECK,  Author  of  "  Westminster 
Abbey"  (Little  Guides).  With  4  Photogravure  Plates, 
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